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Searching  out  the  significant  and  telling  it 
interestingly  is  one  of  the  major  jobs  the 
new  Chicago  Daily  News  is  doing.  This 
method  of  reporting  is  sparked  by  experi. 
cnce — and  spaded  out  of  background!  For 
many  a  background  is  so  steeped  in  signifi¬ 
cance  that  when  daylight  is  pushed  through 
it,  foreground  news  pops  out. 

*  *  * 

It  popped  out  internationally  last  Septem¬ 
ber  5  when  Wallace  R.  Deuel  —  world 
prober  of  backgrounds — outlined  Secretary 
Byrnes’  stand  on  Germany  ...  24  hours 
BEFORE  Byrnes  himself  gave  it  out.  It 
exploded  again,  on  September  18,  when 
Edwin  A.  Lahey — expert  explorer  of  the 
labor  background  —  scooped  all  other 


sources  on  Philip  Murray’s  intention  to  re¬ 
sign  as  president  of  the  C.I.O. 

Significant  news,  interestingly  told! 

It  flamed  to  brilliance  locally  when  Ardnir 
J.  Snider-^ut  of  background  research — re¬ 
vealed  Chicago’s  growing  eminence  as  the 
medical  center  of  the  world. 

It  even  invaded  the  donuin  of  etiquette — 
in  the  story  of  Lois  'Thrasher — and  spilled 
the  significance  of  a  changing  era  for  strap¬ 
hangers!  Emily  Post’s  diaum  . .  .  "Gentle¬ 
men,  be  seated!’’ 

Searching  out  the  significant  and  telling  it 
interestingly  has  another  advanuge — as  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  has  demonstrated.  It 
reduces  the  necessity  of  flogging  up  a  sen¬ 
sation  in  order  to  attraa  and  hold  readers. 


For  significant  news,  interestingly  told,  keep  your  eye  on  the 
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★.  . .  and  this  it  "industry  city"  along  the  South  Brooklyn  water*  | 

front,  covering  an  area  equivalent  to  110  football  fields.  The  16  I 

Bush  Terminal  Buildings  have  6  million  square  feet  of  floor  space,  I 

2  million  dollars*  worth  of  fire  prevention  equipment,  consume  I 

65,000  tons  of  coal  annuaUy.  Here,  more  than  25,000  workers  are  I 

engaged  in  producing,  processing  and  distributing  vast  quantities  ^ 

of  products  and  materials,  everything  from  jam  to  tractors. 


If  you’re  planning  any  “national”  advertising,  hearken  first 
to  this  fact:  18  counties  containing  only  14%  of  the  total 
U.  S.  population  account  for  40%  of  the  total  U.  S.  depart¬ 
ment  store,  mail  order  store  and  variety  store  sales. 

That’s  because  sales  differ  as  markets  differ,  and  markets 
differ  as  people  differ.  Every  sale  your  advertising  makes 
is  a  local  transaction  between  a  local  consumer  and  a  local 
merchatit.  It’s  multiplying  these  local  sales  in  many  mar¬ 
kets  and  adding  them  up  that  makes  business  “national.” 


Naturally,  your  advertising  is  most  efiBcient  when  it  fits 
your  pattern  of  local  differences.  And  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising,  being  flexible,  naturally  fits.  Newspapers  Uanket  the 
U.  S.  and  Canada  with  51,000,000  copies  daily  ...  an  all- 
time  high  for  the  biggest  mass  medium.  \et  newspapers 
offer  unique  precision  control . . .  building  sales  where  you 
want  them  when  you  want  them,  and  at  low  cost. 

Our  business  analysis  people  probably  have  or  can  get  local 
facts  about  your  business,  too.  Try  them. 


the  bureau  of  advertising 

AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS  ASSOCIATION 

370  LEXINGTON  AVE.  NEW  YORK  17  CALEDONIA  5-6S7S 


praparod  by  th«  Bureau  of  Advertising  and  published  by  The  Baltimore  Sun  in  the  interest  of  more  effective  advertising 
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Approximately  $10,000,000  (TEN  MILLION 
DOLLARS)  is  spent  yearly  by  the  400,000 
families  who  read  the  Detroit  Times  every 
day — to  purchase  layettes,  special  foods,  medi* 
cal  supplies,  baby  clothes — toys — and  the  many 
nice  little  things  for  .  .  . 

Hia  33,600  new  mambars  who  annually 
foin  Mia  400,000  DHROIT  TIMES  raoding 
familla*. 

This  represents  only  a  small  (but  important) 
segment  of  the  mighty  market  you  can  reach  by 
advertising  in  the  Times. 


33,600 
precious 
reasons  why! 


A  GOOD  NEWS  PA  PER... 
FASHIONED  FOR  THE  FAMILY 
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WARNING 

STOP  FIRE 

76%  of  all  FIRES*  start  from  4  major  causes 


MATCHES  and 
CARELESS 
SMOKING  HABITS 

30% 


nmnRV 

FAULTY  STOVES, 
FURNACES, 
CHIMNEYS,  ETC. 

24% 


MISUSE  OF 
GASOLINE  AND  ALL 
INFLAMMABLE  FLUIDS 

12% 


FAULTY  WIRING 
AND  ELECTRICAL 
APPLIANCES 

10% 


These  are  the  four  principal  causes 
of  fires.  They  head  the  list.  Today 
— they  are  putting  people  out  of  homes; 
putting  men  out  of  jobs — and  taking 
thousands  of  lives,  in  the  greatest  in¬ 
crease  in  fire  waste  ever  recorded. 

Fires  due  to  carelessness — reckless¬ 
ness,  may  cost  this  country  600  million 
dollars  and  ten  thousand  lives  this  year. 
No  nation,  in  normal  times  could  long 
stand  such  a  loss.  In  these  times — of 
scarce  materials,  clothing,  furniture, 
food — fire  has  reached  the  stage  of  na¬ 


tional  emergency  affecting  all  of  us! 

Do  your  share  now  to  stop  it!  Be 
careful  with  matches,  smoking  materi¬ 
als,  and -all  inflammable  liquids.  Check 
all  electrical  devices,  wiring,  stoves, 
furnaces,  chinuieys. 

Check  your  fire  insurance  now.  Con¬ 
sult  your  local  insurance  agent  or 
broker  about  today’s  higher  values. 
Don’t  let  fire  catch  you  under-insured. 
A  phone  call  now  may  save  you  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars. 


*From  a  ten-year  record  of  the  known  causes  of  fires 
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Hey,  Whiskers,  look!  Drawings  of  all 
the  gang — even  Mona  and 
stepmother  !  ”  1 


Yessiree,  here  they  are  .  .  .  the  bright,  new  people  in  Aggie  Mack  s  gang.  There  g 
Mary  Lou,  Aggie’g  gchoolmate  and  swoonmate.  There’s  Pooky  and  Boho,  Aggie’s 
stepsister  Mona  .  .  .  she  gets  all  the  pretty  clothes  and  handsome  beaus  .  .  .  ,  and 
last  of  all,  Aggie’s  stepmother.  Her  own  dear  mom  died  six  years  ago. 

Your  readers  can  follow  the  adventures  of  these  delightfully  real  people  every  day 
in  our  new  comic  strip,  AGGIE  MACK.  Her  popularity  was  established  by  pre>publi- 
cation  sales  to  more  than  S.S  important  newspapers.  WRITE,  WIRE  or  PHONE  for 
prices  your  territory. 


Chicago  Tribune  York  news 

NEWS  SUILMNO,  YoHi  17  JT  ||||« 

TSISUNE  TOWR,  Chkag*  II  IWi. 
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He  U  back  at  his  desk  now,  g^ding  the  sales  efforts  of  almost  a  hundred  men. 

His  business  career  was  interrupted  during  the  War  when  he  was  navigation  officer 
of  an  LST  in  the  Pacific. 

“It  is  wonderful  to  be  back  again  where  I  can  read  a  fresh,  clean  copy  of 

The  New  York  Times  each  morning  instead  of  waiting  for  a  month’s  supply  at  a  time. 

In  today’s  world  of  facts  and  fsmtasy,  it’s  my  North  Star  . . .’’ 

’That’s  the  way  people  think  about  ’The  New  York  ’Times.  It  can’t  be  expressed  in 
figures  or  shown  on  a  chart  but  that  confidence  and  loyalty  is  there  wherever  ’The  ’Times 
is  read.  People  eyeryudiere  trust,  rely  on,  swear  by  ’The  ‘Times. 

Advertising  response  is  greatest  when  reader  confidence  is  strongest.  ’That’s  why 
Tlie  New  Yoric  Times  should  be  at  the  top  of  almost  every  advertising  schedule. 
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ISSUED  EVEBT  8ATUB0AY 


FOUNDED  Of  18<4 


Publishers  Go  to  OPA 
With  Paper  Decontrol  Plea 


Knt  pi  Rationing  Renewal 
Enters  Boren  Group's  Inquiry 


By  James  J.  Butler 

WASHINGTON  —  In  spite  of 
pleas  from  publishers’  asso¬ 
ciations  and  demands  by  the 
Boren  Committee  that  newsprint 
be  freed  inunediately  from  price 
control,  the  OfiBce  of  Price  Ad¬ 
ministration  stated  flatly  this 
week  that  ceilings  may  not  be 
removed  until  next  year. 

The  OPA  attitude  was  placed 
before  the  House  Investigating 
Committee  by  two  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  agency  who  de¬ 
fended  the  existing  price  as 
“generous,"  discounted  sugges¬ 
tions  that  Canadian  producers 
may  divert  to  more  profitable 
markets  elsewhere,  and  sug¬ 
gested  that  shortages  could  be 
the  result  of  maldistribution. 

The  wisdom  of  rationing  news¬ 
print  was  hinted. 

Meanwhile,  plans  went  for¬ 
ward  for  an  OPA-Publishers’ 
meeting,  here,  tentatively  sched¬ 
uled  for  Oct.  9,  at  which  the 
newspapers  plan  to  repeat  their 
demand  for  the  right  to  compete 
in  the  world  market  for  paper. 

Steinmcm  Betums 
Other  developments  included 
the  return  of  Col.  J.  Hale  Stein- 
man  to  Washington  as  a  con¬ 
sultant  in  the  Civilian  Produc¬ 
tion  Administration,  and  an  in¬ 
formal  comment  by  CPA  Ad¬ 
ministrator  John  D.  Small,  that 
rationing  may  be  on  the  way 
back. 

The  Boren  Committee  con¬ 
ducted  sessions  Wednesday  and 
Thursday.  OPA  representatives 
who  testified  on  the  first  day 
were  asked  to  return  to  hear  dis¬ 
cussions  Thursday,  but  remained 
away. 

Fundamental  Question 
From  the  beginning,  commit¬ 
tee  members  showed  impatience 
to  get  away  from  the  recital  of 
statistics  on  production  and  use 
and  down  to  the  fundamental 
question;  Is  OPA  going  to  de¬ 
control  newsprint? 

Fred  C.  Holder,  director  of 
OPA’s  industrial  materials  di¬ 
vision.  said  present  price  ceil¬ 
ings  permit  full  production.  The 
congressmen  took  this  to  mean 
that  the  ceilings  would  be  de¬ 
fended.  And  they  were  correct. 

The  OPA  witness  explained 
scarcity  of  supply  in  the  face  of 
increased  production  is  resulting 
from  unprecedented  use. 

Price  of  paper  and  paper 
products.  Holder  said,  are  now 
up  16%  over  early  1942.  This 


brought  from  Rep.  Clarence  J. 
Brown  of  Ohio,  the  inquiry: 
“How  much  are  living  costs  up?” 
Told  living  costs  are  up  about 
40%  and  hourly  labor  rates  be¬ 
tween  40  and  42%,  Brown  ob¬ 
served  dryly:  “Quite  a  spread.” 

Rep.  C.  A.  Wolverton  of  New 
Jersey  cut  in  to  protest:  “These 
statistics  you  have  been  reciting 
are  very  interesting,  but  what 
I  want  to  know  is  this;  What 
are  you  going  to  do  about  the 
section  of  the  OPA  law  which 
says  non-agricultural  products 
are  to-  be  decontrolled  by  Dec. 
31?” 

Brown  boomed  a  clarification; 
“Are  you  going  to  decontrol 
newsprint  before  Dec.  31?” 

No  Decisioa  Made 

Holder  began  to  explain  that 
no  decision  has  been  made  br, 
cause  Administrator  Paul  A. 
Porter  has  not  approved  stand¬ 
ards.  Brown  cut  the  statement 
off  with  a  reminder  that  Porter 
has  nothing  to  do  with  policy, 
has  only  to  carry  out  the  policy 
laid  down  by  Congress. 

Brown  then  led  the  witness 
along  a  paUi  of  information  on 
Hie  publishing  business  (the 
congressman  h  a  .s  published 
newspapers  in  Ohio  for  30 
years),  pointing  out  that  news¬ 
paper  circulation  and  advertis¬ 
ing  have  never  been  under  OPA; 
that  on  most  newspaper  opera- 
Uons — those  of  9,0()0-or-less  cir¬ 
culation  —  newsprint  represents 
only  6.45%  of  the  total  cost  of 
doing  business,  and  in  no  case 
excels  20%.  The  Ohioan  de¬ 
manded  to  know  why  paper 
should  be  kept  under  a  price 
ceiling  when  advertising  and  cir- 
culaUon  are  not. 

Holder  pleaded  that  publish¬ 
ers  never  have  made  a  formal 
request  for  decontrol.  He  dis¬ 
closed  that  a  meeting  had  been 
requested  by  publishers  and  will 
be  conducted  next  week,  pre¬ 
sumably  for  the  purpose  of  dis¬ 
cussing  decontrol.  He  promised 
a  decision  will  be  made  “in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  law.” 

By  Next  Year.  Maybe 

It,  conceivably,  couM  mean 
decontrol  next  year,  the  witness 
said. 

Wolverton  displayed  a  copy  of 
the  Philadelphia  Record  of  ^pt. 
29,  which  was  printed  on  kraft 
paper  and  he  asked  if  kraft 
co^  more  than  newsprint. 


Robert  F.  Nelson,  Holder’s 
chief,  supplied  the  information; 
the  celling  on  kraft  is  $95  and 
on  newsprint,  $75. 

Chairman  Lyle  Boren  inter- 
ected:  “It  seems  to  me  a  pub- 
isher  would  rather  pay  $95  for 
a  good  product  than  $95  for  one 
that  doesn't  serve  his  purposes.” 

Holder  agreed,  but  he  launched 
into  defense  of  the  OPA  ceiling 
by  citing  that  new^rint  prices 
have  gone  up  47%,  or  three 
times  as  much  as  other  papers, 
since  1942. 

“I  think,”  he  volunteered,  “a 
47%  increase  in  price  is  pretty 
generous.” 

At  that  point.  Brown  leaned 
over  the  rostrum,  stared  In- 
tenUy  at  Holder  and  Nelson, 
and  ask^  in  slow  deliberate¬ 
ness: 

"Has  either  of  you  ever  made 
a  statement  that  newspapers  in 
the  United  States  carry  too 
much  advertising  copy,  and 
should  be  required  to  r^uce  it 
by  25%?” 

Each  emphatically  denied. 
They  made  the  same  response 
when  Rep.  Brown  asked  if  any¬ 
one  in  their  agency,  to  their 
knowledge,  had  made  such  a 
statement. 

Wolverton  pursued  along  the 
same  general  line,  asking;  “Did 
either  of  you  say,  or  hear  it  said 
by  anyone  in  your  division,  that 
20%  less  newsprint  from  Can¬ 
ada  would  be  enough  for  the 
publishers  of  the  United  States?” 

Rationing  Msntienod 

The  subject  of  rationing  was 
introduced  by  Brown  with  an 
Inquiry  whether  eiHier  of  the 
OPA  spokesmen  holds  an  opin¬ 
ion  on  the  proposition  which 
Chairman  John  D.  Small  of  CPA 
had  mentioned  earlier  in  the 
week  as  a  possibility. 

Holder  said  he  had  not  con¬ 
sidered  rationing  but  suggested 
the  experience  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Record  might  be  taken  to 
mean  there  is  a  problem  of  mal¬ 
distribution.  when  CPA  con¬ 
trols  were  released,  he  re¬ 
minded,  the  publishers  promised 
to  pool  their  supply  and  insure 
against  any  newspaper  being 
forced  to  cease  publication  for 
want  of  paper. 

Boren  was  inclined,  he  said 
to  consider  that  conversion  of 
newsprint  mills  to  other  produc¬ 
tion  has  kept  the  supply  from 
maintaining  balance  with  needs 
and  "it  seems  to  me  the  fault 
of  OPA  pricing.” 

"Wouldn't  you  get  more  news¬ 
print  it  you  created  an  incentive 
to  produce  more,  add  to  plant  if 
necessary — let  the  publishers 
pay  the  prices  they  are  willing 
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to  pay  to  meet  competition  on 
the  world  market?”  Brown 
asked. 

Holder  replied  that  would  de¬ 
pend  upon  whether  purchasers 
in  other  countries  match^  or 
Tiassed,  the  price  offered  by 
United  States  publishers;  also 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
find  plenty  of  idle  machinery, 
labor  and  materials. 

OPA’a  laloBlion 

As  if  to  summarize  his  reply 
to  the  .series  of  battering  qj^- 
tions  directed  at  him.  Holder 
declared: 

“It  is  our  intention  to  main¬ 
tain  price  levels  which  permit 
full  production  of  needed  paper 
ai^  paper  products  until  such 
time  that  supply  and  demand 
are  more  nearly  in  balance  in 
order  to  maintain  the  greatest 
possible  stability  in  the  whole 
pulp,  paper  and  paper  board 
Industry.” 

Asked  for  an  estimate  of  the 
time  that  wtil  be  required  to 
bring  supply  and  demand  into 
balance  in  the  newsprint  field, 
the  witness  said  he  did  not 
know — ^maybe,  three,  four,  five 
months.” 

The  OPA  representative  said 
continuing  studies  are  being 
made  as  to  the  importance  of 
newsprint  in  cost  of  living  and 
in  business  operations,  as  well 
as  methods  to  promote  prodw- 
tlon  of  printing  papers.  Mt 
when  Boren  called  for  copte 
of  the  rworts,  or  submlssioo  of 
the  files.  Holder  answered:  “y 
records  are  kept;  it’s  pretty 
much  conversations  and  general 

Answering  a  question  by  Hep. 
Wolverton  whether  he  consid¬ 
ered  Canada  would  be  willing 
very  long  to  supply  the  Unl^ 
States  with  paper  at  up  to  $60 
a  ton  less  than  it  can  get  else¬ 
where  in  the  world  market,  the 
witness  said  the  preseryation  of 
good-will  would  be  a  factor  in 
assuring  shipments  here. 


Representing  publishers  of 
newspapers  using  95%  of  t^ 
newsprint  consumed  in  Jme 
United  States,  Cranston  Wil¬ 
liams.  general  manager  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers’  As¬ 
sociation.  said  his  group  voted 
last  week  to  request  decontrol 
of  newsprint  by  OPA.  He  added 
the  indorsements  of  the  National 
Nltorial  Association’s  news¬ 
print  committee  chairman,  the 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers' 
Association,  the  Inland  Daily 
Press  Association,  the  CaHfomia 
State  Publishers  Association,  and 
“a  number  of  New  England  pub¬ 
lishers  with  whom  I  have  talked." 


Williams  told  the  investigat¬ 
ing  committee  the  year  1941  was 
selMted  as  the  base  year  for 
purpose  of  rationing  and  it  ha.s 
always  been  the  idea  of  news 
paper  publishers,  frequently  ex¬ 
pressed  to  government  agencies. 

(Continued  on  page  65) 
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Stahlman  Elected 
President  of  SNPA 


EOGEWATER  PARK.  Miss.— 

Publishers  trained  oratorical 
spotlights  on  newsprtot  and 
labor,  took  short 
1  n  t  e  rmissions 
for  pleasure  and 
closed  the  42nd 
annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  the 
Southern  News¬ 
paper  P  u  blish- 
ers  Association 
here  Oct.  2  with 
pleas  ringing  in 
their  ears  from 
their  ne  wly - 
elected  presi- 
dent  to  ^ragth  s,aun,an 
en  the  fight  to 
lift  government  controls  on 
newsprint  A  record  attendance 
of  334  was  reported. 

Edward  B.  Stahlman.  Jr.,  who 
quit  railroading  to  enter  the 
newspaper  field  and  is  now  ex¬ 
ecutive  director  of  the  Nashville 
(Tenn.)  Banner,  was  unani- 
mooly  elected  president,  suc¬ 
ceeding  the  late  Carl  B.  Shbrt 
of  the  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  and 
World  News,  who  died  June  14. 

Warnings  on  increased  labor 
costs  and  strikes  came  in  lor 
admonishments  and  attention 
through  messages  by  Roy  Mc¬ 
Donald,  of  the  Chattanooga 
News-Free  Press  and  Ndson 
Poynter,  editor  of  the  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  (Fla.)  Times. 

Assailing  tte  attitude  of  Inter¬ 
national  Typographical  Union 
that  it  bdicves  it  has  a  mon¬ 
opoly  on  the  printed  word, 
Poynter  called  for  restoration 
of  honest  collective  bargaining. 

“The  ITU,”  he  said,  “will  con¬ 
tinue  to  impose  this  make-work 
philosophy  on  the  whole  indus¬ 
try  as  long  as  a  majority  of  pub¬ 
lishers  also  subscribe  to  the  idea 
that  the  ITU  has  a  monopoly. 
The  result  is  less  printing  at 
higher  costs  which  will  cause 
small  newspapers  to  die  of  mal¬ 
nutrition.” 

Publisher  -  printer  relations 
have  been  deteriorating  for 
more  than  25  years,  he  asserted. 
He  urged  publiAers  to  present 
evidence  that  increased  produc¬ 
tion,  new  methods  and  new  ma¬ 
chinery  will  bring  better  pay 
and  greater  security  for  all. 

McDonald  said  increased  la- 
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bor  costs  without  increased  pro¬ 
ductivity  is  “the  No.  1  threat 
of  the  printing  industry.” 

McDmald,  chairman  of  the 
SNPA  labor  committee,  drew 
prolonged  cheers  with  the  ad¬ 
monishment  that  “unions  and 
their  members  should  be  as 
much  concerned  with  this  possi¬ 
bility  as  publishers,  for  after 
all,  our  payrolls  are  met  froir 
two  sources  —  advertising  and 
circulation.” 

Walter  C.  Johnson,  who  held 
the  reins  of  the  association  for 
many  years  as  secretary-man¬ 
ager,  was  re-chosen  without  a 
dissenting  voice.  His  assistants 
also  retained,  are  Mrs.  Martha 
L.  Kelley  and  BIrs.  Voice  H. 
Fawkes,  all  three  of  Chattan¬ 
ooga,  Tenn. 

Delegates  heard  Robert  H. 
Spahn,  administrative  assistant 
of  the  Oklahoma  City  (Okla.) 
Oklahoman  and  Times,  talk  on 
“Personnel  Procedures  as  They 
Affect  Union  Contracts,”  and 
Tom  Tanner,  Dallas,  Tex.,  labor 
commissioner,  report  that  “if 
typographical  uaions  will  co¬ 
operate  with  management  in  ob¬ 
taining  maximum  efficiency  in 
composing  room  operation,  union 
members  should  and  will  profit 
in  the  long  run. 

Conservation  Stressed 

Resolutions  included  an  en¬ 
dorsement  of  the  Southern  soil 
and  forestry  conservation  move¬ 
ment 

An  appeal  for  “economic  pres¬ 
ervation  and  utilization”  of  the 
South’s  forest  resources  was 
voiced  by  Acting  President 
George  C.  Diggers,  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Journal: 

“It  is  imperative  that  the 
present  supply  of  the  raw  ma¬ 
terial  for  a  million  dollar  in¬ 
dustry  not  only  be  maintained, 
but  that  the  forests  be  made 
to  grow  more  and  more  wood  to 
meet  the  increasing  demand,” 
he  said. 

In  his  report.  Diggers  said: 
“The  greatest  potential  tree 
farm  on  earth  is  the  210  million 
acres  of  forestland  in  the  South.” 
He  added  that  "tremendous  in¬ 
roads  have  been  made  on  our 
woodlands  for  many  years  and 
the  current  pulp,  paper  and 
lumber  .shortage  is  accelerating 
this  trend.” 

He  reported  that  in  the  three 
years  since  the  last  convention, 
a  net  increase  of  58  had  been 
made  in  SNPA  member^ip,  to 
give  it  a  record  high  of  360. 

Vacancies  on  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  were  elected  as  follows: 
Louisiana.  Charles  P.  Manship. 
Jr..  Baton  Rouge  State  Times 
and  Advocate;  Mississippi,  T.  M 
Hederman,  Jr.,  Jackson  Clarion 
Ledger;  North  Carolina.  C.  C. 
Council,  Durham  Herald  Sun; 
Tennessee,  Roy  McDonald,  Chat¬ 
tanooga  News  Free  Press;  West 
Virginia.  Charles  Hodel,  Beckley 
Post  Herald  and  Raleigh  Reg¬ 
ister. 

James  E.  Chappel,  Birming¬ 
ham  (Ala.)  News  and  Age  Her¬ 
ald,  was  elected  treasurer. 


Mill  Investment  Praised 

Edg*wat«r  Park.  Miss.  —  William  G.  Chondlsr,  prssidsnt 
ol  Amsricon  Nswspapsr  Publishsrs  Association,  told  Iho 
Southsm  Nswspapor  Publishsrs  Association: 

*lt  is  significant  that  the  last  two  newsprint  mills  built  were 
financed  either  wholly  or  in  large  part  with  publisher  money, 
and  that  three  of  the  fast  five  mills  that  were  built  had  great 
financial  support  from  pubUshers. 

'The  members  of  SNPA.  a  decade  ago.  showed  the  fore¬ 
sight  and  leadership  needed  in  this  direction  and  you  ore  con¬ 
tinuing  to  do  it  today.  The  new^brint  situotioa  today  would  in¬ 
deed  bo  acute  throughout  he  U.  S.  but  for  the  mill  at  Lufkin. 
Texas,  that  is  o  monument  to  your  Association. 

"So.  whereeer  possible,  support  and  encourage  more  news¬ 
print  capacity.  ^iHiich  is  needed.** 

ANPA  Takes  Stand 
For  Price  Decontrol 

EDGEWATER  PARK,  Min.—  lems  of  many  groups  and  indua- 
The  American  Newspaper  tries. 

Publidiers  Association  is  com-  ‘"niey  are  bound  by  statute  to 
mitted  to  a  policy  of  favoring  permit  no  further  increases  in 
complete  removal  of  govern-  newsprint  prices  except  as 
ment  price  control  as  applied  to  U.  S.  A.  manufacturers,  repre¬ 
newsprint.  President  William  G.  senting  20%  of  our  total  supply. 
Chandler  informed  the  Southern  can  show  that  their  profits  have 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa-  been  reduced  or  losses  incurred 
tlon  here  this  week.  ,  at  the  present  price  level. 

The  ANPA  Board  adopted  this  Eighty-odd  percent  of  your  total 
recommendation  unanimously,  supply  comes  from  manufaetur- 
Mr.  Chandler  said,  after  weigh-  ers  who  are  not  bound  by  the 
ing  the  facts  and  figures  pre-  OPA  statutes  or  regulations, 
sented  at  the  recent  meeting  of  They  are  free  to  seek  other  mar- 
Canadian  new^rint  manufactur-  kets  if  they  do  not  like  ours, 
ers  and  a  representative  group  “While  it  is  a  fact  that  suc- 
of  United  States  publishers,  cessive  Chiefs  of  the  OPA  have 
( E &  P,  Sept.  28).  (Continued  on  poge  64) 


EDGEWATER  PARK,  Miss.— 

The  American  Newspaper 
Publidiers  Association  is  com¬ 
mitted  to  a  policy  of  favoring 
complete  removal  of  govern¬ 
ment  price  control  as  applied  to 
newsprint.  President  William  G. 
Chandler  informed  the  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  here  this  week. 

The  ANPA  Board  adopted  this 
recommendation  unanimously, 
Mr.  Chandler  said,  after  weigh¬ 
ing  the  facts  and  figures  pre¬ 
sented  at  the  recent  meeting  of 
(Canadian  new^rint  manufactur¬ 
ers  and  a  representative  group 
of  United  States  publishers. 
(E&P,  Sept.  28). 

Weans  ol  Diversion 

“It  is  the  considered  convic¬ 
tion  of  your  speaker,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  “that  print  paper  supply 
for  several  years  to  come  will 
be  materially  diminished  by  di¬ 
version  to  other  markets  unless 
the  manufacturers  are  free  to 
charge,  and  the  publisher  free  to 
pay,  an  adequate  newsprint 
price. 

“You  may  well  ask  at  this 
point  if  we  are  in  a  free  market, 
whether  we  will  have  a  runa¬ 
way  price  that  characterized  the 
short  period  in  1920  when  the 
market  price  of  newprint 
reached  $130  a  ton  for  a  quarter 
of  a  year. 

“Speaking  from  long  years  of 
dealings  with  U.  S.,  Canadian 
and  Newfoundland  manufactur¬ 
ers,  I  accept  their  unqualified  as¬ 
surance  that  barring  general  in- 
fiation,  they  will  protect  their 
long  term  interest  in  maintain¬ 
ing  a  market  price  which  pub¬ 
lishers  can  afford  to  pay.  They 
are  determined  to  the  limit  of 
their  powers  to  eliminate  the 
possibility  of  a  spot  market  or  a 
black  market. 

'Yon  Hava  a  Choice' 

“Gentlemen,  you  have  a  choice 
— are  your  interests  best  served 
by  trusting  to  the  suppliers  with 
whom  you  have  dealt  for  many 
years  or  putting  your  supply  fu¬ 
ture  in  the  hands  of  government 
officials.  These  officials  are  of 
necessity  inexperienced  and 
must  consider  the  price  prob- 


CALENDAR 

Oet.  1-8  —  National  News¬ 
paper  Week. 

Oet.  5 — National  Newspa¬ 
per  Boy  Day. 

Oet.  S-6  —  New  England 
Mechanical  Conference,  Hotel 
Statler,  Boston. 

Oct.  7 — New  Jersey  Press 
Assn.,  25to  annual  Newspaper 
Institute,  Rutgers  Institute, 
Rutgers  University,  New 
Brunswick. 

Oet.  7-9— New  York  State 
Circulation  Managers  Assn., 
fall  meeting.  Palatine  Hotel, 
Newburgh. 

Oct.  7-8 — New  York  News¬ 
paper  Promotion  Managers 
Assn.,  New  York  Daily  News 
Bldg,  New  York  City. 

Oct.  7-12  —  Financial  Ad¬ 
vertisers  Assn.,  annual  con¬ 
vention,  San  Francisco  and 
Los  Angeles. 

Oet.  9-10  —  Ohio  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers’  Assn.,  fall 
meeting,  Neil  House,  Colum¬ 
bus. 

Oct.  9-10 — Four-State  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  meeting.  Natural 
Bridge  Hotel,  Roanoke,  Va. 

Oct.  10-15 — ^ANPA,  Bureau 
of  Advertising  Governing 
Board,  meeting,  St.  George 
Hotel,  Bermuda. 

Oet,  11 — Oregon  Associated 
Press  Members’  Assn.,  1946 
Oregon  -  Washington  -  Idaho 
meeting,  Davenport  Hotel, 
Spokane,  Wash. 
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Editors  Open  American  Press  Institute 


THE  American  Press  Institute 
opened  Monday  at  Columbia 
University,  New  York.  Twenty- 
&ve  managing  editors  and  news 
editors  from  coast  to  coast  swung 
immediately  into  a  three-week 
seminar  during  which  they  will 
discuss  practically  all  ramifica¬ 
tions  of  their  new^aper  work. 

Headquarters  is  in  the  Jour¬ 
nalism  Building  at  Columbia. 
Adjoining  offices  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute,  a  large  room  has  been 
equipped  with  an  oval  desk  seat¬ 
ing  30  persons.  Participants 
thus  face  each  other  across  the 
table  which  was  especially  con¬ 
structed  and  each  is  supplied 
with  desk  pad  and  writing  ma¬ 


terials.  Next  to  the  seminar 
room  is  a  work  room  where 
each  attendant  will  have  his 
own  desk  and  typewriter. 

The  seminar  members  are 
quartered  on  the  13th  floor  of 
John  Jay  Hall  where  the  Uni¬ 
versity  has  provided  individual 
rooms  with  modern  furnishings. 
The  group  will  have  meals  to¬ 
gether  in  a  private  dining  room 
in  the  same  building. 

Sevellon  Brown,  editor  and 


publisher  of  the  Providence 
(R.  I.)  Journal  -  Bulletin,  who 
originated  the  idea  for  the  Insti¬ 
tute  and  who  interested  37  pub¬ 
lishers  to  underwrite  Ae  experi¬ 
ment  for  a  two-year  trial,  opened 
the  seminar  by  telling  the  news¬ 
paper  executives: 

'^^Your  presence  here  testifies 
to  the  consciousness  of  your  pub¬ 
lishers  that  they  think  of  their 
newspapers  as  institutions  as 
well  as  properties.” 


FIRST  SESSION  OF  AMERICAN  PRESS  INSTITUTE:  Dean  Carl  W. 
Ackerman  oi  Columbia  University's  Graduate  School  s<  journalism 
addresses  newspaper  execufives.  At  head  oi  table,  left  to  right  are: 
Floyd  Taylor,  director  oi  APL*  Sevellon  Brown,  Dean  Ackerman.  Louis 
B.  Seltzer  end  Crove  Patterson, 


Striking  the  keynote  for  the 
first  seminar,  Mr.  Brown  said: 
"We  are  here  to  pioneer  for 
American  journalism — indeed,  I 
hope  for  worid  journalism — in 
an  experiment  in  professional 
education  on  a  high  level. 
Through  clinical,  self  -  driven 
study,  it  is  our  high  purpose  to 
make  ourselves  and  the  news¬ 
papers  we  represent  of  neater 
service  and  effectiveness  in  per¬ 
forming  the  vital  function  of  a 
free  press  in  a  democracy. 

“We  are  here  because  we  rec¬ 
ognize  the  tremendous  social 
respoiuibllities  whidi  are  ours 
responsibilities  of  a  scojie  and 
(Continued  on  page  58) 


Keynote:  Don't  Drive  Readers  into  Mental  Fog 


IN  A  "headlong  flow  of  complex 

events,”  the  press  must  guard 
vigilantly  against  incomplete  and 
misleading  reports,  said  Sevel¬ 
lon  Brown,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Providence  (R.  I.)  Jour¬ 
nal-Bulletin,  in  setting  the  stage 
for  the  first  American  Press  In¬ 
stitute. 

“Innumerable  brief  reports, 
presented  without  perspective 
or  backgrtnind,  can  only  drive 
the  reader  into  a  mental  log,” 
he  cautioned. 

The  full  text  of  his  remarks 
this  week  at  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity  follows: 

'We're  Here  to  Pioneer' 

UNDER  the  auspices  and  sanc¬ 
tions  of  trustees  of  this  great 
University,  we  gather  here  as 
skilled  and  experienced  news¬ 
paper  men  selected  from  every 
section  of  the  country.  We  are 
here  to  pioneer  for  American 
journalism — indeed,  I  hope  for 
world  journalism — in  an  exper¬ 
iment  in  professional  education 
on  a  high  level.  Through  clini¬ 
cal.  self-driven  study,  it  is  our 
high  purpose  to  make  ourselves 
and  the  newspapers  we  repre¬ 
sent  of  greater  service  and  ef¬ 
fectiveness  in  performing  the 
vital  function  of  a  free  press  in 
a  demcwracy. 

"We  are  here  because  we  rec¬ 
ognize  the  tremendous  social  re¬ 


sponsibilities  which  are  ours,  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  a  scope  and  com¬ 
plexity  scarcely  dreamed  of  by 
newq>aper  men  a  short  genera¬ 
tion  ago.  If  certain  writers  have 
created  in  the  popular  mind  a 
stereotyped  impression  of  the 
newspaper  man  as  a  cocksure, 
cynical  individual  who  thinks 
he  has  all  the  answers,  the  labors 
of  this  group  alone  may  go  far 
to  banish  any  such  shallow  mis¬ 
conception. 

“No  intelligent  man  can  ap¬ 
proach  with  other  than  courage 
and  humility  the  responsibility 
for  providing  the  basic,  primary 
source  of  hAormation  for  140,- 
000,000  Americans  of  the  sig¬ 
nificant  day-to-day  happenings 
in  community,  state,  nation  and 
world. 

“If  this  Institute  is  to  suc¬ 
ceed,  it  must  be  the  living  sym¬ 
bol  of  a  newborn  determination 
of  publishers,  editors  and  re¬ 
porters  of  newspapers  to  strive 
unceasingly  to  improve  them¬ 
selves  that  they  may  fulfill  their 
obligations  with  increasing  ef¬ 
fectiveness  in  this  critical  period 
of  human  history. 

“It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
responsibility  for  the  survival  of 
our  way  of  life,  based  on  human 
liberty  and  the  dignity  of  the 
individual,  rests  as  heavily  upon 
the  shoulders  of  editors  and  re¬ 
porters,  as  upon  any  professional 


group.  It  cannot  be  too  often  re¬ 
called  that  the  very  impetus  for 
the  spectacular  flowering  of  cul¬ 
tural  and  material  progress  in 
our  Western  world,  came  from 
the  painfully  won  victories  of 
centuries  for  freedom  of  thought 
and  expression.  One  has  only  to 
travel  about  the  world  to  know 
that  the  great  majority  of  its 
inhabitants,  still  living  under 
varying  degrees  of  intellectual 
serfdom  continue  to  struggle  as 
they  have  for  ages  on  the  ragged 
edge  of  bare  existence. 

The  Only  Way  to  Truth' 

“WE  know  that  every  great  hu¬ 
man  achievement,  spiritual  or 
material,  is  the  result  of  the  free, 
uninhibited  collaboration  of 
many  minds.  We  know  that  the 
only  way  to  truth  is  through  the 
free  and  unlimited  association  of 
ideas  end  information,  and  that 
what  seems  a  great  truth  today, 
may  be  replaced  with  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  one  tomorrow.  We  know 
that  the  genius  who  makes  a 
great  discovery  in  physical 
science,  or  develops  a  great  new 
principle  in  social  science,  bases 
his  work  on  the  labors  of  untold 
thousands  who  preceded  him. 
and  depends  upon  innumerable 
thousands  more  to  test  his  dis¬ 
covery  and  bring  it  to  prac¬ 
tical  appllcatlorn  for  you  and 
me. 


“When  the  flow  of  ideas  and 
information  is  blocked,  human 
progress  and  creatlveness  lan- 
gul&es. 

“The  very  core  of  the  sources 
of  current  Information  in  our 
democratic  world.  Is  the  news 
gathering  activity  of  our  daily 
press  arSi  the  world-wide  news 
collect!  ng  instrumentalities 
which  it  supports.  So  long  as 
we  are  fired  by  ever  glowing 
zeal  to  get  the  news,  amtever 
the  difficulties  or  obstacles,  and 
to  present  it  honestly,  objertive- 
ly  and  understandably,  however, 
complex  or  controvereial  the 
subject  matter  may  be,  we  may 
have  faith  in  the  survival  of 
this  creative  way  of  life. 

“But  it  would  be  foolhardy  to 
minimize  the  moral  hazards 
which  confront  us.  The  atom 
bomb  and  the  rocket-propelled 
missile  may  be  ffie  particular 
products  of  war  which  make  our 
flesh  creep.  But  the  war  brought 
to  infamous  fruition  other  weap¬ 
ons,  just  as  deadly.  I  refer  to 
the  psychological  weapons,  by 
which  a  Goebbels,  manipulating 
the  instruments  of  mass  com¬ 
munication,  and  assisted  by  se¬ 
cret  police  in  every  city  block 
and  crossroads  community,  took 
control  of  the  minds  of  virtually 
an  entire  people,  and  drove  it 
to  mass  madness. 

(Continued  on  page  60) 
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Press  Wins  Battle 
To  Cover  Hangings 


Prewt*M  Stabon  PX  Endt  Nuernberg  Job 


By  Stephen  Monchctk 


A  BTOHTY  blow  was  struck  for  of  War  Robert  P  Patterson 

'“^1  S'Pt-  P-  10>.  Hrging 


.  M  the  war  crlmi-  operations  in  Berlin  and  was  in 

I  Nuernberg  call^  service  from  the  beginning  of 

t  attention  to  another  notable  the  trials  Nov.  20,  1945  The 

“iSf*”®  Station  400-watt  transmitter  of  Prewi 

unit’ Wireless  mobile  design  and  manufacture  was 
unit  which  went  into  action  on  still  in  the  same  Army  truck 
Patterson  13®  beachhead  June  that  carried  it  onto  ihe  beach- 

),  urging  *  XT  ''®®^-  Approximately  500,000 

e  aUoted  berv^hor«t  ^>,^2  Zliu®iL  "’“'^^'rf.Press  were  handled  by 


- - »*aai,  txsocr,  oepi.  p.  lUI.  urSinff  <4i>Y..  j  A  AKi/ivAiiiiaitMjr  ouu.uuu 

and  as  a  i«s^t  newspaper  read-  that  correspondents  be  allowed  ho»  ®  iT®  *2  Nuren  words  of  press  were  handled  by 
m  around  the  world  will  read  to  cover  theevent  as  a  nutte^cd  herg  shorUy  after  It  had  finished  this  station  during  the  trials. 


ing  of  the  11  Nazi  war  criminals  men  who  gave  or  risked  their 
lives  to  eliminate  the  criminals. 


He  poinM  out  aiso'thatlfuU  Strohm  Records  Life 

coverage  of  the  executions  was  «  1  •  it  • 

Behind  Iron  Curtain 

reel  press  reports  would  insure 

V*  suspicions  and  rumors  WHEN  President  Truman  said  hours  he  had  bnardoH  » 
bre^  executions  might  American  correspo^ents  had  bound  plane.  At  firet  mistaken 

ACC  in  its  original  an-  iT 

nounc^nent  bairins  coverage  retorted  that  «©  identified  himself  but 

saWlth^madrtSItSSf  rohlT'strota  row'^taSS  srufulH,*^ 

^use  it  did  not  want  to  mar-  president  of  the  iiS^Uon  TOe 

•-m.  .  .  tyrize  the  criminals.  American  Asrl-  X?  a  “®"'  Ministry 

Boaito  lohason  Secretary  Patterson  referred  cuMural  BditSi'  him1fnd'givrhim‘?he®?S!S 

later  this  month  rather  than  the  “Sl  JS“t'  f  “T’i  ^ 

rehaAed  versions  of  official  an-  ican  member  of  the  ACC  who  through  RussU  i*  ******  *^***  ^ ^  planned  to 

nouncements.  .  was  not  sympathetic  at  find.  ^c?5rdinS^o  to  broadcast  and  to  take 

For  this  privilege  they  can  Thereafter  newspapers  around  his  desires  ”  fn?**!^**’  “M  any- 

thank  two  top  United  Press  exec-  picked  up  the  story  Back  in  the  thaf*duiuld*h?Sr»  ***®“  **®^’ 

ut^es  and  the  American  press.  ®<>itoriaUy  and  with  protest  mes-  United  States  *  ‘*1.  2 

Beginning  Sept  20  when  the  to  Patterson.  McNamey  with  more  than 

first  flash  from  Nuernberg  came  f t^ongressmen  in  Washing-  1,000  pictures  Sirahm  niilfi*  train, 

over  the  wires  barring  corre-  fo"-  pese  developmentTwere  and  abSnt 

spondents  from  the  executions  {^mediately  relayed  to  Nuem-  notes  Strohm  has  writt«i  a  se-  whenever 

«!  order  of  the  Big  Four  AlUed  ^  and  McNamiy  wzTver^  ries  of  s°x  arUcl^  f  “  N^  by  the 

Control  Council,  Earl  J,  John-  _  “Mnwhile,  Mr.  Baillie,  from  Service  on  how  the  Russian  neo-  122?  **2j  *®*'®  ***®' 

U.P.  vicepresident  and  gen-  P«}».  'irired  General  McNarney  pie  livi  NEa“  *”  ‘*'®'^ 

?"m.“*?'T*=““"**®'’’  “u**  *“®  •‘I®  °®ce  to  including  them  in  its  regular  v  forfespondents  told  him, 

^Uta,  U.P.  president,  with  &  the  ACC  reconsider  Its  de-  budget,  but  syndlcaSig^tarai  J^®  tiMt  he  wouldn’t  be  able 
tacking  of  newspaper  editorials,  ol*ion,  asserting  that  "secret  ex-  with  pictures'  beginning  I®,  *®*.  farmers’  homes  or 
hammered  away  at  Army  brass  eoutions  are  not  the  American  Oct.  7  *  *  *®l'®  pictures  in  collective  farms, 

until  the  ACC  in  Germany  re-  '"'“y-  “Wh.n  ^’uU?®  I*®**  “o  trouble. 

^  M  Forguso:.  Protrat.  wll]?ou  b’^^indl^TeilSo^S^^^^^^ 

Eight  to  Attond  Mr,  Baillie  noted  that  “in  the  what  you  write?”  a  Russian  sol-  declared  “Thi*  oiflv 

It  announced  it  would  permit  ^"“®f.  States  executions  are  <*l®>'  ®®l'®<l  *>1™  on  a  plane  trip  i  couldn’t  get  waf  nid 

J2'®,r'2ri2®g?'^®"‘®  ®®®*>  ‘^®  P'-®“  »”ocla  to  Minsk.  Sqi^re  Usuflly  I  tast  twk^ 

w.  w™  w,T 

copying  powers,  to  cover  the  >^“1®  Informed!’’  .  No>’’  Strohm  told  him.  “In  L,  DeTOlM?on^®  * 

^Uons  ’The  Nuernberg  Corre-  „  ™®"^  of  Americans  who  A'"®’’*?,®  'y®  y"**®  e»®ctly  as  we  *  traveled  with 

spondents  Association  was  re-  never  came  home  from  th^  war  **  please.  itAn^As*  d  i 

quested  to  select  its  represents-  J*'’-  ®®ll.lle  s®l«J.  "feel  that  they  .  “’’’,®"  ,^®?  people  of  fid^^A^ e^r Ic a n “ AlSSa^OT 
fives  for  the  assignment  '’®y®  ®  "Bbt  to  a  first-hand  new^  America  that  we  don’t  want  to  b  e d  e  1 1  *^ith’« 

In  tae  drawing  Oct.  2  at  K  Be^^V  Ibtt^  *tran.S- 

Nuernberg  Lowell  Bennett,  In-  tio??^2^  Pif®®  execu-  f®“‘ ,  .  <or  him  frequently. 

ternaUonal  News  Service,  and  ,®**<*l*lon  to  the  official  ^  This  sort  of  message  from  Hus-  „ 

Arthur  Gaeth,  Mutual  Br^-  '^rS^^iSK®'  **“”  people  to  Americans  was  B®*®  '®  Ehrenburg 


Arthur  Gaeth,  Mutual  Broad-  "piT  .  iSK®'  S®“  People  to  Americans  was  ,,,  ’  ™  i-uieiiiiurg 

casting  System,  were  selected  as  ACC  gave  permission  for  Strobm’s  aim  in  visiting  Russia,  .  J  ’*;®,®  completely  satis- 

the  American  press  representa-  f2.25^®  ^I'ortly  after  Mr.  Ball-  o"**  ^e  only  explanation  he  H®**  with  being  able  to  go  any 

fives.  However.  INS  has  re-  ***iSJ?^  S®*  received.  could  offer  Editor  &  Pubusher  Pl®ce  and  do  and  see  ^at  I 

quested  that  J.  lUngsbury  Smith  a/J®®  S'  Ferguson,  president  of  why  the  Russians  had  lowered  ?^*®?  *0  see,”  Strohm  said, 

its  European  general  manaser’  Sflzif  Newspictures  and  NBA  B>*lr  l>®ns  against  unconducted  On  the  half  dozen  occasions  my 

Im»  eiiKs4t*ia*A.a  e _ n _ .a***.  '  StorviCC.  filed  »  fni^vnal  tfnira  nnH  T\lA*ifi>A  *abf>AA«  xr^  COminV  waft  Irnnnm  tn  Ael«MMAA 


AVI  iv«s»ignmeni.  m*;:: VM^wgrapners,  va  A-»u*r»c  rurmer,  «  jod  oe  -  vvv*^va«c,  u«cbs  ui«  enu- 

The  correspondents  associa-  j  *’®*  news  just  as  the  eight  years,  to  make  a  shoes  and  shirts,  erect 

tion  also  requested  permission  '  ’  ®“‘*  will  tell  a  re^rtorial  trip  through  Europe  welcoming  posters,  set  elaborate 

for  a  third  representative  and  if  ®*nry  ttat  can  be  ®“^  I*®**  practically  finished  the  f  ®  *>  I  e  s  groaning  with  food 

it  is  granted  Dana  Adams  **'’•  Ferguson  said  in  without  being  able  to  get  a  enough  to  feed  a  peasant  for 

Schmidt,  New  York  Times  will  ”**  cable.  Russian  visa.  So  he  sent  a  cable  weeks.  It  was  easy  to  appreciate 

eet  fhst  wiu  direof  In  Stnlln-  the  nitfalls  nf  thu  i«n..i 


B®}‘7?ldf’  Neuj  York  Times.  wlU 
get  that  spot. 

The  Americans  and  British 
members  wlU  function  under  a 
^1  arangement,  and  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  the  others  also  will  op¬ 
erate  on  that  basis. 

Not  only  freedom  of  the  press 
but  public  freedom  of  informa¬ 
tion  wu  Involved  in  the  threat¬ 
ened  Nuernberg  blackout,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Johnson  who 
sparked  the  successful  10-day 
campaign. 

Mr.  Johnson  started  the  baU 
rolling  with  a  wire  to  Secretary 


Local  News  First 

Ohesler,  Petr^Jfermona  Gea¬ 
ring  and  his  pals  wars  rsla- 
gotad  to  pegs  3  of  lha  Chaatsr 
Timas  whan  thair  ssnisness  at 
Nuarnhaxg  wars  onnouncad 
OcL  I.  Acquisition  of  a  now 
watar  sourca  for  Chastar  and 
othar  local  naws  wars  faa- 
tnrad  on  tha  first  two  pages. 


direct  to  Stalin:  the  pitfalls  of  the  usual  'con- 

FuU  Fraadom  AUowsd  «{i2!2L‘®"l’  ***®®,®  occasions 

«4A.x.xitAXAi  e  _s  *  WO  a_  afforded  an  opportunity  for 

In  ^  February  comparison  with  what  I  found 

to  visit  USSR  because  I  want  to  when  I  arrived  unheralded  ” 
acquaint  Americans  with  accom-  Strohm  was  travelins  in'  Hus 
Plishments  of  Soviet  Agriculture  sla  arSe  Ume“  as  Ib^ 
and  to  further  lu^erstandlng  be-  Ehrenburg  was  traveling 
tween  common  peoples  of  two  through  Uie  U.  S.  Strohm  r^ 
period  of  f erred  to  the  uncomplimentary 
.®PP5®o*®*e  articles  the  Russian  Journ^t 
taing  i^rmltted  to  take  story  of  had  written  and  said  he  was 
heroic  ^viet  people  to  130  mil-  planning  to  send  him  proofs  of 

i  y®"-"  A  th®  NEA  seril?  on  ^e  pSpiI 
I®®™ed  Behind  the  Iron  Curtain”  and 
from  ^rlin  taat  his  visa  had  invite  the  Russian  iournallst’s 
come  through.  In  another  48  comments  journalists 
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■Advertisers  View 
Radio  Diiieienily 

Atiahtic  Crrr.  N.  J.  —  Ads 


Warned  Industry  Must  Tell 
Story  to  Save  Free  Enterprise 
By  Sconuel  Rovner 


Atiahtic  Crrr.  N.  J.  _  Adrcr- 
tisers  are  taking  a  somewhS 
closer  look  these  days  at  raiU^ 
the  glamour  girl”  they  mar- 
•*“*  *0  learn  c.*^j‘^***®„**3'  Don  Stetler  of 
tools  already  ®tan^rd  Brands,  Inc.,  told 
svsilable.  PftrticulAr  attentinn  ®®®b6r8  of  tho  ^ 

AdvSSse^r^^eS? 

lie  Klatio&R  on  the  commi&tv  wedc. 

community  .^eVc  aU  been  becomin*  un- 

<*uu  M  ,  .  A?*  Statlna  the  eon-  •  time 

tithe  of  its  ad  appropria-  ^*“tlon  keynote,  said  advertising  {hfi  ***S  hone^oon  is  over  — 
itions.  cited  a  «oal:  to  promot^  brought  into 

campaigns  hp  level  of  consumer  «pIpp  our  homes  for  better  or  for 

cantankerous 
as  the  rest  of 
ways  more 
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car- 
ever 
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hlm, 
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I  or 
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M.ii  .  -  .0*  tne  AS 

National  Advertisers  —  _  _ 

rS'ASte-si.ss 

heard  a  half -dozpif^»^^t^  ,**,Efoduct  advertising.  **  sdvertlslng  metiiod  to  talent  and  time  costs.  Increasing 

warntlittodus^  mus?WS  ers  “  oonsum-  »«?ond  objSSiye.  •‘‘“tSTS? 

fory  if  anti^dllSS?  erg^Hl  a,T  klT  »l»rUlness.  etc. 

litettSs^Kodo'SM  f°‘“«*oV?Jun‘^e^^  prSdiv”"^  «“* 

ssffi'Miirir* 

do  P>^«*  to  Ad  Goals  Cited  AAAA  aSd  tte^A  edvtoSlTwn. 

Ada  Saan  V  J  **£•  ®uthenburg  described  the  i^i^^*®*!®****  committees  to  work  P™otloes  in  ad- 

svop.  .  ®  of  the  Eiliw^e  an??  developing  public  ^  ^  **''‘”*  ■*>o"t  a 

.irl?"  various  starting  points  Cooperative  Leammi^ui  latlons  advertising  “  ^  stabilised  economy.  Peaks  and 

tlon?!hp****^®”  ®“  ***o  conven-  D/  trank  discussion  of  t^  ri^’  1.  ^hase  enumerated  what  jt^*rnii^  P*o™otlon,  he 
tlon  taeme— sound  public  rela-  of  business,  henM  fh«  r  ”***  *’*  regarded  as  rnlscom^ti^.  follow  those  of  the  business 

tlons  for  managernem- arrive  has  Beenllk^ail^.^L'^*^!  whfeh^SSw^S 

Am?!*  *“?*  J  conclusion:  that  "oted.  for  example  that^Ln?:?  ***«  American  public  The  fevorabtene- 

gf s,ss”s  3'M:  s:KSS,„“r5M£»E' 

“"wS'M.AiSf.isE??'  sssasr®"-""'-'”-- 
<.'»a^K“p».i3sss! 

(Continued  on  «mim  mi 
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™«AaA,  cnairman  of  the  boaz^ 
EHiiSn^c”?  *  Dcldlng;  Paul  S 
Electric  Prod¬ 
ucts  Co.,  outgoing  ANA  chalr- 

Se^ilNA*^  S'  President  of 

thf  AVA**^  Corp.,  chairman  of 
mitfi^Dr*^w’“®  relations  com- 
WesMen?'-  to.?l.I'‘?k._vlce- 


•‘•'^'rtlser,  at 


- -  o-rnasi 

^ots  Ruthenburg,  presidmt’  ATtANTIC  CITY  NT  m. 

Dctdlng  warned  that  busl-  fdvertisers  the  three-phase  >pp?  Population;  housing;  wholesale  tunw^Mn™?**  “  manufac- 

vW-pWars.’S- 

-4?3J»s„wis.sss," 

ernment  are  in  headl^ff  conflict  '^^“’'cement  at  the  37th  annual  !^«*?m**f*^  “®wjpaper*  penetrat-  know'  * 

^^*  *oviVt‘to  f‘”«OM"“Ad?JeSta^f^“°^®i  Sd'riloT”’^?^'**^  P«^  tte  “*SSal 

PMple  2.  That  it  is  the  fum"  ‘he  propam  would  "permit  tte  hJ  each  county  Sdve^r^r^i?«?,ii“iJ2“^ 

s:::r  I— 

iiarSa;i£ 


P'ceept  and  example  '  _ _  .  .  For  P,;mp.pi„  _  portunlty.  It  is  of  ^tlmnS 

a  tance  to  us  both.  ^  BurM?s 

D.  auoommm  «grl«K  *wi- 


lace  Of 

li*®***^'  i»  not  - 
Hshfe^hJ**  complacent.  Adver- 
Usli^  by  precept  and  examnle 

lS”in*h?Pi*  “®. ‘"D  responsibil- 
i"  helping  to  protect  Amer¬ 
ica  from  without  and  from^tt- 

'^ho  last  Spring 
t  a  convention  «#  t _ 


ihe  3:b72  uS"|tatereo™:  ^ 

Contin?i^gl5feNfrom  the  prSn^  ~ntim^ 

_Beading.*anj^S£rr‘1?  ^ 

’  «•  confidence/* 


"*r.  oeiaing,  who  last  Snrlna  ^''•••v****"*  oiuay  ox  r 

AUSMe?l5stt^  ”  ^fiSa“cSli.~^j^7“^"”5^  &et2S^  with-y-.iS?-Tot?“5 

cies  urged  Industry  to  al  fo^e*"a  l^^ou^.^^irtSS'^wiu  be 
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4  Dailies  Suspended 
In  Springfield,  Mass. 


SPRINGFIELD,  Mass.  —  Little 
hope  was  seen  for  an  early  end 
of  the  shutdown  of  the  four 
Sprinsfield  newspapers  as  the 
dispute  entered  its  eighth  day  as 
E&P  went  to  press. 

State  conciliators,  meeting  in 
Boston  with  the  heads  of  three 
unions  and  Sherman  H.  Bowles, 
who  identified  himself  as  an  em¬ 
ploye  representing  management, 
predieted  that  eontraet  negotia¬ 
tions  would  be  protraeted. 

Executives  of  the  papers 
spread  the  word  Oct.  3  that 
stafii  would  be  recruited  to  pub¬ 
lish  one  morning  and  one  eve¬ 
ning  daily  without  di^lay  ad¬ 
vertising,  starting  Ifonday. 
Robert  Kirkpatrick,  ITU  repre¬ 
sentative,  said  he  knew  of  no 
agreement  on  the  plan. 

2Sc  a  Copy  tor  Papers 
More  than  450  employes  of  the 
Republican,  Daily  News,  and 
Union  (m.  and  e.)  are  affected. 

On  Monday,  William  Dwight, 
managing  editor  of  the  Hoty- 
ofce  Tronscript-Telepram,  an¬ 
nounced  the  Telegram  would 
print  a  Springfield  edition  for 
the  duration.  Dwight  said  he  or¬ 
dered  an  additional  35,000  copies 
run  daily.  At  this  time  the 
Transcript-Telegram  was  mak¬ 
ing  no  attempt  to  sell  adver¬ 
tising  in  Springfield. 

The  35,000  papers  were  gob¬ 
bled  up  as  soon  as  they  hit  the 
street,  as  newspaper-starved 
Springfield  got  its  first  look  at 
local  daily  news  since  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  suspension  Sept. 
28.  Boston  and  New  York  pa¬ 
pers  also  sold  out  in  a  short 
time. 

As  an  indieation  of  how  any¬ 
thing  resembling  a  qewspaper 
sold  in  this  city  of  160,000,  cut 
off  from  the  iocal  news  for  the 
first  time  in  102  years,  news 
dealers  said  5,000  copies  of  the 
Springfield  Free  Preu,  a  poli¬ 
ng  weekly,  were  sold  out  15 
^utes  after  it  hit  the  stands. 
Boys  were  getting  25  cents  a 

SIS.  ***’’ 

Comics  Distributed  Ree 
Bowles,  in  a  statement  to  the 
Transcript,  said  the  tieup  would 
last  a  long  Hme,  Dwight  claimed 
to  jouncing  his  invasion  of 
the  Springfield  territory. 

Previously,  Bowles  had  Is- 
mied  a  statement  saying  the 
^ringfield  situation  is  the  be- 
gtonning  of  a  national  effort  on 
the  part  of  mechanical  unions 
to  establish  a  united  stand,  and 
he  said  Springfield  was  "the 
pig  for  the  nation."  Bow¬ 
les  labeled  the  ITU  as  a  motivat- 
lu  force  behind  the  eombtoed 
efforts,  pointing  out  that  up  un¬ 
til  now  the  three  unions  had  al¬ 
ways  acted  independently.  In 
typographical  strikes,  Bowles 
said,  pressmen  and  stereoty^rs 
have  stayed  on  the  job  and  the 
newspapers  have  been  able  to 
publish. 

Bowles  claimed  he  had  ar¬ 
rived  at  an  agreement  with  the 
pressmen  and  stereotypers,  but 


orders  from  "higher  up"  had 
forced  them  to  abandon  the 
agreements  when  he  was  unable 
to  reach  a  settlement  with  ITU. 

Peaceful  picketing  continued 
at  the  plants  and  management 
made  no  attempt  to  operate. 
Copies  of  98,000  Sunday  comics 
were  distributed  by  Bowles’  cir- 
eulfttlon  trucks  to  all  dealers  on 
a  free  basis. 

Spokesmen  for  management 
told  editorial  employes  they 
might  be  well  advised  to  ‘Took 
for  other  Jobs.” 

Pressmen,  stereotypers  and 
typographers,  acting  under  an 
ultimatum  served  a  week  previ¬ 
ously,  refused  to  enter  the 
plant  when  the  day  shift  started 
on  Sept.  26.  They  said  they 
were  acting  on  orders  of  inter¬ 
national  representatives. 

The  work  stoppage  came  after 
negotiations  between  the  union 
representatives  and  Bowles, 
who  has  elaimed  he  is  no  longer 
publisher  of  the  newspapers,  col¬ 
lapsed. 

The  newspapers  claimed,  "the 
employes  were  not  permitt^  by 
their  international  representa¬ 
tives  to  take  a  strike  vote." 

Vat  Training  Cited 

“The  chief  point  at  issue,"  a 
spokesman  for  management 
said,  “is  the  question  of  suf¬ 
ficient  help  for  the  composing 
rooms.  The  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  has  not  been 
able  to  furnish  enough  help  and 
at  the  same  time  has  objected  to 
the  newspapers'  school  for  train¬ 
ing  return^  servicemen." 

"The  Union  opposed  before 

fiovemmental  bodies  the  estab- 
ishment  of  the  school  under  the 
GI  BiU  of  Rights,  and  had 
threatened  to  suspend  one  of  its 
members  who  was  an  instructor. 
Under  the  cireumstances  it  is 
impossible  to  do  business  with 
the  Union." 

Union  spokesmen  replied 
Bowles  had  refused  to  accept 
a  eontraet  calling  for  a  $60 
weekly  wage  and  would  not  ne¬ 
gotiate  a  eontraet. 

Anthony  J.  Deandrade,  rep¬ 
resenting  the  Springfield  local  of 
the  International  Printing  Press¬ 
men  and  Assistants  Union,  said; 

"Bowles’  claim  that  toe  strike 
was  toe  result  of  a  training 
dispute  is  a  smoke  screen;  com¬ 
pletely  erroneous  and  untrue.” 

The  state  conciliator  said  on 
Wednesday  that  at  the  end  of 
toe  sesdon  Tuesday  ni^t  he 
had  arrived  at  an  understand¬ 
ing  wito  both  parties  to  toe  dis¬ 
pute  that  they  would  continue 
their  negotiations  without  a 
third  party  being  present,  and 
so  the  state  was  withdrawing 
from  toe  discussion. 

He  said  toe  unions  reserved 
toe  right,  however,  to  return  to 
the  State  Board  of  Conciliation 
and  Arbitration  if  negotiations 
reached  an  impasse  again. 

Homerman  said  that  toe 
anions  flatly  refused  a  proposal 
by  Bowles  that  they  return  to 
work  on  their  pre-stoppage 
(Continued  on  page  65) 


Chico  Strike 
Lasts  One  Day 

Chico,  Calif.  —  A  one  -  day 
strike  on  Chico  newspapers 
ended  Oct.  2  wito  agreement 
for  a  new  International  Typo 
graphical  scale  of  $1.60  per 
hour  for  seven  months  then 
$1.70  for  five  months  wito  $1 
shift  additional  for  night  work. 
Previous  scale  was  $1.25  hourly 
dayside,  and  $1.37  nightside. 

San  Diego  Guild  Pact 

Sam  Diego,  Calif. — Wage  in¬ 
creases  are  provided  to  a  new 
contract  signed  by  the  San 
Diego  Journal  and  the  San  Diego 
Newspaper  Guild  covering  em¬ 
ployes  in  toe  editorial,  display 
and  classified  advertising,  ac- 
coimting.  telephone  operators, 
and  building  maintenance  de¬ 
partments.  Minimum  pay  for 
reporters  with  five  years’ .  ex¬ 
perience  was  raised  from  $65  to 
$73.50  wedily. 


Typ^  Strike 
Shuts  Papers 
In  Eries  Pa. 

Earn,  Pa. — A  printers  strike 
has  shut  down  Erie’s  three  daily 
newspapers  having  a  combined 
circulation  of  100,000.  The  97 
printers,  members  of  AFL,  ITU, 
walked  out  at  6  p.m.  Tuesday, 
halting  publication  of  the  Erie 
Timet,  the  Dispatch-Herald  and 
toe  Morning  Sun. 

Publishers  said  toe  strike 
came  without  warning  after 
negotiations  for  a  50-cent  an 
hour  increase  broke  down.  The 
9'7  printers  Involved  demanded 
$2  an  hour  while  toe  publishers 
offered  $1,775  an  hour. 

At  present  the  situation  is  still 
holding  fire  while  union  men 
wrangle  it  out  among  them¬ 
selves.  It  is  alleged  that  one 
dissenting  vote  is  holding  up 
settlement. 


Guild  Fights  Apathy  Toward 
Los  Angeles  Herald-Express  Strike 


AN  “EMERGENCY  meeting"  of 

the  Newspaper  Guild  of  New 
York,  called  by  a  committee  of 
Hearst  unit  officers,  was  in  ses¬ 
sion  as  E&P  went  to  press  Oct.  3. 

One  purpose  was  said  to  be 
an  effort  to  rouse  guild  mem- 
members  from  an  apathetic  at¬ 
titude  toward  toe  plight  of  Lot 
Angelet  (Calif.)  Herald  &  Ex¬ 
press  members  whose  "no-con¬ 
tract  -  no  work”  ultimatum 
caused  suspension  of  toe  paper 
five  weeks  ago. 

Following  the  breaking  off  of 
negotiations  in  a  stalemate  over 
wages,  toe  Los  Angeles  News¬ 
paper  Guild  issued  a  statement 
this  week  pleading  for  financial 
support. 

“The  record  of  toe  Los  An¬ 
geles  Newspaper  Guild’s  parti¬ 
cipation  in  toe  strike,  apart  from 
toe  strikers  themselves,  is  a  rec¬ 
ord  of  widespread  apathy  and  a 
general  sitdown,"  said  toe  state¬ 
ment,  noting  that  “little  more 
than  $1,300  thus  far  has  come 
in  aid  to  toe  strikers,  although 
considerably  more  has  been 
pledged.” 

Despite  toe  strike  terminology 
in  the  letter  to  members,  toe 
L.A.  guild  sought  to  stir  up  noto¬ 
riety  by  the  refusal  of  Los  An¬ 
geles  newspapers  to  publish  a 
guild  ad  calling  it  a  "Hearst 
lockout.”  Guild  ads  were 
declined  also  because  of  a  claim 
as  to  profits  of  toe  Hearst  Con¬ 
solidated  Publications. 

The  Herald  &  Express  pub¬ 
lished  and  ad  stating  that  toe 
California  Department  of  Em- 
plosrment  has,  in  effect,  held 
that  it  is  a  strike  and  not  a 
lockout  by  refusing  unemploy¬ 
ment  compensation  benefits  and 
veterans’  allowances  to  strikers. 

“Not  imtil  toe  last  moment  of 
negotiations  on  Sept.  25,”  said 
management’s  ad,  "did  toe 
union  recede  from  its  arbitrary 
60%  wage  increase  demand,  and 
then  they  ridiculously  reduced 
toe  demand  to  40%,  plus  over 
90  other  substantial  contract 


changes!  They  broke  off  when 
the  Herald-Express  refused  to 
pay  this  fantastic  Increase!” 

The  paper  has  offered  a  flat 
12Vi%  wage  increase,  three 
weeks’  vacation  wito  pay  after 
five  years’  service,  double  pay 
on  holidays,  dues  checkoff, 
seniority  and  other  items. 

ANG  President  Milton  Mur¬ 
ray  hurried  from  Los  Angeles  to 
a  meeting  of  the  guild’s  National 
Wage  Program  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  in  Washington.  The  com¬ 
mittee  issued  a  statement,  say¬ 
ing: 

“Conditional  offers  of  $5  in¬ 
creases  in  Cleveland  and  $6  in 
Philadelphia  in  current  negotia¬ 
tions  are  ridiculous.  All  guild 
locals  will  be  advised  that  it 
is  necessary  to  maintain  the  ex¬ 
cellent  support  being  given  to 
toe  Los  Angeles  strikers  and  at 
the  same  ume  to  prepare  for 
defense  of  toe  wage  program  on 
picket  lines  elsewhere.” 

A  threatened  strike  at  toe 
P/iilodelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer,  one 
of  toe  "guinea  pigs”  in  toe 
guild’s  $100-a-week  program, 
was  hanging  in  toe  balance  Oct. 
3.  More  than  150  eligible  mem¬ 
bers  absented  themselves  from  a 
meeting  at  which  a  strike  re¬ 
solution  was  adopted,  271-99. 

Arrangements  are  made  for 
"getting  out  toe  paper,  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  happens,”  was  toe 
word  E&P  received  from  private 
sources. 

Chicago  Newspaper  Guild 
adopted  a  resolution  advising 
publishers  and  other  imions  that 
it  “condemns  toe  tactics  of  Chi¬ 
cago  publishers  in  any  plan  they 
may  have  to  make  use  of  varl- 
typer  machines  in  case  of  a 
strike  by  members  of  toe  Chi¬ 
cago  Typographical  Union.” 

ITU  1%'Mident  Wbodruff  Ran¬ 
dolph  entered  the  negotiations 
on  Wednesday  and  met  again 
Thursday  wito  the  Franklin  As¬ 
sociation,  bargaining  group  for 
600  commercial  printers  in  Chi¬ 
cago. 
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ALL  IN  THE  WEEK'S  GRIST  OF  EDITORIAL  CARTOON  SUBJECTS 
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WHERE  DOLLARS  MAKE  SENSE 

Fr»nk  Williams,  Detroii  (Mich.)  Fr*f  Pr*i$ 


GUIDING  PRINCIPLE 

Anne  Mergen,  Miami  (FU.)  Newt 


THIS  CANT  LAST 

Edmund  Duffy,  Ba^imore  (Md.)  Stm 


Columbus  Papers 
Ready  for  Turtle’ 


COLUMBUS,  O. — ^It  never  rains 
but  what  it  pours. 

Columbus  was  in  the  throes 
of  the  first  day  of  a  transporta¬ 
tion  strike,  demanding  full  at¬ 
tention  of  local  staffs,  and  the 
telegraph  desks  were  devoting 
their  major  consideration  to  the 
sentencing  of  the  top  Nazi  war 
criminals  Tuesday  morning  when 
word  came  that  the  Navy’s 
“Truculent  Turtle”  was  to  end 
its  historic  non-stop  flight  from 
Australia  at  Port  Columbus. 

Their  hands  were  already 
more  than  full,  but  editors  made 
swift  readjustments  in  assign¬ 
ments  and  makeup  plans,  and 
were  ready  to  take  the  Turtle  in 
stride  when  it  touched  its  wheels 
to  earth  at  12:28  p.m.  (EST). 

Papers  Maks  Over 
First  indication  that  Colum¬ 
bus  would  be  the  terminus  of 
the  record  flight  came  at  8:58 
a.m.  when  the  press  services  re¬ 
layed  word  from  the  plane  that 
the  selection  of  a  landing  place 
had  been  made. 

The  Columbus  Dispatch,  with 
its  first  edition  going  in  at  9:20, 
had  streamers  on  Nuernberg  and 
the  local  tran.sportation  tie-up. 
A  quick  change  threw  a  ffaM 
streamer  across  the  top  announc¬ 
ing  that  the  plane  was  coming 
here. 

The  Columbus  Citizen,  the 
other  afternoon  daily,  played 
the  strike  and  the  Nazis,  using 
a  two-column  head  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  page  on  the  THirtle. 

As  these  first  editions  went  to 
press,  swift  plans  were  in  prog¬ 
ress  for  coverage. 

The  Citizen’s  aviation  editor. 
Mervin  Roland,  already  was  at 
the  airport  on  another  story  and 
was  ordered  to  stay  there.  An¬ 
other  Citizen  reporter  and  a  pho¬ 


tographer,  pulled  from  the 
strike  coverage,  joined  him 
shortly  before  noon. 

’The  Dispatch  sent  Reporter 
Tod  Paer  and  Photographers 
Bill  Trayte  and  Stu  Schneider, 
while  Karl  Pualy,  of  the  Ohio 
State  Journal  (morning),  was 
on  hand. 

From  the  local  INS  bureau 
came  Manager  Harold  Lisk  and 
Freeman  Fullbrlght,  Ken  Davis 
and  Harold  Valentine  from  the 
local  AP  ofiice,  while  Ted  Alex¬ 
ander  and  John  Dietrich  were 
on  hand  from  U.P. 

’These  press  service  staffs  later 
were  augmented  by  reinforce¬ 
ments  flown  in  from  Chicago 
and  Washington.  On  Admiral 
Ewing’s  air  transport  from  Chi¬ 
cago  came  Earl  Akroyd  and  Ed 
Maloney  of  AP:  William  L.  Col¬ 
lins,  assistant  INS  bureau  mana¬ 
ger  at  Chicago,  and  an  Acme 
photographer,  along  with  a  num¬ 
ber  of  special  correspondents  of 
Chicago  papers. 

From  Washington,  where  they 
had  been  poised  to  fly  to  Ber¬ 
muda  if  necessary,  came  James 
Strebig,  AP  aviation  wrriter; 
John  Rous,  AP  photographer; 
Lee  Van  Atta  of  INS;  Don  Gon¬ 
zales  of  U.P.;  Max  Cook,  Scrlpps- 
Howard  aviation  writer;  and 
Bill  Coyle  of  the  American 
Broadcasting  Co. 

More  than  30  cameras  were 
trained  on  the  plane  and  its 
crew;  two  score  reporters  fired 
questions;  Aere  was  the  usual 
scramble  for  phones,  and  the 
story  was  on  its  way. 

Films  from  the  airport  were 
in  the  Dispatch  darkroom  17 
minutes  after  the  planes  landed. 

’The  Dispatch  home  edition, 
press  time  2  p.m.,  carried  46 
column  inches  of  ’iSirtle  art  on 


page  one  and  55  column  inches 
on  an  inside  page.  Additional 
space  had  become  available 
earlier  when  some  merchants 
cancelled  advertising  due  to  the 
street  car  and  bus  strike. 

In  this  edition  the  strike  and 
the  Turtle  each  bad  streamers, 
but  Nuernberg  fell  to  a  1-column 
two-line  24-point  head  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page,  with  a  dis¬ 
play  jump  head  and  22  half¬ 
column  cuts  of  the  defendants 
inside. 

The  Citizen’s  home  edition 
had  an  eight  on  the  strike,  with 
1-column  top  heads  each  on  the 
Nazis  and  the  ’Turtle,  and  one 
3-column  cut  on  the  landing. 

AP  estimated  they  moved 
2,100  words  on  the  story.  INS 
Manager  Lisk  said  more  word- 
age  moved  than  on  any  story 
originating  here  since  before 
the  war. 

Radio,  too,  made  the  most  of 
the  short  notice  afforded.  WBNS 
used  a  portable  short  wave 
transmitter  to  relay  to  the  sta¬ 
tion  and  feed  the  Columbia  net. 
WCX>L  and  WHKC  both  had 
lines  speedily  strung  to  the 
Navy  hangar  and  fed  ABC  and 
Mutual,  respectively. 


LL  Gen.  CouitnsT  Hodges  pins  the 
Medal  ior  Merit  on  Fianda  S. 
Murphy,  publisher  of  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times. 


Merit  Medal 
To  F.  S.  Murphy 

Hartford,  Coimi.  —  Francis  S. 
Murphy,  publisher  of  the  Hart¬ 
ford  Times,  this  week  received 
the  Medal  for  Merit,  awarded 
by  President  ’Truman  as  the 
highest  award  the  Government 
can  bestow  upon  a  non-military 
person. 

’The  medal  was  presented  on 
behalf  of  the  President  by  Lt 
Gen.  Courtney  Hodges,  com¬ 
mander  of  the  First  Army. 

The  citation  to  Mr.  Murphy  is 
as  follows: 

“Francis  Stephen  Murphy,  for 
exceptionally  meritorious  con¬ 
duct  in  the  performance  of  out¬ 
standing  semce  to  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Murphy,  from  the 
time  that  danger  of  hostilities 
was  first  seen,  to  the  end  of  the 
emergency,  was  prominent  in 
Connecticut  for  his  leadership 
and  his  indefatigable  efforts.  .  . . 

“He  devised  and  led  programs 
lor  the  recruitment  of  both  men 
and  women  for  the  armed  serv¬ 
let.  gave  invaluable  aid  in  help¬ 
ing  to  solve  production  prob¬ 
lems  arising  out  of  the  shortage 
of  labor  in  a  critical  area,  served 
on  a  judicial  board  dealing  with 
subversive  enemy  alien  cases, 
and  in  general  was  the  . . .  spirit 
in  a  multitude  of  activities. 

“Representatives  of  the  armed 
services,  whose  duty  took  them 
into  Hartford  or  Connecticut 
area,  found  him  a  tower  of 
strength  and  a  sound  adviser  in 
carrying  out  their  assignmmits. 
To  hundreds  of  young  men  seek¬ 
ing  to  enter  the  army  or  navy 
he  gave  personal  counsel  and 
assistance  with  their  problems. 
His  willingness  to  serve  was  an 
example  and  an  inspiration  to 
his  fellow  citizens;  his  clear  and 
resoiuceful  thinking  and  his 
vigor  in  work  and  in  leadership 
proved  a  most  important  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  war  effort  of  the 
natton.” 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 


N.  Y.  Blackout  a  Test 
Of  Retail  Ad  Methods 

By  Samual  Boyner 


C^ampalg-n6 

jt  anJ 

^^ccountd 

- By  B«Hy  Fewl'  — 


WHICH  pays  the  dividends  to  re- 

tailera— Institutional  or  price 
advertisinc?  Both,  if  they  are 
done  consistently.  Hist  was 
clearly  demonstrated  to  New 
York  stores  during  the  recent 
trucking  strike  when  lack  of 
newnrint  eliminated  practical¬ 
ly  all  di^lay  advertising  for  a 
week. 

And  the  lesson  was  learned 
both  by  the  ones  that  lost  sales 
and  by  those  whose  business 
went  along  on  a  fairly  even  keeL 

Almost  invariably,  the  high- 
price  institutional  advertisers 
reported  no  losses  when  sur¬ 
veyed  by  Fashion  Trades.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  promotion- 
minded  price  advertisers  ex¬ 
pected  “serious  trouble”  if  ttey 
had  had  to  continue  ad-less 
much  longer. 

Typical  of  the  Institutional  ad- 
vertiwrs'  comments  was  this, 
from  Lord  fc  Taylor; 

“We  weren’t  hurt  because, 
more  than  any  other  business  in 
the  city,  we  go  in  for  institu¬ 
tional  advertising.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  one  reason  for  our  ad 
policy  is  to  prepare  for  just  this 
type  of  emergency,  when  we  are 
unable  to  advertise.  Our  ad  pro¬ 
gram,  like  a  toy  wagon  on  a 
Unoleum  floor,  gathers  momen¬ 
tum  with  the  first  push.  Our 
fashion  ads.  once  run,  carry  ap¬ 
peal  until  the  fashion  itself  runs 
out” 

Speaking  for  the  other  cate¬ 
gory.  Macy’s  evidenced  its  high 
respect  for  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  thus; 

“We  know  that  if  the  lack  of 
newsprint  were  to  continue  in¬ 
definitely  we’d  be  in  serious 
trouble.  One  of  the  nicest  ways 
to  cut  your  throat  is  to  stay  out 
of  the  newspapers  with  the  type 
of  store  we  have.  We  must  have 
some  way  of  keeping  customers 
aware  of  our  prices,  special  pro¬ 
motions  and  assortment.” 


newspaper  advertising  will  be 
needed  to  move  those  products. 
His  committee,  he  said,  will  en¬ 
list  the  cooperation  of  leading 
department  stores  to  explore 
“ways  by  which  retailers  can 
use  specific  facts  about  merchan¬ 
dise  to  step  up  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising’s  selling  power”  and 
thus  help  move  the  anticipated 
flood  of  consumer  merchandise. 

Retailers  and  Public 

A  QUESTIONNAIRE  by  Meyer 

Both  Co.  has  elicited  the  fact 
that  more  and  more  retailers  are 
giving  attention  to  public  rela¬ 
tions  activity,  which  may  or  may 
not  be  connected  with  their  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Of  those  who  answered,  50% 
said  they  had  public  relations 
executives.  But  84%  of  this 
number  noted  that  the  public  re¬ 
lations  work  was  tied  up  with 
other  departments — advertising 
personnel,  publicity,  manage¬ 
ment,  merchandising  and  adjust¬ 
ment  noted  most  frequently. 

Two-thirds  said  Oiey  were 
using  radio  for  public  relations 
acti^ties  and  considered  the 
medium  ef^tive. 

More  of  Some 

OLD  GOLD  cigarettes  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  promoted  as  “a 
treat  instead  of  a  treatment.” 
Highly  satisfied  with  an  eight- 
week  test  of  the  new  theme, 
Lennen  &  Mitchell,  Inc.,  P.  Lor- 
illard’s  agency  on  Old  Gold, 
says  the  slogan  will  continue  to 
be  used  in  large  newspaper 
space  in  150  major  markets  and 
in  all  radio  programs. 

Ray  Vir  Den,  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  agency,  report¬ 
ed  considerable  “public  enthus¬ 
iasm”  for  the  campaign  as  “an 
interesting  new  development  in 
cigarette  advertising.” 


Newspapers  Get  'Sunny' 
SCHENLiry  RESERVE  launches 
the  newspaper  phase  of  its 
new  advertising  campaign  this 
month  with  schedules  in  350 
newspapers  calling  for  between 
300  and  1,000  lines  of  copy.  Two 
and  four  colors  will  be  used  in 
newspapers  equipped  to  handle 
this  type  of  work.  The  cam¬ 
paign,  which  was  laimched  in 
other  media  last  month,  includ¬ 
ing  magazines,  trade  papers  and 
outdoor,  is  the  heaviest  ever 
put  behind  one  brand  of  whiskey 
in  the  history  of  the  industry. 
Copy  features  “Sunny,”  Schen- 
ley’s  cartoon  Rooster. 

“Newspaper  advertising  is 
playing  an  important  rart  in  our 
campaign,”  William  Bijur,  na¬ 
tional  advertising  manager  said, 
“because  it  had  demonstrated, 
time  and  again,  that  it  can  reach 
the  pei^le  who  are  ‘on  the 
move,’  and  who  do  the  nation’s 
bujdng.  It  is  an  extremely  flex¬ 
ible  medium,  too.” 

The  agency  is  the  Blow  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York. 

Dailies  Across  the  Board 
ALL  dailies  in  the  country  are 
on  the  schedule  of  the  Am 
Tfansfobt  Association  of 
America  for  five  insertions  con¬ 
cerning  the  new  air  mail  rate 
of  five  cents  an  ounce.  ’The  cam¬ 
paign  broke  this  week  with  a 
two-column  ad  and  calls  for  a 
one-column  ad  a  week  during 
October.  Copy  gives  full  details 
of  the  rate  reduction  and  air 
mall  postal  service.  ’The  agency 
is  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co. 

Circus  Is  Coining 
ON  the  Pacific  coast,  folks  are 
being  reminded  that  “Circus  is 
coming — ^but  it’s  not  what  you 
(Continued  on  page  56) 


$3,000,000  Program 
Planned  by  Walgreen 


But,  among  such  stores  too. 
consistent  advertising  of  prices 
and  promotions  takes  on  an  in¬ 
stitutional  aspect.  Gimbel’s,  for 
instance,  which  reported  a  loss 
for  promotion  items,  neverthe¬ 
less  had  this  to  say:  “We’ve 
been  advertising  for  36  years, 
and  business  won’t  fall  aps^  be¬ 
cause  of  one  week  without  ads.” 

All  of  which  puts  the  stamp 
of  approval  on  both  types  of 
advertising,  provided  they  are 
done  well  and  with  continuity. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  retailers  as 
a  group  are  busily  engaged  in 
seeking  out  new  ways  of  pro¬ 
moting  the  huge  supply  of  goods 
expected  soon.  They  are  doing 
it  to  some  extent  through  the 
Information  Advertising  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  National  Consum¬ 
er  Retailer  Council. 

This  week,  Harold  Merahn, 
advertising  manager  of  B.  Gertz 
Co.,  Jamaica,  N.  Y.,  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee,  said  a 
large  chunk  of  "informative” 


CHICA(30— TTie  first  $3,000,000 
retail  drug  store  advertising 
campaign  in  history  will  be  put 
in  effect  next  year  by  Walgreens. 

According  to  Orville  G.  Gile. 
director  of  advertising,  the  1947 
program  will  be  intensified  in 
all  media,  especially  newspa¬ 
pers,  and  upon  all  merdiandise. 

Gile  pointed  out  there  would 
be  a  substantial  increase  in 
“specialty  advertising.”  ’These 
are  full-i>age  newqiaper  promo¬ 
tions  of  such  items  as  bristle 
goods,  rubber  goods,  and  house¬ 
hold  electrical  appliances. 

Currently  using  full-page  styl¬ 
ized  ads  for  cosmetics  in  over 
a  score  of  its  key  markets,  the 
Walgreen  ad  program  for  the 
near  future  calls  for  a  substan¬ 


tial  increase  of  these  toiletry 
pages  in  newspapers  that  will 
enable  them  to  more  than  dou¬ 
ble  the  cities  already  benefiting 
from  such  advertising.  ’The  so¬ 
phisticated  and  stylized  treat¬ 
ment  of  Walgreen  cosmetic  ads 
has  accorded  them  national  rec¬ 
ognition  on  both  layout  and 
copy. 

Walgreens  plans  to  broaden 
and  expand  its  radio  advertising 
with  programs  similar  to  those 
aired  in  Chicago  where  the  com¬ 
pany  has  its  greatest  concentra¬ 
tion  of  newscast  advertising. 

President  C.  R.  Walgreen,  Jr., 
pointed  out  that  the  fiscal  year 
about  to  be  completed  was  by 
tar  the  most  successful  in  com¬ 
pany  history. 
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Hills  Coffee 
In  New  Drive 
In  Newspapers 

San  Fbancisco  —  Hills  Bros. 
Coffee’s  latest  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  was  released  the 
week  of  Sept  30  and  close  to 
400  newspapers  are  on  the  list. 
Two  schedules  comprise  the 
campaign.  One  is  of  six  and  the 
other  of  nine  advertisements. 

A  weekend  of  overtime  ac¬ 
tivity  at  N.  W.  Ayer  fc  Son  of¬ 
fices  inadvertentfer  saved  the 
campaign  from  delay.  Engrav¬ 
ing  plates  had  just  been  com¬ 
pleted  and  copies  reproduced 
when  a  walkout  of  engravers 
and  stereotypers  halted  work  in 
commercial  plant  here. 

Press  Seen  'Must* 

This  newest  campaign  adds 
ano&er  chapter  to  the  preten¬ 
tious  volume  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  bearing  the  name  of 
Hills  Bros,  and  the  imprint  of 
that  company's  brand  label. 

Concentration  of  the  Hills  ad¬ 
vertising  in  newspapers  is  now 
the  historic  policy  of  the  San 
Francisco  company  which  has 
extended  its  product  until  it  is 
now  known  to  an  entire  nation. 

“Among  reasons  for  this 
policy  is  our  belief  in  the  vital¬ 
ity  of  the  newspaper  as  an  in¬ 
dispensable  ‘must’  in  the  life  of 
the  American  people,”  according 
to  T.  Carrol  Wilson,  vicepres¬ 
ident. 

“We  believe  this  fact  more 
true  today  than  ever  before 
despite  the  marvelously  bal¬ 
anced  pattern  of  public  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  radio,  the  magazine, 
and  the  newsreel.” 

Hills  Bros,  advertising  dates  to 
1919,  but  it  was  in  1925  that 
newspapers  were  selected  as  the 
medium  to  bear  virtually  com¬ 
plete  responsibility  for  carrying 
the  company’s  message.  That 
was  the  year  the  present  San 
Francisco  plant  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  was  completed. 


Boston  Meeting  Set 

Boston  —  Business  leaders 
from  all  parts  of  the  nation, 
from  Canada  and  other  coun¬ 
tries,  will  gather  at  the  Hotel 
Statler  here  on  Oct.  14-15  for 
the  18th  annual  Boston  Con¬ 
ference  on  Distribution  to  hear 
top  authorities  discuss  the  out¬ 
look  for  distribution  of  goods 
and  commodities. 


No  Ads  in  Reading 

Reading,  Pa.  —  Newspapers 
of  the  Reading  Eagle  Com¬ 
pany,  the  morning  Times  and 
the  evening  Eogle.  have 
dropped  all  display  advertis¬ 
ing  matter  imlil  newsprint  can 
he  accumulated  to  permit  nor¬ 
mal  production. 

Only  16-page  papers  hove 
been  appearing  this  week. 
News  content  and  feature 
coverage  continue  u  n  r  e  • 
stricted. 


I 
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J.  B.  also  delivers  little  storks 


J,  B.  Stork  mad*  a  lalm  ea//  of  tho  J.  B, 
Jono$'  Friday  hut  to  dolivor  a  7-pound 
daughtmr.  Tho  noma  of  Pauh  (rathor 
than  Paul)  Hat  boon  duly  roeordod  in 
Philadolphia’s  vital  ttatistiet. 

As  IF  it  isn’t  enough  that  Philadel¬ 
phia  is  already  the  third  largest  mar¬ 
ket  in  the  U.  S.,  that  market  is  being 
increased  daily  by  106  births. 


Let’s  say  you’re  a  manufacturer 
and  you  have  something  worth  while 
to  merchandise  in  this  vast  market. 
Reaching  it  with  your  sales  story  is 
very  easy  simply  because  four-fifths 
of  the  Philadelphia  families  daily 
read  one  newspaper. 

That  newspaper  is  The  Evening 
Bulletin.  It’s  the  home  newspaper 


of  this  market,  has  the  largest  eve¬ 
ning  circulation  in  America.  It  goes 
home  in  this  city  of  homes  and  is  on 
easy  terms  with  every  one  in  the 
household.  It  takes  an  active  hand 
in  the  selection  of  family  purchases. 

li  ivifyMiy  riMt 

The  Billetie 


lOITOI  &  PU  Ills  HER  for  Oeteber  S,  1M« 
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Southam  Sues  ITU 
For  $250,000  Damages 

VANCOUVER  —  Damages  of  essary  in  order  that  we  may 
$250,000  afe  sought  by  the  retain  a  union  shop,"  he  said 
Southam  Company,  Ltd.,  against 


Enrroa  &  Publisher  that  the  cir-  Y.  Circulotors 

culation  of  the  paper,  which  _  -  .  .  _ 

was  suspended  on&  one  day,  is  Meet  Ot  WewDUrgn 
now  practically  back  to  pre-  The  New  York  State  Circula- 
strike  figures.  The  total  vol-  tion  Managers  Association  will 

ume  of  display  advertising  car-  meet  in  Newburgh,  Tuesday, 

ried  by  the  Free  Frees  and  Trib-  Oct.  8,  for  a  two-day  session,  it 

une  to  date  this  year  is  a  little  was  announced  by  Charles  Cur¬ 
iam  a  uuiuii  auw  uc  ooiu  excess  of  the  same  ry,  circulation  manager  of  the 

“There  can  be  no  dispute  over  period  last  year,  and  the  gain  Newburgh  News  and  chairman 

a  union.  It  Is  either  a  union  I''  classified  advertising  has  been  of  the  committee  arranging  de¬ 
shop  or  it  isn’t  and  that  is  one  „  .  .,  ...  »  w  •  .i 

of  the  things  we  will  never  ar-  <  These  gams,"  he  said,  “have  Speakers  at  the  openmg  day 


bitrate. 


been  made  in  face  of  the  fact  will  include  James  H.  Gorman, 


Harry  Cohen,  general  manager 
of  the  Newburgh  News.  Tues- 


Internat ional  Typographical 
Union  (AFL)  officials,  in  an 
action  entered  in  Supreme  Court 
here. 

In  the  statement  of 
Southams,  owners  of 
couoer  Daily  ProrlBce, _ _ 

the  amount  to  cover  loss  of  reve-  have  stopped  publication.  We  ,  _ 

nue  and  extra  expenses  caused  are  proud  of  Hamilton,  Edmon-  BlakOSleG  tO  SpeClk  ^ 

Ottawa.”  Howard  Blakeslee,  Associated  t5aH’to®WMt“lo1nt 

111  ^  "Wition,  they  The  ITU  has  been  trying  to  Press  science  editor,  wlU  head  to  West  Point, 

general  ^mages  force  the  Southam  Company  to  the  line-up  of  speakers  at  the  -  .  m  . 

11?  sign  a  master  agreement,  under  22nd  annual  convention  of  the  AcCCpt  Os  SCOlS 

"  ~  ~  which  the  Wtnnipep  Tribune  Associated  Collegiate  Press  at  Stockton,  Calif. — ^Printers  and 

would  be  compelled  to  reinstate  Continmtal  Hotel,  Chicago,  Oct.  management  of  the  Stockton 
members  of  the  union  who  24,  25,  and  26.  Central  theme  of  Record  have  reached  an  agree- 
struck  in  November,  1945.  the  meeting  will  be  the  responsi-  ment  calling  tor  acceptance  of 
(WesW  McCurdy,  publisher  bility  of  the  collegiate  press  in  the  San  Francisco  ITU  contract, 
of  the  'Tribune,  has  informed  promoting  racial  tolerance.  It  will  be  In  force  a  year. _ 


been  caused  by  the  strike. 

Included  as  defendants  in  the 
suit  are  85  former  Province 
printers.  The  company  seeks 
court  declarations  that  the 
strike  is  iUegal;  that  the  strik¬ 
ers  “conspired  to  damage  the 
paper  ...  and  that  they  (the 
strikers)  have  published  defam¬ 
atory  statements  about  the  com¬ 
pany  end  caused  a  nuisance.” 

The  Southams  also  ask  a  per¬ 
manent  injunction  against  the 
union  officials  and  other  defend¬ 
ants  to  restrain  them  from  doing 
the  acts  complained  of  in  the 
action.  Woodruff  Randolph,  ITU 
president,  and  Harry  Finch. 
Canadian  representative,  were 
named  as  defendants. 

In  a  speech  to  the  Trades 
Labor  Congress  at  Windsor,  El¬ 
mer  Brown,  ITU  vicepresident, 
pledged  full  financial  and  moral 
support  of  his  organization  to 
Canadian  printers  engaged  in 
disputes  with  Southam  and  Sif- 
ton  newspapers  in  Winnipeg 
Vancouver,  Edmonton,  Hamilton 
and  Ottawa. 

“So  long  as  the  printers  of 
Canada  fight  the  Sifton  and 
Southam  Interests,  so  long  will 
the  International  provide  fun^,“ 
Brown  said. 

While  his  organization  be¬ 
lieved  in  observing  contracts,  he 
added.  It  appealed  for  the  sup¬ 
port  as  far  as  possible  from  the 
Congress  and  other  unions. 

Brown  asserted  the  typo 
union,  one  of  the  oldest  on  the 
Continent,  had  established  a 
reputation  for  sane  and  reason¬ 
able  action. 


SQVINTING  EYES 

cost  TIME  AND  MONEY 


“The  Canadian  end  is  only 
engaged  in  things  that  are  nec- 


On  fhc  FRONT  PAGES 
Of  More  and  More 
U.  S.  Newspapers 


Why  the  squint?  Because  when  using  ordinary  untreated  matrices,  operators 
must  bend  forward  and  strain  their  eyes  to  read  lines  in  the  assembling  elevator. 
A  glance  does  the  work  with  Matrix  Contrast  Service  on  the  job.  Lines  are  sharp, 
clear,  instantly  readable.  Errors  are  caught  before  the  line  is  cast. 

Matrix  Contrast  Service  reduces  errors  approximately  one-third.  You  save 
machine  and  operator  time  ordinarily  used  for  setting  correction  lines,  and  you 
take  an  important  step  forward  in  employee  relations  by  reducing  eye-fatigue 
among  your  operators. 

Manix  Contrast  Service  is  rendered  on  a  continuous  maintenance  plan  which  includes 
the  origial  application  of  the  process  to  all  your  matrices,  the  reprocessing  of  them  as 
necessary,  and  the  processing  of  all  sorts  and  new  matrices  which  you  purchase  from  the 
manufacturer.  In  this  way  the  reference  characters  on  all  your  matrices  are  kept  in 
perfect  condition  at  all  times. 

Write  for  full  particulars  on  the  time  and  money  savings  you  can't  afford  to  miss! 

MATRIX  CONTRAST  CORP.,  Empire  State  Bldg.,  NewYorkI,N.Y. 
Sole  licensees  of  the  Percy  L.  Hill  Matrix  Contrast  Patent  No.  1,796,023, 
other  patent  pending.  European  Agents:  Funditor,  Ltd.,  3,  Woodbridge 
Street,  Clerfcenwell  Green,  umdon  £.  C.  1. 
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“From  Coast  to  Coast 

the  Sun  is  Outstanding" 


AIILINIS  PILOTS  touch  tho  for  plocos  from  coast  to  coast  and  'round  tho  woHd,  acquiring  an  intimoto  first* 
hand  Imowlodgo  of  nows  ond  dovolopmonts.  Thoir  nowspapor  reading  knows  tow  geographic  boundaries.  It  on* 
honcos  judgment  of  what  b  accurate,  thorough,  and  honest  presentation  of  facts.  That  The  Sun  b  their  choice  b 
ample  testimony  to  Hs  wide  influence  and  Integrity  and  further  corroborates  the  findings  of  the  L  M.  Clark 
argonization,  whose  independent  research  rotes  The  Son  "one  of  America's  best  read  metropolitan  daifies." 


CArTAIN  eiCIL  HimiR 

Chlat  niet,  Ain«rico«  AlrfiiMt 
“A  tremendous  emount  of  trevel 
is  inherently  assoeisted  with  my 
work.  Among  the  scores  of  news¬ 
papers  with  which  1  have  be¬ 
come  familiar  from  Coast  to 
Coast,  The  New  York  Sun  is 
partimarly  outstanding.  I  like 
the  concise  foreign  news  cover¬ 
age,  the  financial  page,  and  the 
columnists.  Aviation  news  is 
particularly  well  presented 
Robert  Mountsier.'' 


CAPTAIN  fiOMRT  P.  DAWSON 

Pilet,  Ua»ed  Air  liiiss 
"After  landing  my  four-engi^ 
Mainliner  230  at  LaGuardia 
upon  completion  of  my  leg  of 
the  California-New  York  filght, 
I  always  enjoy  reading  The  ^w 
York  Sun.  Aviation  news  in  The 
Sun  is  written  not  only  for  those 
back  iAthe  cabin  but  also  for  us 
in  the'Kainliner’s  ‘offlee.”* 


CAPTAIN  JAMIS  1.  MAOINIS 

Atiittant  Chief  PSe*  Admiehtretiee 
Pea  American  WorW  AIrwaye 
"Reading  The  Sun  is^  pleasure 
kthat  I  look  forward  to  when  return- 
'4ng  on  my  overseas  flints.  Its  con¬ 
sistent  and  authoritative  handling 
of  news— international  and  local — 
idves  me  a  guide  in  opinion-niaking 
that  has  been  of  great  value  in  the 
visiting  of  the  many  countries  along 
the  world-wide  routes  touched  by 
the  Clippers.” 


THE  SUN  COUNTS  WHERE  OPINION  COUNTS 
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Pearce  Retires 
In  Altoona; 
Beeler  Named 

Autoona,  Pi.  —  Retirement  of 
Pted  G.  Peirce,  director  oi  ed- 
▼ertUng  of  the  AUoona  Mirror 
for  the  put  28  yews,  wu  an- 


^kort  ^ake6 


THE  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah) 
Tribimc  carried  the  following 
classilled  ad; 

MANAOBa  wanted  who  can  take 
entlio  charce  of  our  bnaineoa.  Ifnat 
be  able  to  Innilih  blond  worth 
WOO. 


Beeler  Pearce 


QUOTING  PROM  the  Miami 
(Fla.)  Daily  Newt  of  recent 
date: 

“The  woman  waa  eaid  to  hare  left 
her  family  after  an  artument  late 
Monday.  She  le  the  mother  of 
a  $1.47." 

B 

THE  Fisherville  correspondent 
for  ^e  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Evening  Gazette  reported  that 
the  Democratic  State  Conven¬ 
tion  would  take  place  "in  Sym¬ 
pathy  Hall,  Boston.” 


notinced  this  week  by  D.  N. 
Slep,  president  of  the  Mirror 
Printing  Company,  publishers  of 
the  paper. 

Richard  Ewl  Beeler,  who  has 
been  local  diqilay  advertising 
manager,  is  promoted  to  adver¬ 
tising  manager. 

Mr.  Pearce  began  his  service 
with  die  Mirror  on  July  21. 1909. 
serving  u  a  clerk  in  circulation, 
display  and  classified  advertis¬ 
ing.  He  became  a  member  of  the 
ad  staff  in  1911  and  in  1918  suc¬ 
ceeded  Samuel  S.  Sdunittle  u 
advertising  manager. 

The, retiring  head  of  the  ad- 
vertisiiig  department  wu  made 
a  director  of  the  firm  in  1922 
and  hu  since  served  on  the 
board.  He  will  retain  his  place 
on  the  directorate  of  the  news¬ 
paper  and  also  u  a  member  of 
the  executive  conunlttee  follow¬ 
ing  his  retirement 

He  is  a  life  member  of  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  Association.  He  served  on 
the  board  of  directors  of  the 
NABA  for  four  years  and  is  a 
former  vicepresident  for  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  He  wu  a  member  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Interstate  AdvertMng  Managers 
Association. 

Mr.  Beeler  entered  the  em¬ 
ploy  of  the  company  Sept.  11 
1917,  u  an  office  boy.  He  later 
served  u  display  advertising 
solicitor  and  became  assistant  to 
Hr.  Pewce  in  1921.  He  is  a 
member  of  Alpha  Delta  Sigma. 


EIGHT-COLUMN  streamer  on 
the  sports  page  of  the  Salt 
Lake  City  (Utah)  Tribune: 
TAMI  SWINGS;  JOE  SWINGS 
.  .  .  THA’S  ALL! 


A  RECENT  AP  item  from  bes 
Moinu  began  like  this: 

rRANKLIIf  DEIAlfO  BOOSEVELT 
WAS  ONE  OF  THE  "  ^'6  643UI 
$07’ie  ■7;:8"ll  A  71  83-48'" 
EVER  KNOWN.  WORTH  MC¬ 
CLURE.  NA’nONAL  EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION.  SAID  TODAY. 


DROPPED  line  added  smnething 
to  a  story  about  Veterans  Ad¬ 
ministration  jobs  in  the  Farm¬ 
ington  Valley  (Conn.)  Herald; 

“Salaries  ranire  from  $1964  to 
$2394  aimaalljr  for  a  40-hour 
week  opportunitj  for  overtime 
pay.  Tioe  prirUe^,  indudioy  26 
dara  annual  leave  and  16  days 
sick  leave  with  pay.'* 


"EXPECTING  a  Baby?"  in¬ 
quired  the  catchline  in  an  ad 
for  Mother’s  Friend  in  the  Santa 
Fe  (N.  M.)  New  Mexican.  "Nope, 
rm  waiting  for  a  Nash,”  wise¬ 
cracked  the  fellow  in  the  ad¬ 
joining  space  occupied  by  an  ad 
for  a  motor  firm. 


Kemsley  hi  So.  Africa 

London — ^Following  the  lead 
of  the  New  Yoric  Times,  the 
Kemsley  group  of  new^pers 
has  (^ned  a  South  African  of¬ 
fice  with  Cyril  Watling  u  resi¬ 
dent  correspondent.  His  assign¬ 
ment  is  to  write  interpretative 
stories. 


EDITORS 

POLITICAL  WRITERS 
WASHINGTON  CORRESPONDENTS 

Hereof  a  ffl^ASHING  PRE-ELECTION 
FEATURE— 

Complett  vodag  raoofdt  of  yoor  Scnaton  and 
Congrcnmen  for  the  79di  Coagfcts. 

Their  abecntee  tecotdi. 

Writ*  w  wir*  CON»RISSIONAL  9UARTIRLY 
NIWS  HATWRIS  fPwMriy  Prass  RMMrthl 
TU  ITIh  St«  N.  W..  WaoMufilwi  «,  Bh  6. 


Representative 
Group  Meets 
In  CMcago 

Chicago— National  advertising 
managers  of  newspapers  repre¬ 
sented  by  O’Hara  &  Ormsbee, 
Inc.,  met  here  last  week  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  better  correlation  of  sell¬ 
ing  effort  between  the  O’H  A  O 
organization  and  the  national 
depfwtments  of  the  papers. 

The  two-day  conference,  spon¬ 
sored  by  O’Mara  A  Ormsbee, 
wu  devoted  to  an  interchange 
of  trade  Information,  enabling 
both  teams  to  do  a  more  intelli¬ 
gent  selling  job  on  national  ac¬ 
counts,  toge&er  with  a  better 
utilization  of  research  and  pro¬ 
motion. 

’Those  in  attendance  included 
L.  H.  Bronholtz,  pruident  of 
O’Hara  A  Ornisbu;  Preston 
Robert,  vicepruident;  J.  Rufus 
Doig,  salu  manager;  Ken  Den¬ 
nett,  Chicago  office  manager; 
John  Eggers,  San  Francisco,  and 
D.  L.  Skinner  of  Uie  Chicago 
office. 

Newspaper  executivu  attend¬ 
ing  were  Harvey  R.  Young, 
Columbus  Dispatch  advertising 
manager;  Don  Hayu,  Wichita 
Eagle  advertising  menager;  Rob¬ 
ert  K.  Drew,  Mlltoaukee  Journal 
advertising  manager;  and  the 
following  national  advertising 
managers:  Arthur  Hall.  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal;  Lew  Hill,  Co¬ 
lumbus  Dispatch;  A.  J.  Flana¬ 
gan,  Newark  Evening  Hew*;  Joe 
Beemiller,  WSdilta  Eagle;  Arn¬ 
old  O.  Windell,  Seattle  Times; 
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SWIFT’S  Did  iti 

—  "results  have  indeed 
been  gratifying." 

OTTO  STADELl^AN 

Niidham.  Loum  AND  Bkorby.  Inc.' 


^1 


'he  Times- 


Herald  I^ds  all 
Washington 
newspapers  in 
circulation  be¬ 
cause  its  con> 
tents  are  edited 
closer  to  the  in¬ 
terests  and  the 
sympathies  of 
the  family  circle. 


muttaJiJt-^ 
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TMES-HERALD  . 

249,576' 

Tha  STM  .  .  . 

211,046 

Tba  POST  .  .  . 

166,696 

Tba  NEWS  .  .  . 

104,461' 
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WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 


* 

National  Representative 

GEO.  A  HcDEVITT  CO. 
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Wudng  money  with  months ...  for 
solitaires,  silverware,  graduation  watches, 
wedding  gifts . . .  Hollander  and  Fleishman, 
Philadelphia  credit  store,  has  to  find  credit 
customers  who  make  good ...  Now  stocking 
radios,  home  appliances  and  men’s  apparel, 
Hollander  and  Fleishman  features  nationally 
advertised  products.  At  the  end  of  a  poor 
year  in  1940,  the  store  found  pay  dirt  in 
The  Inquirer  . . .  dug  deeper  in  1942  . . . 

has  been  digging  only  in  The  Inquirer’s 
I  back  yard  ever  since!  If  you  like  to 
bi  do  business  with  people  who  pay 

I  regularly,  refer  to  Inquirer 

11 readers  regularly! 


rumo  moving  on  a  large 
scale,  record-breaking  record 
sales,  virtuoso  performances 
pushing  instruments . . .  made 
The  Inquirer  exclusive  medium 
for  Wurlitzer,  biggest  music 
store  in  Philadelphia.  With  prices 
that  range  from  10c  novelties 
up  to  $6,500  instruments . . . 

Wurlitzer  needs  a  chorus  of 

customers  which  it  once  sought  in 

several  papers . . .  but  during  the  past  two 

years  has  let  The  Inquirer  be  its  conductor 

. . .  Last  year  Wurlitzer  used  33,000  lines,  will 

probably  reach  50,000  this  year!  The  score  shows  that 

The  Inquirer  hath  charms  for  music  lovers,  too! 


tITOR  R  PURLISHIR  fsr  Octahar  I,  IfM 


Uh  yftitatretpfiia  Itupttrcr 

NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES:  Osborn,  Scolaro,  Meeker  &  G>.,  New  York,  Detroit,  Chicago,  Philadelphia 
Keene  Fitzpatrick,  San  Francisco.  MEMBER:  American  Newspaper  Advertising  Network 
First  Three  Markets  Group  •  Metropolitan  Group  Comics  •  Metropolitan  Group  Gravure , 

■  •ITOR  a  PUBLISHIR  for  Octekw  I.  1t44  S 


Piative  dress  for  debs  and  dowagers  of  the  Main  line  is 
sportswear — and  Peck  and  Peck . . .  prime  apparel  source  for 
Philadelphia  women  who  put  appearance  above  price.  The  small 
shop  on  Chestnut  Street  started  advertising  six  years  ago . . .  liked  The 
Inquirer  with  less  than  half  its  linage,  but  by  1942  proved  The  Inquirer 
worthy  of  preferential  treatment — 21,000  lines  last  year,  more  thisyearl 

Jiisf  like  actors.  •  •  newspapers  get  typed.  Juvenile,  heavy, 

character,  comic . . .  but  The  Inquirer  is  a  whole  casting  bureau  of  leads!  Few  newspapers  play 
so  many  profit  roles  singly . . .  can  find  customers  among  high  incomes  for  small  sale  units  or 
in  limited  markets ...  as  The  Inquirer  does,  every  day  and  Sunday! 

How  should  you  type  The  Inquirer? . . .  Simply  as  the  star  medium  for 
anything  to  be  advertised  in  Philadelphia . . .  And  The  Inquirer’s  best  references  for  the  role 
come  from  the  retailers  of  Philadelphia  who  have  proved  its  versatile  productivity,  rely  more 
on  the  readership  that  returns  most  to  them! . . .  give  The  Inquirer  a  lead  of  long  standing  in 
department  store  linage,  women’s  specialty  shops,  men’s  clothing,  retail! . . .  And  Media 
Records  of  past  and  present  performance  assures  a  fine  production  in  the  future,  too! 


Philadelphia  Record 
Prints  On  Kraft  Paper 

By  OxiilM  W.  Dnlw 


Registrations  Double 

S<m  Fhmctoco  Flrat  unhrMr- 
■ity  ragisiralioiu  complalad 
hwaabeuU  showed  ionraedina 
intaraol  Tiitnally  doubled  orer 
lost  yeenr.  UnivenilT  of  Cedi- 
fonda  hen  300  and  Steroid 
100  newspaper  aspirants  in 
classes. 


Chicago — The  Chicago  Sun 
has  announced  the  news  policy 
of  deleting  "Negro”  and  “Kx-Gr’ 
from  crime  stories,  believing 
that  use  of  such  terms  tends 
to  associate  crime  with  the 
Negro  race  and  creates  an  un¬ 
founded  impression  that  vet¬ 
erans  frequentiy  turn  into  law- 

•  MI  meneseiiieni  iroiii  newspaper  lo  aavance  lo  me  DC  u.—...  ui.i.  a_ 

many  quarters  for  samples  of  leveL  Further  developments  af-  ^teo,  CaW.— High-fii^  In  an  tutorial  explaining  the 

fl»e  socaUed  "brown  ah^”  fecUng  the  entire  clrSdation  fi???  P»Per  hM  uW  new  practice,  the  Sun  stated  in 

Progress  was  made  on  getting  fieldTi  lower  New  Jersey  are  *  « 

back  to  some  plane  of  normalcy  expected,  since  nesrspapers  in  In  writing  a  story  of  race  con- 

— aftw  an^  dro^t  £at^  AtlSuc  City,  Bridgeton,  Mem,  ^  “-’i  V*® 

tended  for  eightd^  inrlnding  Vineland  and  elsewhere  south-  participants  must  be  mratlon^. 

a  Sunday  inue—^en  Mondn  ward  to  'Vnidwood  and  Cape  Student  supply  are  not  when  race  Is  a  means  of  identi- 

edt^^r^urMom^  toe  Ih^M  “V  »>«w  been  clamoring  for'a  lying  a  SMpect  under  search,  or 

would  return  to  its  wu2li^  S®  ™*e  for  toe  last  six  months.  *i  otherwise  pertinent,  the  facts 

toT^Bri^.  wito  iS5Sii5S  Further  repercussions  may  be  SS  ™nSv“  n  “.S*  ^  defcrib^-  But  in  the 

restored.  This  was  realized  ^to  felt  across  toe^er  in  mia-  th2*n5dwB^^*^es5tofn^ 
a  normal  size  edition  Tuesday,  delphia  where  for  some  time  *® 

tb.  there  have  been  rumnra  the  hie  bujMess  connections.  Caucasian  Or  Negro,  and  the  Sun 

For  toe  duration  of  toe  emer-  ““n  “■»«  oeen  rumcm  me  pig  paper  does  not  tear  and  has  drnnnni  the  nraetiee 

gency,  bulldog  editions  are  to  ®l*y  editions  were  debating  toe  1,  ..-.Jzit  exceot  that  I  had  to  “®®  "“PP®®  “®  Practice, 
be  printed  on  brown  paper,  to?ward  trend.  The  tobloid  Dalto  ,n  ^  knees  to  ob-  »  ®®“®,  prln^le  applies 

rou^  and  heavy  compared  to  News  severd  mraths  ago  m-  tj,j„  ji  jir.  Daniel  said.  Press-  crime 

normal  white  paper,  and  prifat-  S?®*?  “»  priw  from  &  to  3c.  men  wer^ppr“  ensive  of  t^-  “ws.  It  is  e^  to  tie  a  story  or 

Ing  often  blurred  and  entirely  The  ^  rate  for  ^  Inquirer,  |,jg  gtart^d  2.  f ,®®?  *°  *®®*,  ***®*  ®"  ®’5‘ 

indistinct  David  S.  Loeb,  bust-  2®®^.  *“1  WOTk^Md  of  to?  usuai  tto^  £  V  it**  1“  ®''*“*"®*  s"®P®®* 

ness  manager,  said  toe  “brown  ***55*,*“  1930s.  but  met  no  difficulty  at  all,  he  "*®^  i®^®“^  5"  '“t 


Departmeat  Store  Sales 
Jaaqt  40  Per  Ceat  ia 
WiastoB-Saleai 


Department  store  sales  In 
Winston-Salem  for  July  1946 
were  up  40  per  cent  over  July 
1945,  the  largest  Increase  regis¬ 
tered  among  13  cities  reporting 
in  the  Richmond  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  District,  a  current  analysis 
has  lust  revealed.  * 

June  sales  In  Winston-Salem 
were  up  31  per  cent  over  last 
year,  and  dollar  volume  for  the 
first  seven  months  of  this  year 
was  36  per  cent  ahead  of  the 
same  period  in  1945. 

Nation-wide  department  store 
sales  In  July  were  up  33  per 
cent — placing  Winston-Salem’s 
gain  well  ahead  of  the  national 
average. 

Significant?  Sure  —  further 
proof  that  Winston-Salem  is 
a  “must"  market  In  North 
Carolina. 


iVENINC 


Journal  and  Sentinel 


SHOPPING 
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Major  Markets 

ticularly  in  some  everyday  “fast-tumover”  gro¬ 
cery  and  drug  products. 

Equally  significant  is  the  evidence  of  great  dif¬ 
ference  among  consumers  of  other  lines  as  to 
Compare  your  customers’  buying  preferences  brands  and  type  of  product-underscoring  the 
and  habits  side-by-side  in  four  major  markets  Jp,.  localized,  tailor-made  sales  and  adver- 

— Milwaukee,  Philadelphia,  Indianapolis  and  tising  programs. 

Omaha-with  these  sui^eys  all  based  on  the  eye-opening  facts  are  found  in  the  corn- 

same  questions  and  interview  technique  origi-  p^^ison  of  market  potentials,  inside  information 
nally  developed  and  proved  by  The  Milwaukee  advertising  and  distribution  programs  which 
Journal  Consumer  Analysis,  now  in  its  23rd  work  ...  and  some  which  don’t. 

annual  edition.  Take  a  look  at  all  four — then  decide  whether 

Among  interesting  revelations  is  the  striking  you  need  a  “market-by-market”  advertising 
similarity  in  consumer  use  and  preference,  par-  program. 


— fo  help  you  got  a  bigger  return  on 
your  sales  and  advertising  Investment 


Paper Lack 
Bottles  Up 
Holland  News 

By  Daaial  L.  Sehetr 
N«ws  Edilor.  AMETA 

The  leeretaTy  of  the  Dutch 
Newfpaper  Publishers’  Associa¬ 
tion.  Willem  G.  J.  Veenhoven, 
•irived  in  New  York,  while  lo¬ 
cal  dailies  were  publishing 
skimpy  editions  to  conserve 
newsprint  during  the  trucking 
strike. 

"Such  magnificent,  big  pa¬ 
pers!”  he  exclaimed  enviously. 
"What  we  would  give  for  the 
newsprint  to  publish  papers 
half  this  sise!” 

For  the  Dutch  press,  Veen¬ 
hoven  said,  has  been  suffering 
a  postwar  newsprint  famine  that 
has  cut  its  supplies  to  a  quarter 
of  the  prewar  level,  despite  a 
sharp  rise  in  the  number  of 
papers  and  in  total  circulation 
and  has  threatened  the  position 
of  the  daily  press  as  a  medium 
of  public  information. 

Soles  Vp,  Paper  Down 

Here  for  a  brief  v’sit,  the 
secretary  of  the  Nederlandsche 
Dagbladpers  (Netherlands  Daily 
Newspaper  Association)  told 
AN  ETA,  Ne’herlands  news 
agency,  of  the  troubles  of  news- 
paners  in  a  country  short  of 
printing  presses,  equipment — 
and  especially  newsprint. 

"Americans  rightfully  take  for 
granted  the  existence  of  a  large 
daily  press,”  Veenhoven  de¬ 
clared.  "If  they  want  to  know 
what  would  happen  without 
adequate  daily  paoers,  they 
need  only  look  at  Holland. 

“Because  of  the  large  number 
of  dallies  which  sprang  up 
underground  during  the  occu¬ 
pation  Holland  today  has  124 
editions  published  by  77  con¬ 
cerns.  Subscription  circulation 
has  jumped  to  2,800.000.  Yet. 
the  Dutch  daily  press  expects 
to  receive  this  year  only  20,400 
tons  of  newsprint,  compared 
with  some  80.000  before  tne  war. 

"As  a  result  all  dailies  are 
restricted  to  four  tabloid  pages 
daily,  with  eight  twice  a  week 
and  no  Sunday  editions.  This 
means  a  reduction  for  large 
national  dailies  to  about  10  or 
12%  of  their  prewar  size. 

"One  consequence  of  this  is 
a  deadly  uniformity  among 
dailies.  They  have  space  for 
little  more  than  the  tightest 
condensations  of  the  top  news 
of  the  day. 

"A  more  serious  consequence 
is  that  the  people  of  Holland, 
emerging  from  five  years  of  oc¬ 
cupation  during  which  they 
were  cut  off  from  normal  chan¬ 
nels  of  Information,  are  very 
badly  informed.  Under  the  best 
of  conditions  the  press  would 
have  a  noaior  headache  in  catch¬ 
ing  up  with  five  lost  years,  but 
under  present  conditions  it  can’* 
even  keep  abreast  of  curren' 
developments. 

"This  creates  serious  political 
aeonomlc  and  social  difficulties 
There  is  Insufficient  basis  fo; 

Ciblie  discussion  of  new  legis 
tion  and  policies.  It  must  br 
admitted  that,  under  cturrent 


conditions,  the  Dutch  dally  press 
has  failed  as  a  medium  of  public 
information.” 

The  principal  reason  for  the 
newsprint  shortage.  Veenhoven 
said,  is  that  Holland  is  cut  off 
from  its  m^or  prewar  sources 
of  paper  and  wood  pulp  supply. 
Soviet  Russia  has  so  far  not  re¬ 
sumed  exports  and  has  pre¬ 
empted  a  major  share  of  Fin¬ 
land's  exportable  supply. 
Sweden  is  inclined  to  export 
most  of  its  now-curtailed  supply 
to  the  most  lucrative  markets, 
especially  the  United  States. 

"At  present,”  he  said,  “Hol¬ 
land  is  urgently  in  need  of  20,- 
000  tons  of  newsprint. 

In  addition  to  the  newsprint 
shortage,  he  said,  daily  papers 
are  coping  with  scarcity  of 
press  facilities  and  equipment. 
■ 

Mansfield  News-Journal 
Names  Alonder,  Hess 

IdANsriELD,  O. — ^Appointment 
of  R.  J.  Alander  as  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Mansfield  Newt- 
Journal  was  announced.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  John  W.  Graham,  who 


On  the  Hook 

Woshiagtoa — ^Thare  being  a 
shortage  oi  meat  new.  as  well 
as  a  ahertaga  ei  nawspcinL 
the  Times-Harold  composing 
room  has  obtoinad  a  large 
quonlitr  of  butcher  paper — 
now  practieallr  useless  ior  its 
original  purpose  and  is  using 
it  for  gallsy  proofs  and  page 
proofs. 

Bergman  Succeeds 
Nason  in  Philadelphia 

Priladelphia — ^Harry  B.  Nas¬ 
on,  Jr.,  one  of  this  ci^’s  widely 
known  editors  who  has  been  in 
newspaper  work  here  for  the 
last  35  years,  with  an  interval 
of  service  on  the  New  York  Pott, 
has  withdrawn  from  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Record,  where  for  the 
last  four  years  he  has  been  di¬ 
viding  his  time  between  fea¬ 
ture  editor  and  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor. 

The  vacancy  has  been  filled 
by  the  appointment  of  Bernard 
Bergman  as  assistant  managing 
editor.  Just  out  of  the  Army 
after  four  years  service  In  which 
he  attained  the  rank  of  Major, 
Mr.  Bergman  prior  to  the  war 
was  feature  editor  at  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  also  for  a  time  promotion 
manager.  It  is  understood  here 
Mr.  Nason  has  gone  to  Ports¬ 
mouth,  Va..  to  engage  in  a  mu¬ 
nicipal  promotion  campaign 
under  auspices  of  the  city  gov¬ 
ernment. 


Commerce  Dept 
Sees  No  Relief 
For  Newsprint 

Washington  —  Many  major 
newspapers  could  use  at  least 
25%  more  newnrint  than  Is 
currently  available  and  inven¬ 
tories  are  “negligible,”  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  has 
found. 

In  a  survey  the  department 
issued  this  pessimistic  forecast: 

“The  overall  supply  situation 
is  not  expected  to  improve  un¬ 
til  the  Spring  of  1947.” 

Contributing  factors,  the  re¬ 
port  states,  are  these:  Domes¬ 
tic  pulp  production  for  Jan- 
uary-Jufy,  1946,  was  slightly  be¬ 
low  output  in  a  like  period  of 

1945  while  consumption  during 

1946  was  13%  greater  than  con¬ 
sumption  in  the  first  seven 
months  of  1945. 

“Prospects  for  a  large  vol¬ 
ume  of  overseas  pulp  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  half  of  the  year  are  not  fav¬ 
orable  and  there  is  little  chance 
of  building  up  stocks  of  Euro¬ 
pean  pulp  before  the  shipping 
season  closes.” 

■ 

Liquor  Ads  Allowed 

Austin,  Tex. — Newspapers  in 
dry  Texas  counties  may  carry 
liquor  advertisements,  according 
to  a  ruling  Sept.  23  by  Texas 
Attorney  General  Grover  Sel¬ 
lers.  He  further  held,  however, 
that  outdoor  advertising  of  al¬ 
coholic  beverages  in  a  county 
where  they  may  not  be  legally 
sold  is  against  the  law. 


left  recently  to  become  general 
manager  of  newsnaper  interests 
in  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

At  the  same  time,  L.  W.  Hess 
was  named  business  manager. 
He  will  also  continue  to  serve  as 
advertising  manager,  a  position 
he  has  held  since  1943.  Alander 
comes  to  the  News-Journal  from 
Columbus,  Ga.,  where  for  six 
years  he  was  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Ledger-Enquirer 
Newspapers.  Before  going  to  Co¬ 
lumbus.  Alander  was  associated 
with  the  Atlanta  Journal  and 
the  Birmingham  Pott.  He  also 
served  a  year  as  president  of  the 
Georgia  Dailies  Advertising  As¬ 
sociation. 

Hess,  a  native  of  Columbus. 
Ohio,  joined  the  Newt-Joumal 
as  staff  salesman  in  1939. 

$100,000  to  $200,000 
WEEKLY  INCREASE 
in  New  Bedford  Payrolls 

over  same  weeksjn  1944  and  1945 
continues. 

Naturally,  retail  sales  continue  to 
reach  new  highs!— a  Sales  Man¬ 
agement  PREFERRED  city  month 
alter  month!! 


BEDFORD 


C^orredpondents . . . 


Besides  its  diversified  facilities 
for  international  press  com- 
Press  munications,  Press  Wireless  in 

London  offers  correspondents 
Wireless  a  convenient  working  head¬ 

quarters  opposite  the  Savoy 
your  Hotel.  The  PREWI  staff  will 

cheerfully  help  you  with  your 
heod“  transportation,  theatre  reser* 

.  vations,  hotel  accommodations 

ifUOrterS  other  problems.  A  writ- 

while  in  lounging  room,  refer¬ 

ence  library,  newspaper  file, 
London  messenger  service  and  various 

_  other  aids  are  always  at  the 

disposal  of  press  represmtta- 
lives  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Advance  notice  of 
arrival  will  be  helpful. 

PRESS  WIRELESS,  im. 

34/35  Seathampten  Street,  Strand,  London  W.  C.  2 
Telephenoi — ^Temple  lar  5892-93-94 


Ul  LI  SHIR  far  Octobar  I,  1944 


Whart  tkara  ara  mora  paopla— 

YOU  CAM  SELL  MORE 
FOOD  aad  BEVERAGES 

but  ora  you  sura  your 
odvortising  covon  thb 
lurgor  moricot? 


Three  people  out  of  four  —  and  three  itomadis  out  of 
four  —  are  outaide  the  six  largest  cities  in  the  11 
Western  States. 

This  is  the  300  Million  Dollar  “Eats  and  Drinks”  market 
in  whidi  Hometown  Daily  Newspapers  give  you  70%  or 
better  coverage.  Nothing  else  can  give  you  this  coverage. 

It  just  makes  sense  to  allocate  your  advertinng  according 
to  the  SAUS  available  to  you  in  this  market. 

Let  us  send  you  full  details. 

Hometown  Daily  Newspaper  Publishers,  625  Market 
Street,  San  Francisco  5,  California. 


L. 


Is  more  than  pictores! 


lUpfodoosd  Itom  PARADE  Pietoi*  Story.  *'A  Comoro  Outing*' 

.topper,  anywhere.  But  in  SuHclaV  PictUVe  MUPaZme 

■ayaflfi  thev  .re  .omethiner  extra—  *'  ^ 


pirade  they  are  aomething  extra- 
picture  atorie.  ingenioualy  created  in  a 
freah,  diatinctixe  way  to  produce  the 
higheat  page-by-page  readerahip.* 

Thia  ia  dermis  Bwat. 

It’a  the  power  that  demand,  attention, 
then  hold,  it  on  every  page  .  .  .  mearui 
more  reader  enjoyment  plua  increaaed 
circulation  .  .  .  more  power  to  you. 


*ProTod  by  oacton^vo  ourroy. 


parade 
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the  jCine  of  Puhiic  Service 

Nary  a  Breathing  Spell 
With  Fresh  Air  Fund 


By  Halen  M  Staunton 

trs  a  September  afternoon  in 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribane 
sporta  department  —  any  after¬ 
noon  during  the  month  before 
the  Fresh  Air  Fund  All  Star 
Game.  The  phones  are  ringing 
madly,  and  only  part  of  the 
questions  are  “How  are  the 
Dodgers  doing?” 

Sports  Editor  Stanley  Wood- 
wara  is  out  at  Spring  Valley, 
where  the  sports  department 
arranged  for  a  training  camp  tor 
the  Green  Bay  Packers,  or  per¬ 
haps  he's  at  the  Giants’  Bear 
Mountain  camp. 

At  about  the  same 


lur  ruua  office  seven  uibuw  uh 
to  check  on  the  Polo  Grounds 
arrangements,  Agnes  B(.  Conly 
among  them  going  out  to  pace 
off  the  held  (if  necessary)  and 
plan  where  her  between-halves 
Fund  demonstration  can  be 
staged. 

The  IndianB*  Arrive 

Another  afternoon  that  office 
will  welcome  four  little  “In¬ 
dians”  ( and  a  photographer 
hastily  summoned  from  down¬ 
stairs)  who  couldn't  be  met  on 
their  return  from  camp  because 
the  social  worker  responsible 
couldn't  be  in  two  places  at 
once. 

The  “Indian”  raid  and  the 
visit  to  the  Polo  Grounds  are 
the  nearest  the  Fund  office  usu¬ 
al^  comes  to  the  children  whose 
vacations  cause  it  annually  a 
medley  of  detailed  arrange¬ 
ments. 

Getting  youngsters  off  the  city 
streets  and  into  camp  during 
summer  is  the  Herald  Tribune's 
idea  of  public  service  in  a  big 
city,  but  to  do  it  on  a  propor¬ 
tionate  scale  the  newspaper  had 
to  incorporate  its  Fresh  Air 
Fund,  and  the  Fund  had  to  ac¬ 
quire  or  lease  eight  camps  and 
maintain  relationships  with  350 
to  550  “Friendly  Towns.” 

In  any  given  two  weeks  this 
summer,  the  Fund  moved  1.200 
children  to  camp  and  as  many 
back  to  the  city,  and  in  July  it 
manipulated  dozens  of  escorted 
trips  delivering  4,000  children  to 
Friendly  Towns. 

The  schedule  of  money  raising 
that  takes  these  children  to 
camp  gets  under  way  for  the 
following  year  long  before  the 
current  year's  vacationers  are 
out  of  school  or  on  their  way. 
The  big  individual  money  raiser 
is  the  All-Star  football  game. 
Another  is  the  All-Star  basket¬ 
ball  game. 

The  arrangements  for  the 
Packers-Giants  game  this  year 
were  comparatively  easy — just 
an  extra  game  beween  two  pro¬ 
fessional  teams  who  know  what 
to  do  and  how  to  do  it — but  the 
sports  department  looks  for¬ 
ward  next  year  to  the  color. 


newsiness  and  general  bedlam 
of  handling  college  stars  agalm 
The  ftrst  season  the  Herald 
Tribune  matched  college  stars 
againri  the  New  York  Giants 
was  1938.  and  Woodward  had  to 
borrow  the  team  Arch  Ward  had 
collected  for  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  All-Star  game.  Brought  to 
New  York  by  medal  train  and 
billeted  at  the  Westchester  Coun¬ 
try  Club,  they  used  their  slgnlim 
privileges  to  improve  their  gou 
games  and  sets  of  irons  and 
even  to  purchase  Chanel  No.  8, 
as  Woodward  recalls  In  a  pro¬ 
gram  article.  On  the  night  of 


and  _  — - . 

ets,  and  when  they  played  they 
got  Ingloriously  sriilpp^ 

For  the  Bve  succe^ve  yeara 
the  sports  department  preferred 
to  recruit  and  train  its  own 
team.  Such  coaches  as  Andy 
Kerr,  Jock  Sutherland,  Tuss 
McLaughry  and  Jim  Crowley 
were  engaged. 

When  college  stars  were  avail¬ 
able.  the  department  not  only 
release  stories  about  the  chosen 
squad  one  by  one  for  Herald 
Tribune  readers,  but  also  Belded 
tour  or  Bve  releases  a  week  to 
about  250  newspapers. 

At  its  peak  the  game  earned 
as  much  as  $30,890  for  the  Fund. 
In  1942,  when  the  game  was 
called  off  because  of  the  war, 
the  staff  printed  tickets,  all  on 
the  50-yard  line,  for  a  phantom 
game  “not  to  be  played.”  The 
ticket  problem,  incidentally,  is 
a  headache  the  sports  depart¬ 
ment  no  longer  handles  —  the 
newspaper’s  accounting  deparv 
ment  gets  it 

The  sports  department  does, 
however,  handle  the  preparation 
of  the  programs  for  the  game 
and  Assistant  Sports  Editor  Irv¬ 
ing  Marsh  Is  editor.  This  year, 
instead  of  using  articles  by  guest 
sports  writers,  the  program  is 
a  Herald  Tribune  Feature  Par¬ 
ade,  a  slick  magazine  with  ap¬ 
propriate  Herald  Tribune  car¬ 
toons  on  the  colored  cover  and 
articles  by  ttie  newspaper's  ex¬ 
pert  writers  inside.  An  article 
on  the  atom  bomb  and  its  im¬ 
plications  is  the  lead  story,  and 
sports  features  are  interspersed 
with  articles  on  the  theater  and 
music  and  a  questionnaire  on 
national  politics. 

Other  funds  for  the  fresh  air 
plan  come  from  readers  of  the 
dally  story  in  the  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  on  the  fund,  through  letters 
to  contributors  and  from  innu¬ 
merable  special  events  spon¬ 
sored  for  the  Fund  usually  by 
other  persons  or  groups. 

A  restaurant  display  recently 
brought  $100  a  day;  a  sculptor 
gave  10%  of  the  proceeds  from 
a  display;  an  apartment  house 
regularly  gives  a  benefit  that 


produces  $500  to  $1,000.  Re¬ 
cently.  a  yacht  club  beaded  by 
the  assistant  to  the  publisher  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Robert 
O  Hare,  had  a  parW  and  seat 
the  proceeds  to  ttie  Fimd. 

NBC's  television  sUUon  WNBT 
broadcast  the  All-Star  game  and 
sent  programs  to  set  owne*s  sug¬ 
gesting  they  charge  themselves 
and  friends  admission  or  “sell” 
drinks  and  send  the  proceeds  to 
the  Fund. 

Aside  from  these  contribo- 
tlons  a^  endowments,  the  Fund 
workers  must  arrange  for  mala^ 
tenance  of  the  camps.  A  full¬ 
time  engineer.  Jack  Stuart,  was 
recently  engaged  for  this  job. 
Committees  m  the  Friendly 
Towns,  transportation  and  pub¬ 
licity  are  among  a  thousand  de- 
tftllf. 

Currently  the  Fund  stall  is 
filing  data  on  this  year’s  coun¬ 
sellors,  to  Iw  used  In  selecting 
some  of  the  next  year’s  group. 

About  Blarch,  too,  the  camps 
must  be  gotten  into  shape,  sup¬ 
plies  chedied  and  ordered,  fund 
representatives  must  travel  to 


out  whether  the  committees  are 
set  to  operate  again  for  the  new 
vacation  period.  If  they  aren't, 
new  committees  must  be  organ¬ 
ized, 

Then  invitations  start  Muring 
into  the  office  from  Friendly 
Towns— for  a  12-year-old  Italian 
boy.  for  a  seven-year-old  girl 
with  curly  hair,  photogenic,  for 
specific  children,  or  Just  any 
child  between  seven  and  12. 

Paid  college  girls  call  the  lists 
of  social  agencies  and  try  to  lo- 


eate  the  kind  of  dUld  wanted. 
Children  invited  by  the  Friend¬ 
ly  .Towns  may  stay  for  two 
weeks,  or  th«r  may  be  invited 
for  the  summer,  but  the  Fund 
staff  must  plan  railroad  trips  so 
that  groups  talring  the  same 
railroad  route  may  be  sent  out 
as  a  group  in  charge  of  an  e^ 
cort  and  deposltad  with  the 
town  committees. 

Mere  Letteca.  Mose  Coils 

This  process  calls  for  notify¬ 
ing  each  agency  when  to  bring 
their  children  to  stattons  and 
when  to  pick  them  up,  for  briof- 
Ing  each  town  similarly  and  tag¬ 
ging  each  child  so  It  cannot  got 
lost— one  color  tag  for  the  first 
town,  another  color  for  the  eee- 
ond  and  so  on.  Then  each  child 
gets  two  medical  check-ups,  a 
thorough  physical  exam  through 
the  agency  when  he  Is  first  s» 
lected,  a  last-minute  check  for 
communicable  dissasss  on  the 
day  he  leaves. 

The  youngsters  at  canm  In  Am 
summer,  special  parties  for  them 
in  the  wmter. 


m  rnr»  n  n  rrw-:  jt:  n 
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Frederick  (Bud)  Lewis  sends  a 
reporter  out  for  the  story. 

This  year  the  stories  have 
been  objective,  non-edltorialised 
features  or  news  and  stood  on 
their  own  merits  in  earning 
space  an  editorial  department 
dictum.  This  year  also,  Intarsst 
ing  if  only  a  coincidence,  the 
contributions  have  been  running 
50%  higher  and  more  persona 
have  given. 

flayer  of  the  Fund  is  L.  M 
Conley. _ 


This  15  OUR  MARKET 

COUNTIES  — 

$21  7,902,000* 
33.7%  of  Sonth 
Carolina's  Total 
Retail  Sales 


Centrally  located  .  .  .  right  In  the 
heart  of  the  State  —  yes.  this  Is 
the  STATE  St  Columbia  RECORD 
market. 

Columbia.  S.  C.  la  on  the  move; 
Industry  la  expanding;  agricultural 
prices  are  the  highest  ever.  Rich, 
influential,  the  Columbia  market 
offers  you  a  share  of  Its  4217J>03,> 

000  sales.  _ 

P.  S.  And  THE  STATE  St  CO¬ 
LUMBIA  RECORD  has  the  largest 
circulation  coverage  available  In 
this  rich  market.  Consult  your 
SRDS. 

•IMS  8.1m  UuafWMt  EMIuU 
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lOITOS  A  PUBLISHIS  fer  Ocfebar  S,  im 


National  Advertiser 


Handling  the  sales  and  advertising  problems  of  a  large 
company  can  prove  pretty  complex. 

5b  complex,  that  sometimes  it’s  all  too  easy  to  lose  sight 
of  the  bread-and-butter  fundamentals— the  fundamentals  that 
never  fail  to  sell  merchandise  or  service. 

Take  any  local  merchant.  He  has  the  same  problem  you 
have— getting  mote  customers. 

So,  what  does  he  do  first? 

With  simple  logic  he  sets  up  shop  where  the  traffic  is 
heaviest.  For  he  knows  that  where  the  traffic  is  heaviest,  the  sates 
etrt  highest! 


Where  can  you  find  the  heaviest  traffic  for  your  sales 
message? 

There’s  just  one  answer  to  that— in  Metro  Group  Gravure. 

Metro  Group  Gravure  consists  of  the  locally  edited 
Magazine  Picture  Sections  of  26  Sunday  newspapers, 
providing  the  highest  penetration  in  the  nation’s  top 
markets,  where  70  per  cent  of  retail  sales  take  place. 

’This  national  newspaper  network  gives  you  a  minimum 
of  30  per  cent  coverage,  an  average  of  78  per  cent,  in  486  of 
the  country’s  1,074  cities  of  10,000  population  and  over— 
plus  6,000,000  families  elsewhere  in  the  nation. 


Metropolitan  Group  Gravure 

SUNDAY  MAOAZINI  PICTURI  SICTIONS 

me  NATIONAL  MEW9PAPER  METWORK ...  EDITED  LOCALLY  FOR  14,000.000  FAEIIUEE 


u 


IDITOR  S  PU  SLI SHIR  for  OctobM- S.  im 


learn  from  a  local  merchant? 


How  can  you  be  sure  you  rtach  all  these  people?  Well,  All  of  which  adds  mp  to: 

temember-these  Magazine  Picture  Seaions  are  locally  edited  j  biggest  assembled  audience  in  print  with  the 
for  local  interest.  And  that  speUs  local  impact!  It  explains,  too,  highest  reader  interest  available  anywhere  in  one  single 
why  90  per  cent  of  the  readers  of  the  papers  turn  to  them-to  huy,  (2)  the  greatest  opportunity  for  local  tie-in  and 
give  them  the  highest  average  inside  page  traffic  of  any  section,  interest  of  any  medium,  (3)  the  widest  flexibility 

That  goes  for  men  and  women.  oflfered  by  any  single  medium,  plus  (4)  the  savings  of 

Maybe  your  produa  isn’t  distributed  widely  enough  to  Metro’s  group  rates, 
warrant  so  thorough  an  exposure  of  your  sales  message  to  so 

many  men  and  women.  ★  *  * 

So,  with  Metro  Group  Gravure,  you  can  take  any  com-  Maybe  it’s  time  you  were  seeing  a  Metro  Group  reptesenta- 
bination  of  the  total  26  papers  down  to  10  publishing  cities—  tive.  He  will  gladly  fill  in  all  the  facts  and  figures.  Phone  or 
to  fit  your  panicular  distribution  pattern.  write  Metro’s  nearest  office. 


CiUltor  Loses  Reporter  Has 
Court  Action  Experience 

K  !  ,  K  *  It  RocHisTia.  N.  Y.  —  Reporters 

AQCIinSt  AIA  covered  a  variety  of  per- 

^  sonal  trag^ies,  but  in  &ese  days 

Two  appUcations  against  the  of  the  great  houring  shortage 
Australian  Joumallste  Assoeia-  Reporter  Grorge  KimbaU  s  ca¬ 
tion  arising  from  the  assoeia-  perlence  is  the  saddest  of  all-^e 
tloo’s  action  in  fining  one  of  its  covered  a  fire  at  the  room  he 
mambors  were  dismissed  last  expected  to  rent, 
weak  In  the  Commonwealth  Kimball,  newly  aligned  to 

Arbitration  Court  the  staff  of  the  Rochester  Tlnw 

Brian  Pentoo^itor.  Sydney  ♦“  hu 

DeOy  Telegntph.  was  fined  50 

pounds  fbr  breach  of  the  asso-  house-hunting.  The  ne^day.a^ 
ciaUon’s  code  of  ethics  In  what 

the  aaaociatlon  adjudged  Im-  toward  Hosmer.  he  w  m- 
proper  editing  of  certain  copy  signed  .to  eowr  a  ^  at^u 
kdred  with  him  by  a  member 

- .  ..  I  dejected  reporter  pushed 

through  the  debris  and  ashes  to 
the  room  he  was  considering 
renting.  The  room  was  weU 
scorched.  He  Imocked  out  the 


of  the  aasodatioa  In  the  Tele¬ 
graph’s  employ. 

An  application  by  Penton  for 
the  cancellation  at  association 
rules  providing  penalties  for  In¬ 
fractions  of  Its  code  of  ethics  y*™- 
was  dismissed  by  the  Judge  on 
die  ground  that  Penton  was  not  TTr-^r.  ju 
a  member  of  the  group  and  HCDIOS  I16uCIS 
therefore  could  not  bring  an  ^ 

action  against  Its  rules.  Pyghgg  CwfOllT) 

An  anpllcatlon  by  the  Con-  *  7!:!!:  ^  *''*•*' 
solldated  Press.  Ltd.,  owners  of 
ttie  Dally  Tblegraoh,  for  ttie  de-  Virgima 
registration  of  the  Journalists  Noaiouc,  Va.  —  Dual  honors 
Association  as  a  trade  union  was  have  come  to  the  Norfolk  (Va.) 
also  dismissed.  Ledger-Dispatch  as  a  result  of 

The  assodatton  Is  now  em-  the  three  day  sessions  of  the  Vlr- 
poercred  to  fine  its  own  mem-  ginla  Press  Association  that 
bars  for  breaches  of  Its  code  and  closed  recently  at  the  Nanse- 
has  been  endeavoring  to  obtain  mond  Hotel.  Ocean  View, 
the  statutory  right  to  use  siml-  Tom  Hanes,  mhnaging  editor 
lar  punitive  measures  against  of  the  Ledger-Dispatch,  was 
editors  and  publishers  (E  h  P,  named  president  of  the  assoda- 
June  IS.  p.  2SI.  Penton  was  a  tlon.  succeeding  Miss  Daphne  L. 
member  of  the  group  at  the  time  Dailey,  co-publisher  of  the  Caro- 
be  was  fined  but  later  resigned,  lino  Progress  of  Bowling  Green. 

Theo  Moody.  New  York  cor-  He  had  been  vicepresident  and 
respondent  for  the  Consolidated  was  host  of  the  convention. 
Press,  asserted  that  about  99%  The  second  honor  was  the 
of  the  working  newspapermen  awarding  of  first  place  to  the 
In  Australia  men  belong  to  the  Ledger-Dispatch  for  dailies  with 
SO-year-oId  trade  union.  The  circulations  above  25,000  for  its 
Code  of  Ethics,  which  requires  front  page  of  May  12.  1946. 
objective  and  truthful  reporting,  O^er  oBicers  named  by  the 
and  its  punitive  provision  have  association  Nominating  Commit- 
been  in  force  for  about  three  tee  headed  by  Josiah  Rowe, 
years,  he  said.  manager  of  the  Fredericksburg 

Copy  editors  and  similar  offl-  Free  Lance  Star,  Included  the 
cials  may  belong  to  the  organl-  following: 
zation  which  excludes  only  Raymond  S.  Davis,  of  the 
chiefs  of  staff,  I.e..  those  who  Crewe  Chronicle,  vicepresident; 
have  the  power  to  hire  and  fire.  Robert  Smith,  advertising  man- 
"The  AJA  has  the  reputation  ager  of  the  Newport  News  Daily 
of  having  obtained  the  highest  Press,  second  vicepresident;  Wil- 
wages  (comparatively)  and  liam  T.  Christian,  managing  edi- 
worklng  conditions  In  the  world  tor  of  the  Richmond  News 
for  the  new.spaper  field.”  Moody  Leader,  re-elected  treasurer;  and 
declared.  “Journali.sm  Is  one  of  Edward  O.  Meyer,  of  Richmond, 
the  best  paid  of  all  professions  re-elected  as  secretary-manager, 
in  Australia  today.”  Awards  given  at  the  closing 

a  session  include  the  following: 

ei  I  •«  <  .  Dailies  with  circulation  up  to 

Seek  Guild  Charter  lO.OOO— Alexandria  Gazette,  ex- 

Eugenb.  Ore  — Thirtv-three  cellence  of  front  page;  Winche- 

employes  of  the  Register-Guard 

Publishing  Company  have  made  makeup;  Fredericksburg  Fw 
application  for  charter  as  a  new  excellence  in  han- 


Thc  Iroubfe  is  you  /usi  coa'I  say  No  to  Florida's 
Floating  Population.” 


Florida's  seasonal  visitors  constitute  a  truly 
owesome  buying  market  Lost  year  about 
41/2  million  of  them  spent  close  to  one  billion 
dollars.  And  all  portents  indicate  a  bigger 
season  thon  ever  coming  up. 

The  surest  way  to  sell  this  vost  spending 
audience  is  to  ^'each  them  through  their  fa¬ 
vorite  daily.  The  Miami  Herald  is  not  only 
the  dominant  voice  in  South  Florida,  but 
enjoys  the  largest  statewide  circulation  of 
any  morning  or  evening  paper  in  the  state. 
And,  through  its  Clipper  Edition  flown  daily 
to  Latin  America,  The  Herald  is  now  help¬ 
ing  to  shape  the  buying  habits  of  a  great 
new  international  audience. 


Interested  in  the  Latin  Market?  .  .  . 
Write  lor  your  copy — Tlia  Slory  ol 
The  Herald  Clipper  Edition 


SHOULD  A  come 
BE  FUNNY? 


Scriowly,  Editors  bovo  ploodod:  "Got  os  a  comic  strip  that* s  roolly  oow 
ood  roolly  fonny.  It  most  bo  ooliko  ooythloq  olso  eo  tho  morkot  today. 
Doo't  Imltoto  doythloq,  ood  doo't  got  Iota  loog  ceotlooltlos.  Slam  o  pelot 
across  ooefe  doy,  ood  above  all.  koop  It  toooyl  Thoro's  room  for,  aod  oood 
for,  aoothor  groat,  top  comic.  A  oow  000." 


WE  HAVE  IT! 

CECIL  JENSEN 

fAMOUS  EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST  OF  THE  CHICA60  DAILY  MEWS 

mat  me  Comte  Of  A  Decade 

"ELMO" 

Dally  Strip  and  Sunday  Color  Page  Starting  Oet,  28 


TMs  Is  one  of  tho  most  Important  annoaaeomonts  this  Syndlcoto  ever 
has  made.  ELMO  Is  destined,  we  believe,  to  set  a  new  pace  and  a  new 
brand  of  humor  which  quickly  will  mark  It  as  one  of  tho  very  top  feotoros 
la  tho  newspaper  hold. 


Phone  or  Wire  tor  Samples  and  Terms 

THE  REGISTER  AHD  TRIBURE  SYRDICATE 


EMAAAUME 


SULTISV  Lf  BAlft 


Home  Office:  Dm  Molnm  4 
Iowa 

Phone  3-21 1 1 


Eastern  Office:  25  W.  45fh  Sfreet  SW 
New  York  19.  N.  Y.  ^ 

Phone  BRyaid  9-1630  COMMOOORg  BUiSTBt 
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Southern  Circulators 
Name  DeLamor  Chief 


Atlanta  Beer 
Shops  Hit  By 
Journal  Probe 


Atlanta,  Ga. — As  the  direct 
result  of  an  investigation  started 
by  an  Atlanta  Journal  reporter, 
three  Atlanta  retail  beer  dealers 
have  had  their  licenses  sus¬ 
pended.  and  eight  o'hers  have 
been  placed  on  probation,  on  a 
charge  of  selling  beer  to  a  minor. 

Reporter  Hugh  Park,  accom- 
pan!^  by  a  17-year-old  freckled 
curly-haired  boy.  visited  12  beer 
parlors,  restaurants  and  hotels 
in  the  morning  when  trade  was 
light.  He  repor'ed  in  the  .Tour- 
nal  that  at  each  of  the  places 
visited,  the  boy  ordered  beer  or 
wine  and  was  served  without 
question. 

Ordering  beer  at  one  drive-in. 
the  reporter  asked  the  car-hop 
the  legal  age  for  a  person  to  buy 
beer  in  Atlanta.  With  a  grin,  the 
Negro  answered.  “Twenty-one's 
supposed  to  be.  sir,  but  some  of 
’em  comes  out  here  about  16 
years  old.”  He  served  the  boy. 

Two  days  after  the  Journal's 
expose,  the  Georgia  Committee 
of  the  United  States  Brewers’ 
Foundation  brought  a  complaint 
against  11  of  the  dealers  cited. 

As  a  result  of  an  investigation 
by  Sta'e  Revenue  Commissioner 
M.  E.  Thompson,  the  malt  bev¬ 
erage  licenses  of  three  of  the 
dealers  were  suspended  for  30 
days,  and  the  other  eight  dealers 
were  placed  on  probation. 


Hay  and  BailenUne 

Enquirer;  Earl  Miller.  Hot 
SpHugg  (Ark.)  Sentinel-Record 
Nem  Bra,  and  Don  R.  Davis. 
“The  circulation  manager  of 
h;;  ""I;  tc,  .iio  com¬ 
pared  to  the  circulation  mana- 

—  —  _  -  -  —  ger  of  today,"  Estes  said.  “The 

daily  newspaper  reader  will  pay  job  has  become  a  specialized  one 
more  for  his  paper  iir  the  im-  and  is  becoming  more  so  every 
mediate  future,  it  was  indicated,  day.” 

Bate  Inareoaes  Seen  The  circulation  committee  dis- 

J.  B.  Lee.  circulation  manager  cussed  ways  and  means  of  ad- 
*  ■■  “•  ild,,  cit-  vancing  efficiency  in  the  var- 

nearly  20  Southern  ious  circulation  departments.  A 
wider  dissemination  of  news  to 
bv  rising  costs  to  increa«e  their  the  public  about  carrier  train- 
mibscrlDtion  prices  during  the  Ing.  education  and  entertein- 
past  vear.  Manv  more  have  in-  ment  was  urged  by  represenU- 
dicated  they  will  do  the  same  tives  of  the  fourteen  states  em- 
beforc  the  end  of  1948.  he  said,  braced  by  the  committee. 
wHuciBiiun  dally  paoers  will  be  five  Many  visiting  circulation 

which  are  delivering  bv  air  sat  cenfs  Bnd  Sunday  paners  will  managers  committed  themselves 
-  •  •  -  be  10  cents  and  upward.  toward  a  goal  of  increasing  for 

Spokesman  for  the  circulation  their  publishers  revenues  from 
mana-  managers  in  the  price  Increase  the  distribution  of  newspapers, 
was  Mr.  Estes,  who  also  is  The  practice  of  amassing  cir¬ 
culation  for  the  expanding  cir¬ 
culation  reports,  rather  than  get¬ 
ting  and  holding  circulation  be- 


Daniel,  Atlanta  Journal,  treas-  Circulation  rates  will  continue 
itrer.  an  uoward  trend  and  15-cent 

Delegates  chose  one  new  mem-  Sundav  newspapers  will  be  com¬ 
ber  for  the  board  o'  directors,  mo"  instead  of  an  oddity,  dis- 

Alvln  Sholar,  of  Baton  Rouge,  cussions  indicated.  .  . . . . 

Selec'ion  of  the  association's  With  $100  newsprint  in  the  yesterday  had'uttie  to"*^ 

lOd"?  convention  city  will  be  left  offing  and  with  other  costs  ris-  - ^  — ■  " 

to  the  board  of  directors  which  ing  in  a  similar  manner,  the 
will  meet  in  the  spring. 

Air  Deliveries  Studied 
Extensive  air  deliveries  of 
daily  newspapers  must  await  re¬ 
ductions  in  commerrial  air  rates  _ _ _  _ 

and  any  circulation  added  of  the  Florida  Times-Union.  cit- 

through  nesvsnaners  delivered  by  ed  that  i _ _ II _ 

air  will  be  plus  circulation.  newspapers  have  bmn  compejied 
That  was  the  conclusion  of  a  * 
conference  on  air  deliveries. 

Southern  circulation  managers, 
most  of  them  watching  the  ex¬ 
periments  of  possibly  a  dozen 
new<mapers_  of  the  association 

in  on  an  Informar  panei  dis- 
cnss'on  which  was  conducted  by 
Clark  Farbcr.  circulation  ..._r 

ger  of  the  MInmi  naHn  Newt.  _  ..  _ _ -  _  -- 

“We  can  add  the  air  express  chairman  o'  the  circulation  eom- 
charved  to  newspapers  sent  to  mittee  of  the  Southern  News- 

the  Caribbean."  »*r.  Farber  ex-  paner  Publishers  Association . . 

plained.  The  Daily  News  sells  Eleven  of  the  14  members  of  cause  of  its  value  was  given  the 
for  1.4  cents  In  Havana  and  the  the  committee  were  present  for  death  knell.  The  return  to  loose 
Sundav  naner  is  nriced  at  23  a  meet'ng  on  the  eve  of  the  practices  such  as  giving  or  re- 
cents.  “But  on  o'lr  intra  state  de-  convention.  turns,  sampling  and  other  ques- 

liverles  we  must  nut  the  nances  Those  p-esent  Included  H.  S.  tionable  operations  were  placed 
into  Orlando  and  .Tacksonville  Shaner,  Lynchburg  (Va.  I  Neios  on  the  taboo  list, 
for  the  same  price  that  we  get  in  Advance;  J.  E.  Calvin,  Houston  The  SCWA  was  praised  by 
Wami— five  cents  for  daily  and  Post;  J.  W.  Roper.  Nathville  Howard  W.  Stodghilf,  chairman 
10  cents  for  Sunday.  Banner-Tennesseon;  A.  F.  Bal-  of  the  U.  S.  Treasury  Depart- 

“Air  exoress  rates  are  set  un  lentine.  Greennille  ( S.  C.  1  Netos;  ments's  national  thrift  plan  for 
to  include  pick’io  and  delivery  J.  G.  Ward.  Charlotte  (N.  C.  >  newspaper  boys,  as  leading  the 
service.”  he  said.  “But  what  is  Obseroer;  James  Rasco,  Merid-  nation  in  using  the  thrift  plan. 

the  use  to  rush  newspapers  to  tan  (Miss.)  Star;  James  D.  Hay; _ _ 

Jacksonville  from  Miami  in  Clsrk  _  Farber;  O.  L._  Ran- 
about  two  hours  time  and  then  dall, 

have  them  lie  at  the  airport  for  - 

half  an  hour  or  for*y-6ve  min-  H 
utes  be'ore  they  are  delivered  ■ 

to  the  dealers.  ■ 

“What  we  would  prefer.”  Mr.  ■ 

Farber  explained,  "is  an  alrport- 
to-airport  rate.  We  have  our 
own  vehicles  to  deliver  the  pa¬ 
pers  to  the  airport  from  the  / 
presses  on  a  fast  schedule.  With  ^1 
an  airport-to-alrport  rate,  we  Ag 

would  contract  with  a  carr'er  to 
be  at  the  terminus  when  the  pa- 
pers  arrive  and  rush  them  to  the  HT 
dealer.” 

At  least  four  Florida  news- 
papers  are  using  air  deliveries  g 

an^  the  experiences  of  all  go 
far  toward  rounding  out  a  cross  i 

section  of  the  overall  picture.  I 

Florida's  weather  is  a  favor-  j 

able  factor  in  air  deliveries,  the  ^ 


Buffalo's  largest  chain  of 
theaters,  with  three  first- 
run  and  eight  neighbor¬ 
hood  houses,  placed 
52.9%  of  its  1945  ad¬ 
vertising  lineage  in  the 
Courier-Express. 

You’lVfihd  that  it’s  equal¬ 
ly  good  "box  office"  for 
you  to  remember  that.in„ 
Buffalo  ^ 


Breakred 


PAYS? 


H  i»  th#  rul»  of  politic*  that 
tho  common  men  i*  ono  in 
whom  to  fok#  on  uncom¬ 
mon  intortsf. 


You  JNood  .tho 


Moro  than  12,000,000  Raadtrs 
avary  day  for  adRorial  cartoon* 
by  Rag  Manning 
WHtoar  Win  ^  1$ 


a 


2,  CMctffo 


i.  Los  Angdes 


5.  PhiUddpfm 


6,  Woshmgion,D.Cj 


7«  Bdtimore 


11.  Pittsburgh 


A  yearly  retail  sales  volume  of  ^321  mill 
ions  establishes  Seattle  as  an  imp^mt 
market  .  .  .  twelfth  in  the  entire  l^ted 
States.  If  women  do  over  83%  of  the  ^ 
buying,  as  surveys  reveal,  the  Seattle  Post-\ 
Intelligencer  will  always  be  your  best  ad* 
vertising  medium  in  this  rich,  ready-to-buy 
market,  because  it  is  the  newspaper  most 
read  by  women  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
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Sties  Mtnegement  Survey  of 
Buying  Power,  Mey,  1946 
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NEWSPRINT 

TiicRE  is  widespread  taik  about  the  pos¬ 
sibility  or  necessity  ol  reinstituting 
government  rationing  of  newsprint  The 
CTA  and  the  Boren  Commit'ee  in  Wash¬ 
ington  are  reported  to  have  considered 
such  a  move.  Some  publishers  who  have 
had  a  short  supply  and  have  had  a  diffi¬ 
cult  time  ge'ting  newsprint  for  various 
reasons  would  probably  welcome  It  as  an 
easy  solution  to  their  problems.  A  few 
other  publishers  who  have  been  improvi¬ 
dent  in  their  use  of  inventory  .stock,  and 
who  have  suddenly  found  themselves 
caught  short,  would  certainly  like  to  be 
assisted  out  of  the  hole. 

Tho'e  publishers  who  are  talking  about 
rationing  fail  to  consider  the  virtual  im- 
possibilitv  of  set'ing  up  mach’nery  to  do 
It.  During  amrtime  newsprint  rationing 
in  this  country  was  accomplished  only 
because  there  seas  a  government  controlled 
pool  of  newsprint  in  Canada  which  was 
closely  allied  with  U.  S.  raMoning.  There 
Is  no  such  pool  now  and  Canadian  mills 
are  free  to  supply  svfaatever  customers 
they  choose. 

If  a  U.  S.  Government  bureau  again  es¬ 
tablished  paper  quotas  for  rewsoapers  it 
would  be  saying  to  every  publisher:  “You 
are  entitled  to  use  so  much  newsprint.” 
But  that  same  government  bureau  would 
have  no  control  over  Canadian  and  New¬ 
foundland  mi’t.s  which  sunoly  82%  o»  our 
newsprint  (U.S.  mills  supply  only  18%). 
Canadian  mills  cannot  be  told  by  our  gov- 
emment  where  to  deVver  th**r  tonnage. 
Newspapers  here  although  theoretically 
allowed  so  much  newsprint  could  hsve  no 
re”’"'!  to  believe  they  would  get  it. 

Talk  of  rationing,  therefore,  to  solve  the 
Inequities  of  maldistribut’on  is  futile. 

As  we  see  it  the  problem  of  present  and 
future  newsprint  supply  revolves  around 
only  one  factor — price. 

Our  present  supply  is  sliehtly  greater 
than  in  1941  but  is  guaranteed  only  as 
long  as  the  lives  of  our  contracts.  Already 
some  Canadian  mills  are  being  se'ective 
in  the'r  cho'ce  of  customers,  refu'ing  to 
renew  contracts  where  the  co^t  of  deXver- 
ing  is  higher  than  it  is  to  others.  There 
promises  to  be  more  of  that.  Our  future 
supply  is  jeopardized  bv  the  higher  prices 
fore'gn  consumers  offer  for  Canadian 
newsprint  while  U.S.  publishers  can  pay 
only  $74  per  ton. 

The  Canadian  producers  say  they  need 
a  h'gher  price  to  compensate  for  increased 
costs.  Prudent  business  management  dic¬ 
tates  selling  where  the  price  Is  favorable. 
However,  the  Canadians  state  they  have 
not  part’cipated  in  the  $120-$130  per  ton 
transactions  abroad  and  have  sold  no  news¬ 
print  higher  than  $85  c.i.f.  (cost,  insur¬ 
ance.  freight)  New  York.  Reports  to  E&P 
indicate  the  Canadian  newsprint  price 
would  probably  stabilize  at  $85  if  OPA 
ceilings  were  lifted.  We  are  told  the 
Canadian  mills  have  no  intention  of  cap¬ 
italizing  on  the  supply  and  demand  picture 
to  gouge  the  consumer.  They  feel  that  is 
a  fair  price. 

The  ANPA  and  the  SNFA  urge  the  dis¬ 
continuance  of  OPA  control  of  newsprint 
pr'ce.  We  concur,  believing  it  to  be  the 
only  svay  to  solve  the  present  situation. 
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PUBUC  RELATIONS  ADS 

IT  IS  encouraging  to  note  the  Association 
of  National  Advertisers  spending  so 
much  time  at  its  annual  meeting  on  the 
subject  of  public  relations  advertising. 
A  half  dozen  speakers  told  the  advertisers 
this  week  that  management  must  tell  its 
story  to  the  public  to  combat  antidemo¬ 
cratic  forces. 

We  recall  that  it  was  In  1937  that  Edi¬ 
tor  &  PuB'ioHRR  first  focused  attention  on 
the  possibilities  of  public  relations  adver¬ 
tising  in  newspapers.  The  tide  of  anti¬ 
business  propaganda  was  nearing  its  peak 
and  this  publication  emphasized  again  and 
again  that  American  business  must  not 
only  protect  ittolf  but  the  American  enter¬ 
prise  system  by  taking  its  story  directly  to 
the  people  through  advertising.  The  vol¬ 
ume  of  such  advertising  has  grown  tremen¬ 
dously  since  then.  But  there  are  still  too 
many  managements  “letting  George  do  it” 
and  there  are  too  many  illconceived  public 
relations  campaigns. 

The  flood  of  wartime  public  relations 
copy  went  a  long  way  towards  ending  the 
era  of  anti-big  business  feeling.  But  it  still 
persists  and  is  craftily  being  channe'ed 
into  an  antidemocratic  campaign.  The  evi¬ 
dence  is  plentiful. 

It  is  sure  a  "tough  postwar,”  as  at  least 
one  veteran  has  put  it.  and  the  public 
b.ndgered  by  shortages  and  rising  prices  is 
looking  for  a  whipping  boy.  The  American 
system  and  consequently  American  busi¬ 
ness  and  management  have  been  maneuv¬ 
ered  into  that  position. 

There  is  only  one  way  for  management 
to  tell  its  stonr  as  it  wants  to  and  when  it 
wants  to.  That  is  through  advertising. 
If  management  elects  not  to  do  this  it  can 
certainly  expect  the  people  to  get  from 
other  sources  the  incorrect  and  distorted 
view  of  what  American  business  and  the 
American  system  have  meant  in  the  prog¬ 
ress  and  development  of  this  country  and 
what  it  means  to  our  future. 

You  can  call  it  an  ideological  “war.”  if 
you  like,  that  American  business  must 
fight  for  the  American  people. 

The  fact  is  that  the  forces  of  the  opposi¬ 
tion  are  being  well  organized.  It  is  gratify¬ 
ing  to  see  the  forces  of  business  organizing, 
too.  The  ANA  and  4-A,  which  have  joined 
hands  in  the  Advertising  Research  Founda- 
Von  for  the  betterment  of  advertising 
practice,  are  now  cooperating  also  in  de- 
vetooing  advertising  as  a  tool  of  sound 
public  relations.  They  can  depend  on  the 
newspapers  and  other  media  to  help  them. 


VICTORY  AT  NUERNBERG 

THE  REVERSAL  of  the  Allied  Control 
Council  in  Berlin  in  its  decision  to  bar 
the  Dress  from  the  executions  of  the  con¬ 
victed  Nazi  leaders  at  Nuernberg  was  a 
victory  for  the  press  of  the  Uni'ed  States. 
Credit  is  due  the  United  Press  which  spear¬ 
headed  the  American  protects  against  the 
bars  to  news  coverage  which  were  first 
announced. 

There  was  no  valid  excuse  for  the  news 
blackout  which  the  Control  Council  wanted 
to  Impose  on  the  last  chanter  at  Nuern¬ 
berg.  The  greatest  trial  In  history  was 
thrown  open  to  the  press  to  let  the  world 
know  the  full  story  of  Nazi  crimes  against 
humanity  and  the  punishment  meted  out 
tn  the  criminals.  Eoiiaily  as  much  the 
Allied  powers  wanted  to  e^abllsh  the 
principle  of  this  kind  of  international 
justice  before  the  world  as  a  warning 
tti  potential  future  aggressors. 

Tn  have  rung  down  the  Iron  curtain 
at  this  time  would  have  created  doubts 
in  all  corners  of  the  world  as  to  the  fate 
of  the  Nazi  persecutors.  Suspicion  and 
rumnrs  about  last-minute  reprieves  or 
suicides  would  grow  with  the  telling. 
Hitler's  death  was  a  perfect  examole  of 
how  lack  of  Informai'on  can  breed  ru¬ 
mors.  For  months  afterward  he  was  re¬ 
ported  incognito  In  several  countries. 

Some  people  will  surelv  charge  the 
American  press  interest  in  the  executions 
as  due  to  a  desire  for  the  sensational, 
macabre,  gory  details.  Actually,  the 
American  press  realizes— even  If  .some  of 
the  American  people  do  not — that  full, 
accura'e  and  impartial  news  cove’ace  of 
all  world  events  Is  the  only  method  of 
combatting  suspicion,  fear,  prejudice  and 
unfounded  rumor. 

journalistic  pioneering 

THE  American  Pre’s  Instit'de  launched 
this  week  at  Columb'a  Un'versitv  Is 
a  new  experiment  In  lournalism — it  Is 
journalistic  pioneering.  Never  before  have 
working  newspapermen  with  similar  In¬ 
terests  gathered  in  this  way  for  the  sole 
puroore  of  learning  from  ore  another  in 
well  directed  seminar  discussions  of  mu¬ 
tual  prob'ems  and  te"hni'iue3. 

Its  founders  and  d'rectors  have  high' 
aspirations  for  the  Institute’s  succe's.  We 
believe  It  will  not  take  long  to  prove  itself. 
The  three  and  four-week  sessions  will  be 
of  inestimable  value  to  those  attending 
and  in  turn  to  the  newspapers  for  which 
thev  work. 

The  Institute  idea  should  not  be  con¬ 
fined  to  New  York.  Neither  Sevellon 
Brown,  originator  of  the  Institute,  nor  Co¬ 
lumbia  University  hold  a  copyright  on  it. 
Nor  would  they  wish  to  hold  one  if  they 
could.  The  idea  is  aoulicable  in  other 
places  and  we  share  the  interest  of  Mr. 
Brown  In  seeing  similar  Institutes  de¬ 
veloped  In  other  cities. 

By  supporting  the  Institute,  many  pub¬ 
lishers  have  already  indica'ed  they  think 
of  their  newspapers  as  Institutions  as  well 
as  properties.  Others  who  feel  the  .'ame 
way  will  undoubtedly  wish  to  develop 
the  seminar  idea  elsewhere.  It  will  pay 
off  in  producing  better  newspapers. 
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EDITORIAL 


We  are  troubled  on  every  side,  yet  not  dis¬ 
tressed;  we  are  perplexed,  but  not  in 
d*«n'i' — 7  Corin'hians  4;  8. 


PERSONAL 

MENTION 


UKS.  OGDEN  REID,  vlcepresl- 

dent.  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une.  will  be  presented  with  the 
annual  gold  medal  ot  The  Hun¬ 
dred  Year  Association  of  New 
York.  Inc.,  in  recognition  ot 
"outstanding  achievement  for 
the  advancement  of  New  York.” 

Herbert  Bayard  Swope,  chair¬ 
man.  Overseas  News  Agency, 
and  Rube  Goldberg.  New  York 
Sun  cartoonist,  have  been  named 
co-chairmen  of  the  Press  Divi- 
aion  in  the  1948  fund  appeal  for 
the  Sister  Kenny  Foundation. 

Mbrrill  C.  Meigs,  vlcepresl- 
dent  of  the  Hears!  Corporation 
and  former  publisher.  Chicago 
Herald  -  American,  has  been 
awarded  the  Medal  ot  Merit  for 
services  in  coordinating  and  ex¬ 
pediting  the  production  ot  com¬ 
bat  aircraft  during  the  war. 

C.  M.  Stanley,  editor.  Mont- 
gomery  Alabama  Journal,  and 
C.  G.  Dobbins,  editor.  Montgom¬ 
ery  Advertiser,  were  among  a 
group  of  Alabamians  Invited  to 
take  an  operational  cruise 
aboard  the  new  aircraft  carrier, 
USS  Saipan. 

Pryor  C.  Tarvin,  editor,  Cod- 
inpton  Kentucky  Times  -  Star 
( Kentucky  edition,  Cincinnati 
Times-Star),  was  honored  at  a 
luncheon  at  which  several  hun¬ 
dred  Northern  Kentucky  oflfl- 
cials.  business  and  professional 
men  attended  to  mark  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  Mr.  Tarvin’s  90th 
year  in  newspaper  work. 

Robert  McLean,  president, 
Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin 
and  the  Associated  Press,  will 
help  judge  the  14th  annual  field 
trial  of  the  English  Springer 
Spaniel  Field  Trial  Club  of 
Illinois. 

Maj.  Gen.  E.  J.  Stackpolb, 
president,  Harrisburg  (Pa.) 
Telegraph,  has  received  War 
Department  recognition  as  an 
officer  of  the  National  Guard  of 
the  United  States  after  examina¬ 
tion  by  a  board  of  oflScers  in 
Washington.  Albert  H.  Stack- 
pole.  editor  and  publisher.  Tele¬ 
graph,  represented  Gov.  Earl 
Snell  recently  at  the  observ¬ 
ance  of  “Oregon  State  Sunday” 
at  Valley  Forge.  John  R.  Hood, 

fenerai  manager.  Telegraph,  has 
een  named  state  chairman  of 
the  Navy  Day  observance  in 
Pennsylvania. 

Earle  E.  Voorhies,  co-pub¬ 
lisher.  Grants  Pass  (Ore.)  Daily 
Courier,  and  Evelyn  E.  Smith 
of  Atlanta.  Ga..  were  married 
Sept.  22  in  Atlanta. 


In  Th«»  Business  Offca 

CARL  A.  "TIYER  was  appointed 
circi’tatlon  manager.  Boston 
Post,  last  week,  surceed'og  the 
late  Eben  M.  Enroth.  He  has 
been  a  member  of  the  circulation 
denartment  for  17  years,  prior  to 
which  he  served  in  the  p'">iila- 
tlon  deoartments  of  the  Hears! 
newaoaoprs  and  the  Boston  Her¬ 
ald-Traveler. 

John  J.  Corson,  director  of  re¬ 
search.  Washington  Post,  and  a 
former  executive  of  the  Social 


Security  Board  and  director  ot 
the  United  States  Employment 
Service,  has  been  retained  by 
the  Pravidence  (R.  I.)  Journal 
and  Evening  Bulletin  to  recom¬ 
mend  constructive  improvements 
in  the  Rhode  Island  Unemploy¬ 
ment  Compensation  law  and  its 
administration. 

Richard  R.  Simmons,  assistant 
circulation  manager,  Philadel- 

hia  Inquirer,  has  resigned  to 

ecome  director  ot  circulation, 
Chicago  Herald-American. 

Adren  E.  Sloop  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  country  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  Ind'anapolis  News,  suc¬ 
ceeding  C.  C 
Saulsberry,  re¬ 
tired  becau-oe  of 
ill  health.  Sloop 
joined  *he  News 
circulation  d  e  - 
partment  in  1927 
as  district  man¬ 
ager  at  Peru 
Ind. 

George  S.  Ak- 
ROYD  has-  .ioined 
the  circulation 
depart  ment 
G  r  e  e  n  f  i  eld 
(Mass.)  Record¬ 
er-Gazette. 

Eleanor  Rup°le,  formerly  on 
the  staff  of  the  South  Bend 
(Ind.)  Tribune,  has  been  ao- 
pointed  advertising  manager 
and  fashion  cnord'nator  of  Ben¬ 
ton’s  of  So>'th  Bend,  a  Lane 
Brvant  subsidiary  women's  spe¬ 
cialty  shop. 

Arthur  Ryan.  busine’'s  mana¬ 
ger.  Holyoke  IMa«a.)  Tsopscrint- 
Telegram,  has  been  chosen  to 
act  as  umpire  in  a  labor  dispute 
at  the  rhemical  Paper  Maniifac- 
turing  Co. 

Ralph  Frankis,  advertising 
manager,  Berkeley  (Calif.)  Ga¬ 
zette,  Is  newly-elected  president, 
Berkeley  Kiwanis  Club. 

Robert  W.  Warren  has  been 
named  advertising  manager,  Pla¬ 
centia  (Calif.)  Courier,  after 
military  discharge. 

Ed  Swick.  former  city  circu¬ 
lation  manager,  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer,  has  been  named  circula¬ 
tion  manager.  St.  Louis  Star- 
Times,  succeeding  Charles 
Cleaver,  who  has  joined  the 
circulR*<on  staff,  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch. 

Gerald  Garner,  former  circu¬ 
lation  manager.  Honolulu  (T. 
H.)  Advertiser,  and  more  re¬ 
cently  with  Alcoa  Aluminum  Co. 


in  Oregon,  has  joined  the  circu¬ 
lation  staff,  Portland  (Ore.) 
Journal,  as  city  manager  in 
Vancouver,  Wash. 

Vernon  H.  (Bing)  Sssith, 
advertising  sales  manager  and 
director  of  radio  stations  KOWH 
and  KOAD,  has 
been  appointed 
assistant  busi¬ 
ness  manager, 

Omaha  Wortd- 
Herald.  He  wUl 
assume  his  new 
duties  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  his  radio 
activities. 

George  W. 

Parker,  business 
manager,  Clif¬ 
ton  Forge  (Va.) 

Daily  Review,  Smith 
has  accepted  a 
position  as  regional  director  of 
the  American  Association  for 
Small  Business  with  headquar¬ 
ters  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Don  McGitpin,  formerly  of 
the  Denison  (la.)  Revietv,  ha? 
joined  the  advertising  staff 
Newton  (la.)  Daily  News,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Jerry  McKimrsby,  who 
has  joined  the  Marshalltown 
(la.)  Times-Republican. 

David  W.  Grim  of  the  adver- 
t'sing  staff,  Spring/leld  (Mass.) 
News,  has  been  elected  com¬ 
mander.  Springfield  Post,  Amer¬ 
ican  Legion. 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 


H.  O.  DENDURENT,  managing 

editor,  Manhattan  (^n.) 
Mercury  Chronicle,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  full-time  assistant  alum¬ 
ni  secretary,  Kansas  State  Col¬ 
lege. 

Brian  Thompson,  managing 
editor.  Bend  (Ore.)  Pilot,  ha' 
resigned  to  open  a  letter  shop 
in  Bend. 

Bill  Bequette,  formerly  with 
the  Portland  and  Pendleton. 
Ore.,  bureaus.  United  Press,  has 
joined  the  Pendelton  East  Ore¬ 
gonian  as  news  editor,  replacing 
Clyde  M.  Walker,  resigned. 

Beach  Conger,  news  editor 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  ha.' 
left  for  a  month’s  visit  to  the 
London  and  Paris  bureaus.  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune. 

Gilbert  Asher,  news  editor 
Sapulpa  (Okla.)  Democrat- 
( Continued  on  page  38) 


Sloop 


Signedl 

John  S.  Knight,  right, 
sacrifices  a  great  edi¬ 
torial  cartoonist  to  gnin 
a  great  new  comic  atrip 
for  his  Chicago  Daily 
News  as  Cecil  Jensen 
signs  for  syniliratinn 
with  Henry  P.  Martin, 
Jr.  left,  manager.  The 
Register  and  Tribune 
Syndicate. 

See 

Page  31 
Oi  This  Issue 
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One  of  Ameriaf*  leisdUsg 
seenarUlt  and  eomie-etrip 
artiste  tn-Uess 

“Gordo  is  out  of  this 
world.  He  has  certainly 
struck  a  happy,  lively 
note  in  comic-strip  pre¬ 
sentation  and  I  am  one 
of  his  most  enthusiastic 
fans.  The  schoolteacher 
episode  is  a  high  peak, 
in  my  opinion,  and  the 
characters  delight  me.” 

Get  acquainted  with 
GORDO,  the  lasy-lover 
of  siestaland  .  .  .  PEPI- 
TO,  his  knee-high 
nephew  .  .  .  Pepito's 
pint-size  pooch,  SENOR 
DOG  .  .  .  and  Gordo's 
hundreds  of  “gorgus 
gorls”! 


DEUGHTFUL  DAILY 
STRIP 

COLORFUL  SUNDAY 
PAGE 


Phone  or  Write 


FEATURE 

SYNDICATE 

120  EAST  4:s0  STREET 
NEW  vQBK  17  N  y 
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'  '  '■  federal  offleials  In  outlining  the  phUt  Inquirer;  John  ALBXANDaa,  ,,  .  ,  «  .  t 

PERSONALS  »l«te  program  under  the  Civil  associate  editor.  Holiday,  and  JuHIOI  CUtS  III 

Aeronautics  AdmlnUtraUon  na-  Kamtam  3.  Waavaa,  magazine  '  n  i- 

continued  from  page  87  airport  plan.  writer,  have  been  apjmlnted  fOI  Cf  DYllIlG 

ta  V  I  ^  *  4  ■  M.  William  L  Flamacam,  reporter  Newaioc.  N.  J.— Something 

Het^  has  raigned  to  jota  the  rean'ite  man.  Chicago  Sun,  <>*  Pennsylvania.  different  in  by-lines  appeared  in 

pubUe  relations  deiyrtment,  uaj  been  named  day  city  edl-  Svknby  J  HAjjais,  columnist.  ,be  Newark  Newt  last  wedi 

w  ar  Amets  Administration,  replacing  Will  OWoil,  who  Chicago  Daily  Newt,  has  been  .f^er  John  W.  Kempson,  real 
PAxm  Esaaw  of  ^  public  returns  to  the  local  staff  at  his  appointed  an  Instructor  In  toe  estate  editor,  returned  from  a 

f*t*Mons  deparbnent,  WA,^  tas  own  request  Gi^  Books  course.  University  297-niile  vacation  canoe  trip  he 

Allau  HoecRAB,  assistant  city  Chicago.  bad  taken  with  his  IS-year  old 

staff,  Sapulpa  Democrat  News.  editor.  Dos  Moines  <Ia.)  Reg-  E.  Lbo  Kobstbr,  director  of  son.  John  Jr. 

Tom  Srom,  assistant  city  edl-  {ttsr,  has  been  named  city  edl-  the  civic  and  publicity  depart-  The  story  of  toe  trip  covering 
tor,  San  Antonio  Evening  Ncios,  jor.  ment,  Cincinnati  Chamber  of  three  columns  ( and  accompanied 

has  succeeded  R.  L.  Matbs  as  -  n,-,  -i-ht  eitv  Commerce,  and  a  former  mem-  by  a  half-page  picture  layout) 

dty  editor.  Hath  U  moving  to  ber  of  the  editorial  staff.  Cin-  was  by-lined: 

toe  copy  desk  as  assistant  to  toe  •  r:,  “■“‘jj;  cinnati  Times-Star,  is  an  in-  By  John  W.  Kempson  Sr.  and 

news  editor.  WAaaaM  Dabby,  re-  structor  in  a  newspaper  writing  Jr. 

cently  discharged  from  toe  ‘M*;;  course  at  Xavier  University  Eve-  Most  of  toe  story  was  written 

Army,  has  been  named  assis-  “  Georgtas  oldest  „j„g  coUege.  by  Kempson  Sr.  with  some 

tant  city  editor.  w^aiies.  «  ti  ^  i  a  snappy  paragraphed  interpola- 

a^Ain  T.AK1  nirmnitrit  ttmv  Jambs  Scrlbmmbb,  spoits  cdl-  Gbobcb  S.  Hagb,  formerly  of  *i-^*^bv  Kempson  Jr. 

tor,  Akron  ( O. )  BeoconJoumol,  the  international  broadcast  di-  ”  ** 

^  1*  “ow  devoUng  hU  entire  time  rislon.  National  Broadcasting  ~~~ 

cin  to  his  sports  column  and  to  Company;  Donald  D.  Janson  ship  in  toe  Press  Club  of  San 

"f^nVno^r^ii^^wh'n^r"  covering^^orU  events.  Pmt  formerly  of  the  editorial  staffs.  Francisco  when  he  ^eluded 

on  DiBiBicH.  outdoor  editor,  has  Chicago  Timet.  Kalamazoo  his  term  as  president  The  piw 

SSft  ■fJ?  *>““  named  executive  assistant  <Wch.)  Gazette  and  Boy  City  entation  was  made  re^ntly 

to  M  to  Schlemmer  and  will  be  In  (Mich.)  Times;  Habold  W.  Wn.-  when  Jack  Hanley.  International 

charge  of  toe  sporU  desk.  Tom  son.  formerly  of  toe  University  News  Service,  took  over  as 
ofWce  AdmlnlstraUon  rent  at-  Kansas  Press  and  toe  school  president 

desk.  of  Journalism.  Kansas  Univer-  Robebt  N.  Stoboevant.  former 

Dan  THOMPSON,  one  time  re-  correspondent  recently  as- 

Mitor,  LonyviM  ( Wash. )  Daily  and  drama  editor  Louie-  «  appointed  instructors,  signed  to  the  Nash^lle  bureau, 

^  .  J  ^  *  *'  oille  <  Kv  )  Timet  and  now  ra-  ®ohool  of  journalism.  Uni veirity  Associated  Press,  has  resigned 

dio  diSr  NritoMl  Safe^  <>*  Minnesota.  Bob  Eddy,  tele-  tcTwcept  a  position  with  the 
Board  which  aril)  work  with  bas  been  elected  pre^  editor.  St  Paul  Ptoneer  American  Broadcasting  Com- 

M  dent  Publicity  Club  of  Chicago.  N.  ^ob.  pany  in  Paris.  Ronald  Atmnr, 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  f  r.Hn  i  Tr  fnrmsriv  ot  tile  Cleveland  I^ess.  also  with  the  Nashville  bureau, 

amn  Swm4m,  mm,  ISS4  have  been  named  teaching  as-  AP.  has  been  sent  to  Chatta- 

— .  ■  _  ■  -  SSd  SSfto  Ne^  York  Md  *‘**®"‘*-  "<>»“  to  head  toe  AP  office 

•fciA  fcM  irgrtt  TW  i««r^  iP  new  xorx.  ana  jninuTTAit  W  Aotiv  mwo  aAI  th^r* 

•rital.  MtakHiM  Nm-  Gbohct  G.  Schmeidcb.  Nosmu  .  wrt.  _  «  K 

iUn%  itN;  lauis.  (N  Y  )  Dally  Review -Star  Senene^dy  CN.  Y.)  Union-  Jack  Tucker,  columnist.  RocFi- 

C  %  *****fS.^  sports  staff,  have  Joined  the  Pan  J  frier  Demwot  ond  Chronicle, 

^-l*'*^.***?*!***^-  American  World  Airways’  At-  jeporier.  Union-Star,  will  teach  has  left  toe  newspaper  to  de- 

lantlc  Division  as  nr^  wrltMs.  Journalism  at  Siena  College,  vote  his  entire  time  to  free- 


American  World  Airways’  At-  reporter.  Union-Star,  will  teach  has  left  toe  newspaper  to  de- 

j^aiiiii  fsriskuJ  KM.  lantlc  Division  as  press  writers.  College,  vote  his  entire  time  to  free- 

t"«-~  Dolobbs  Ison,  reporter.  Hout-  Ainoi^ni.-^  "  ♦  .t  m  writing. 

jAHsi  Wanei  Baowa  ton  ( Tex  )  Post  flew  to  Nassau  ™  Ainsworth,  veteran  staff  Kenneth  Collins,  manager  of 

- sr_  I  _  British  Bahamas,  recently  on  aii  If*  Anoelet  Timet  is  the  European  edition.  New  York 

_  GmmnI  PMrmItn  OtUmi  asslenment  for  a  sorios  of  stories  *"*  author  of  an  historical  Herald  Tribune;  ViBCIL  T’hom- 

"■».  Dma  Twiw  •“*« novel.  ’’Eagles  Fly  West.”  pub-  son.  music  critic.  Herald  Trlb- 

SNSLBBmsdR^^  Y,rtis.N.y.  AuTO  V.  ^ANi^TEm,  art  Jished  this  fall  by  Macmillan,  une.  and  Mrs.  Geoffrey  Parsons, 
WMjwmt  »-wsi  SOBS  A  JOM  JTilIi Alnsworth  put  seven  years  of  Jr.,  wife  of  the  editor.  European 

y'ork  and  intensive  research  in-  edition,  returned  to  New  York 
CaS"ir8Zi:.*SLr  *»_»>*»  ^ook-  from  Europe  this  week. 


ariM.  wlaUbM  Mwik  i 
•apwte,  lUrc^  Ittt; 
lank  L  ItM:  tdtat  * 
«■*«  K  IMl:  Adwrti 


Jfmafta#  BMurj~~stumi  tured°ar  to^\lni'versfty**of"Min-  Ronald  W.  Waroneb,  Coast  Richard  Graybiel  of  the  Ot- 

J  nesSta  ai^  MiditebSw  College  eO'*".  United  tawa  bureau.  Windsor  (Ont) 

tTN.S!ISS;  Vemont  t-ouege.  Press,  received  a  life  member-  (Continued  on  page  40) 

rI.  a  Ivan  H.  (Cy)  Peterman,  war  ~~ 

correspondent  for  the  Phllodel  **  1?  O  D  TUf  1?  M  O  Kf  T  V  ” 


Vermont 

Ivan  H.  (Cy)  Peterman,  war  j 
correspondent  for  toe  Phllodel- 


“FOR  MEN  ONLY” 

Jwis  WuejT  BrnwR.  Ja.  PuNiXT;  Army  Air  Medal  and  Purple  "  *■  “  “  *“  **  *  w  Ad  A 

Cn«ai  T.  S-n.^  CmrW  Umaem  Heart  in  North  Africa.  Italy  and  _  ....  .  ...... 

"'•rrj  !•«“  A  Normandy,  is  the  author  ot  an  Calling  All  CoOKSl  It  S  OS  Simple  OS  the  ABC  S 

Sl.il'TiJjIlS;  ...  1> _ H _ _  r-u-i 


Lov  Hicn  Cl—mM  2^(1*  (Iron)  Division  in  a  cur- 
mmem.  rent  issue  of  the  Saturday  Eve-  | 

■7rK«5rTii5T  “‘"9  I*®**. 

William  F.  Fox,  Jr.,  sports 
— -.S.  — R -  editor.  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Newt. 

-SR-  I.  nf  an 


•wsse.  izrr  Naiimtl  />.»«  ilia..  Tdfc 
Am.  Mdrmtilitia  OMLOSa.. _ 

CMcrb.  I.  Bmmm.  tie  Lmdm  dna^ 


Am.  Srm  IMD;  Semtrn 
mm,.  Hmrt  ItaMR.  Mis 

Omailn.  cm.  . . .  TWi 

pM  A  Tasmb.  mm  F 


J®  co-author  of  an  article  in  a 


MMUm  Ar..  Isl.  Bm'sBSB:  Obom  current  issue  of  the  Saturday 
A  fc.»M»Raa.  Mm.  Hun  K.  Evening  Post  about  Alvin  Nu- 
■  ten,  FMfttAis  n,f„mmmm,.  cent  (Bo)  McMillin,  football 

*®  o* 

V^Dvsa.  eJmsMSM****  Renb  Deleye,  editorial  staff 

rmgu  Cmm  iStm.  Carrma  W.nmT  member  ot  the  Right  Wing  Paris 
on.  MmOane.  Sm  AnNm  *:  Tdn-  newspaper,  Libere.  is  in  the 
A^«-  J— u  JSSD-.  Jj.M  CwiMR  United  States  to  do  a  series  of 
aSf:.-  *?-!  Jwfi's-  »«*»  articles  on  four  American  cities. 

He  is  now  writing  one  on  Mont- 
OmSiIi.  TAsShi,  Omm  2S5SS.  gomery.  Cradle  of  the  Confed- 
hxA  Cmm  JUtmSmm  Mmrmmtatim,:  eracy. 

S— **  A  1m».  mm,  fc**Rs..Bm  Du  Paul  Jones,  columnist 
StoTywMM^Mn  mSSrr' Loi  riuJ  editorial  writer,  Phitadel- 
AmHm  IS:  lafiokM,  llSwIa  SBA.  phia  Euening  Bulletin;  William 
4«nAB  _pgim:_ym,  rRiR»i|i,  m*  J.  Greene,  Jr.,  director  ot  pub- 
^ttm  Chow.  Whmrnu  w,  C  E  llcity  and  promotion,  Phllodel- 
■A— wgg  to  wA  iws.t^i  to  phia  Record;  Charles  Lee,  liter 

ISH?  ffri  ^2?  TU?r»m  bt  editor.  Record;  Alexander 
bSmS.  a! iSRAsTsarilA r^Cl  Joseph,  picture  editor,  Philadcl- 


S^tS^iASr-sJlS! 


to  Become  on  Amateur  Chef 

”11  you  eon  read,  if  you  can  count  to  20.  with 
or  without  removing  your  shoos,  and  if  you  eon 
follow  simple  directions,  you  can  become  re¬ 
nowned  among  friends  as  an  Amateur  Chef  and 
as  popular  (well,  almost)  as  Lana  Turner  at  an 
American  Legion  Convention.” 

Just  a  glimpse  into  a  new,  different  onee-a- 
week  ieoture  by  Morrison  Wood  that  promises 
to  Tiil  the  spot”  with  the  increasing  number  of 
males  new  delving  into  the  secrets  el  culinary 
art 

For  a  good  look  at  Bomplo  proob  and  piicoa, 
WRITE-FHONE-WIRE 


■  DITOR  A  FUILISHIR  fer  October  8,  1744 


Salt  Lake  City 
Exdted  About 
Daily's  GI  Home 

Salt  I<akb  Citt,  Utah— A  lo¬ 
cal  “GI  Houae”  featureT  It’a 
going  strong  here. 

Contideranle  interest  and  good 
will  have  been  aroused  in  vet¬ 
eran  housing  plans  by  the  Salt 
Lake  City  uiueret  news  and 
KUTA.  Many  inquiries  are  be¬ 
ing  made  as  to  how  the  veteran 
get  the  home  It  will  be 
Skid  to  a  serviceman  at  cost  at 
the  end  of  the Job  by  the  Deseret 
News  and  KUTA.  Peg»  John¬ 
son,  reporter,  and  A1  Thomas, 
radio  promotion  man,  are  han¬ 
dling  the  story  on  the  air,  and 
cook  up  a  daily  news  feature 
"Ob  brother,  it  loolu  like  a 
long  feature— Just  like  a  GI  was 
going  to  build  a  house  We  are 
not  putting  any  pressure,  or 
U.  Just  letting  it  ride,”  said 
ggy  Johnson. 

’we  have  had  offers  to  land¬ 
scape  it,  furnish  it.  etc.,  free, 
for  electrical  equipment  if  we 
ivlll  carry  free  publicity — but 
we  turn  them  all  down,”  said 
Peggy,  “and  face  the  problems 
Just  as  if  we  were  a  GI.  We 
reject  any  offers— do  like  the 
song,  DoLag  What  Comes  Nat- 
uraliy.’  ” 

The  newspaper  features  a 
daily  column,  such  as  this 
Sept  10: 

PBOORKSS  OP 
THE  DESPRET  NEWS-KUTA 
“Gr  HOUSE 

(This  is  the  llSth  day  of  work 
on  the  GI  House). 

With  tonfue  in  chedr,  the  contractor 
of  the  Deii^  News*RUTA  KI  Houae 
ordered  the  doora  (all  of  them)  today 
from  a  local  lumber  company.  No  ones 
Induding  the  eontractor  and  the  lumber 
eompany  baa  the  alighteat  idea  when 
they  will  be  delivered.  (Tone  are  the 
daya  when  a  6rm  can  promiae  a  delieery 
at  a  definite  date.  Alao  gone  are  the 
daya  when  a  price  ia  the  tame  at  de* 
lieery  time  aa  it  waa  when  ordered. 

Follow  The  Story  of  a  GI  Ho<«8e 
daiW  in  these  colitmna  and  over  KUTA 
12:15  p.m.  newacaat 


**An  readers  seem  to  be  en¬ 
joying  the  home  building  col¬ 
umn  —  everyone's  interested  in 
getting  a  true  picture  in  home 
construption.”  says  the  reoorter. 
"We  told  how  we  got  the  GT 
loan,  etc. — it  was  go(^  reading." 


ChL  News  Starts 
Daily  Book  Review 

Chicago — A  daily  book  review 
column  is  the  latest  feature  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  News,  starting 
Oct.  1,  under  the  title  “Books 
in  the  News.”  written  by  James 
Gray,  Daily  News  literary  critic. 

This  column  marks  a  new  de¬ 
parture  in  book  reviewing  in 
Chicago.  It  is  the  first  time 
any  Chicago  newspaper  has  car- 
ri^  book  reviews  on  a  “spot 
news"  basis.  For  the  reader  it 
means  that  the  most  important 
books  will  be  reviewed  on  the 
date  of  their  publication,  instead 
of  days  or  weeks  later. 

The  Daily  News  will  continue 
its  regular  Wednesday  book  sec¬ 
tion  In  addition  to  the  daily 
book  review  column. 
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T4TEIECRAM -GAZETTE 

WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS 

George  F.  Booth  PiiLFishut,- 
PAUL  BLOCKawJ  ASSOC  I ATES.  NATION  AL  RE  PH  ESE  N  lATI  V  E  S 
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Beporter  Pries 
Murder  Story 
From  Routine 

Nampa,  Ida. — An  alert  young 
woman  reporter  on  the  Nampa 
rree  Prei*  directed  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  officers  to  what  might 
otherwise  have  passed  as  a  rou¬ 
tine  death  of  a  child  and  soon 
front  page  banner  lines  were 
proclaiming  the  Sling  of  murder 
charges  a  few  days  ago. 

Miss  Marguerite  Spencer  heard 
a  Sre  siren,  called  the  deoart- 
ment  and  was  told  a  pulniotor 
and  iron  lung  were  being  rushed 
to  a  local  ho^ital.  The  hospital 
report  was  vague,  but  a  three- 
yearold  ch'ld.  Phillip  Wagne 
Peterson.  Melba.  Ida.,  was  there 
being  treated  for  what  was  de¬ 
scribed  as  an  accident 

Further  nuesMoning  developed 
that  he  had  been  struck  on  the 
head  and  had  been  submerged 
In  water.  When  he  died  the  re¬ 
porter  called  what  facts  she  had 
to  the  attent'on  of  the  coroner 
who  had  not  been  notiSed 
Neither  had  the  sheriff,  police.- 
chief  or  prosecuting  attorney. 

A  med'cal  autoosv  and  Ques¬ 
tioning  of  the  father.  PhilHn 
Peterson,  and  step-mother.  Fthe- 
lyn  Peterson,  resulted  in  filing 
charges  of  first  degree  murder 
against  both  the  following  day 

PERSONATE 

continued  from  page  38 

Star,  has  left  for  Fngland  where 
he  will  enroll  under  a  .scholar¬ 
ship  in  the  London  School  of 
Economics. 

CHAitm.sTi  Forman,  labor  re¬ 
porter,  Chicaoo  Son,  and  a  copy- 
reader  for  the  Chicago  Times 
has  been  elected  nresident.  Chi¬ 
cago  Newspaner  Guild,  succeed¬ 
ing  Justin  *VCARTinr,  Chicago 
Sun.  res'gned  because  of  o'her 
duties.  Forman  is  an  ANG  vice- 
president  and  was  formerlv 
treasurer  of  the  Chicago  guild. 

HowARn  S.  Curtis  has  been 
named  d'rector  of  the  news  bu¬ 
reau.  Brown  TTniversity.  Provi¬ 
dence.  R.  I.  Prior  to  the  war 
be  svas  assistant  to  the  presi¬ 
dent  Green  Mountain  College. 

KaNNiTH'  Austin,  financial 
writer  for  the  Nem  York  Times 
since  Januarv.  1927.  has  .loincd 
the  public  re’ations  staff.  United 
States  Steel  Corporation. 

Mas.  Jo  Spivev  has  Joined  the 
staff  of  the  news  bureau.  North 
Carolina  State  College.  Raleigh 
as  assl.«tant  editor.  She  was 
emploved  on  the  news  staffs  of 
the  Ashoifle  fN,  C.)  Cftlren  and 
Asheoflle  Times  as  reporter,  as¬ 
sistant  sta'e  ed’tor  and  Sunday 
editor.  She  was  also  assistant 
editor.  Agricultural  Extension 
Service  of  Fior'da  at  Gaines¬ 
ville.  and  telegraph  editor,  Cof- 
fayvftte  fKan.)  Journal. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Powell,  edi¬ 
torial  writer.  Albany  (Ore.) 
Greater  Oregon,  has  purchased 
an  interes*  in  a  newspaper  In 
Southern  California. 

Katherine  Murrht,  social  edi¬ 
tor.  Holyoke  (Mass.)  IVanseript- 
Teleyrom,  received  a  SO-pound 
cake  in  replica  of  the  newspaper 


FIRST  FLIGHT 

Wallace  M.  Comstock,  president 
ol  Comstock  Publishing  Co..  Por¬ 
tage.  WUm  gets  a  first  (light 
button  from  Mary  Ann  Larson  as 
he  hops  ofi  ircm  Boston  ior 
Chicago. 

in  celebration  of  her  25th  year 
in  this  Job.  The  donor  was 
Walter  C.  Rojko,  former  Hol¬ 
yoke  citizen  and  now  .general 
production  manager,  Hanscom 
Bakery,  New  York. 

Clint  Pace,  state  editor,  Den¬ 
ison  (Tex.)  Herald,  has  reiignet 
to  take  a  position  on  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff.  Austin  (Tex.)  Amer- 
ican-Statesman. 

Clarence  E.  Hill,  for  many 
years  church  editor,  Kansas  C'ty 
Star,  has  resigned  to  accept  an 
appointment  as  regional  -direc 
tor.  National  Conference  of 
Christians  and  Jews.  Dan  Part¬ 
ner  has  left  the  sports  desk 
Star,  to  accept  a  position  a*  di¬ 
rector  of  public  relat’ons.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Colorado.  Boulder. 

William  W.  Frye,  onetime 
editor.  Woodward  (Okla.)  Da<lv 
Press,  a-'d  a  member  of  the 
news  .'taff.  Tulra  (Okla.)  Trib¬ 
une.  has  been  named  public  re- 
lat'ons  d'rector.  Oklahoma  C'ty 
office.  Veterans’  administration. 

Don  MacIver.  for  eight  year.* 
state  editor.  Dallas  (Tex.)  .Morn¬ 
ing  News,  has  been  named  busi¬ 
ness  news  editor,  to  direct  an  ex¬ 
panded  news  coverage  of  indus¬ 
try.  oil.  agriculture,  livestock. 

Edkie  Barr  has  resigned  from 
the  city  staff.  San  Antonio  Light, 
to  Join  Jim  Battersrv  in  a  San 
Antonio  public  relations  firm. 

Bruce  A.  Bishop  has  left  his 
Job  as  reporter.  Medford  (Ore.) 
News  toen'er  the  school  of  Jour- 
nal'sm.  University  of  Oregon. 

Larzaz  Zirr.  reporter.  Holvoke 
(Mass.)  Transcrtpt  •  Telegram. 
has  re'lgned  to  enter  Mlddle- 
burv  College.  Vermont. 

Virginia  Spain  has  left  the 
editorial  staff,  Sclienectodv 
Ui’ion-J’tor,  to  enter  Syracuse 
Un'veraltv  where  she  will  studv 
Journali.am.  Sh»  has  been  re¬ 
placed  by  Paul  Rtan,  a  veteran. 
Winston  Fournier,  of  the  St. 
Joseph  (Mo.)  Gazette,  has  joined 
the  COPY  desk.  Union-Star. 

Fucene  Crawroro.  formerly 
w'th  the  Blyiherille  (Ark.) 
Courier-News,  has  resigned  to 
become  assMant  to  the  home 
economics  director.  New  York 
Herald  Tribune. 

Keith  A.  King,  formerly  of 
the  Oklahoma  C'W  bureau.  As¬ 
sociated  Press,  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Tulsa  bureau  fol¬ 
lowing  the  resignation  of  How- 
ARo  Brisco,  now  engaged  In  pub¬ 
lic  relations  work. 

Mark  M.  Wohlwertr,  Cleve¬ 
land  advertising  man  and  for¬ 


mer  newspaper  writer,  has 
Joined  the  advertising  staff  of 
LIbbey  Owens-Ford  Glass  Com¬ 
pany,  Toledo,  as  assistant  to  the 
advertising  manager.  Wohl- 
werth  at  one  time  worked  for 
the  Clevelard  Press,  the  United 
Press  and  Associated  Press. 

Ted  Schultz  returned  to  the 
sports  department.  Lincoln  Ne¬ 
braska  State  Journal,  after  mili¬ 
tary  discharge.  Keith  Royer 
has  been  named  market  editor; 
Mrs.  Betty  Hays  has  succeeded 
Mrs.  Chase  Tyler  as  society  edi¬ 
tor.  Mrs.  Tyler  has  left  for 
New  York  City. 


$80  FOR  A  WORD 

Mrs.  M.  M.  Erselcuk,  who  edits  the 
magazine  ssction  oi  the  Loiayette 


Marvin  Young  former  copy- 
staff.’  Successful  Forming,  pub-  ?• 

lished  by  the  "’e-edith  Publish-  “>  »  why  she  likes  Bndge- 

Ing  Co..  Des  Moines.  port  Aer-o-sel  inaeehcide. 

Marion  L.  Bueton,  former  re-  ,  ,  _ 

porter.  San  Francisco  (Calif.)  tonio  (Tex.)  Express. 

Call  -  Bulletin,  has  been  dls-  Keith  L.  Hansen  has  left  the 
charged  from  the  Women's  news  staff,  Olympic  (Wasb.) 
Army  Corps.  Dailp  Olympian,  for  a  position 

John  B.  Meagher,  onetime  re-  oo  the  sports  desk,  Portland 
porter,  Pittsburgli  Press,  has  ( Ore, )  Oregonian. 
been  named  editor,  Chrysler  Odell  Downs,  ol  the  Winston- 
Motors  Magazine.  Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal  and  Sen- 


Gene  Earl  has  Joined  the  Fan  tinel,  and  Mrs.  Downs  announced 
Dicga  (Calif.)  Union  sports  staff,  the  birth  of  a  son  recently, 
after  military  discharge.  Nelson  Kimbau.,  also  of  the 

-nr. or.  iuo„iio  Journal  and  Sentinel,  and  Mrs. 

refnsroctate“d  “  w^.tata  f-„"““e2n{‘l“y“""" 

the  San  Francisco  bureau:  a  wn  recently. 

Phillir  Hairing,  at  one  time  ,  Dick  Day,  sports  editor.  Rock- 
w’th  the  Boise.  Ida.  bureau,  will  fofd  (Ill.)  Register-Rejmblic, 
join  the  San  Francesco  bureau  and  Mrs.  Day  announce  the 
to  succeed  Barney  Freeman,  re-  birth  of  a  daughter  Sept.  15. 
signed.  Vann  Kennedy,  chief  of  the 

Laymond  of  the  .•sports  bureau.  Interna* 

de-k.  Tulso  (Okla)  World,  has  tional  News  Service,  and 
resigned  to  ioin  the  snorts  de-  Kennedy  announced  the  birth 
part'T'ent.  Oklahoma  City  Daily  of  a  daughter  Sept.  19. 
Oklahoman. 

W.  A.  Bishop  left  the  editorial  ...  « 

department,  Windsor  (Ont.)  AwBuCUll^  BbUS 

Star,  to  accept  a  posit'on  as  copy  ' 

writer,  Ronalds  Advertising  ROBERT  JEAN  OSBORNE,  pho- 


Agency,  Montreal. 


tographer,  San  Antonio  Ex- 


Geoffrey  Vincent  of  the  Buf-  press-Netos,  and  Patricia  Es- 
falo  Evening  News,  has  Joined  mono,  former  reporter  on  the 
the  news  staff,  St.  Louis  Star-  same  newspaper,  recently. 

Times.  Spencer  Hud,  reporter.  Son 

Daniel  Schorr  ol  ANETA  Diego  (Calif.)  Tribune-Sun,  and 
(Netherlands  News  Agency).  Mas.  Ruth  Varney  Stivers,  San 
sailed  last  week  for  Holland  Diego  high  school  teacher,  re- 
where  he  will  be  a'tached  to  cently. 

ANETA’s  office  Jn  The  Hague  a 

for  the  next  year.  _  .... 

Curtis  Huff  of  the  city  staff,  OportS  IMltor  Wins 
Tulsa  (Okla.)  World,  has  re-  Texos  Slander  Suit 
signed  to  Jo'n  the  promotion  de-  „  .  _  „  . 

partment,  Oklahoma  City  Okla  San  Aitonio,  Tex.— Suit  for 
homan  $100,000  damages,  brought  by 

Harrt  L.  Waddell,  news  edl-  F™rln*d°  Em* 

tor  of  the  Buffolo  Euening  News.  Bill  Davw' 

manaVilfe  editor **BuSnessWeek^^  boxing  promoter,  for  alleged 
managing  editor.  Business  Week.  and  de'amatlon  of  ehar- 

Earle  Banner,  rewrite  man,  acter,  has  been  dismissed  by 
Boston  Globe,  has  obtained  a  District  Judge  C.  K.  Quin, 
leave  of  absence  to  work  with  a  Tj,e  dismissal  followed  Davee’a 
government  agency.  admission  in  57th  District  Ckiurt 

Stanton  Fitzner,  formerly  of  that  allegations  he  had  made 
the  advertising  department,  Aus-  against  Maly  were  untrue, 
tin  (Tex.)  Amertcan-St^est^n,  ijtjjg  promoter,  admitting  he 
has  Joln^  the  news  staff,  Tyler  ^ad  told  the  Express^News  pub- 
(Tex.)  CouHer-Timei.  Usher  that  Malv  had  accepted 

Charles  Evans,  former  re-  money  for  publishing  stories 
porter  Houston  Post  and  Chron-  about  sports  events,  stated  that 
icie,  has  been  named  publicity  he  had  been  misinformed  when 
director.  Lower  Rio  Grande  Val-  he  made  the  statement  and  that 
ley  Planning  Board  at  Weslaco,  it  was  In  fact  untrue. 

Tex.  Evans  was  a  Marine  com-  The  court  dismissed  the  action 
bat  correspondent  in  the  war.  on  the  basis  of  an  agreed  lettle- 
En  Srxlton  has  joined  the  re-  ment  between  plaintiff,  and  de- 
portorlal  atafl  of  the  San  An-  fendant. 


for  Oefebor  B.  1«4« 


RADIO 


Linage  Possibilities 
In  BMB  Index  Data 


By  Iwry  WoDcw 

BT  RBAOmO  the  ads.  we  learn 
that  Jack  Benny  Is  back  on 
Sm  air  for  his  ISth  year  and 
ttiat  another  new  season  of  en¬ 
tertainment  by  the  folks  in  the 
npp^Hooper  ratings  is  on. 

This  fali's  fanfare  of  paid 
space  makes  radio  program  lin¬ 
age  an  up«id-coming  figure  in 
ncwqiaper  advertising  categor¬ 
ise. 

Watdiing  Fhileo’s  handling  of 
Am  new  Bing  Crosby  platter 
program  will  be  well  worn  the 
price  of  admission.  Some  600 
stations,  including  the  211  on 
flie  Am^can  Broadcasting  Com- 
pai»  network,  are  being  lined 
up  to  carry  the  show,  beginning 
16,  and  a  determined  effort 
will  be  made  to  make  each  Wed¬ 
nesday  night  "Crosby  Night" 
"Der  Bingle”  gets  $24,000  a 
week  for  recording  his  songs 
and  patter,  but  there's  a  line  in 
his  unique  contract  which  pro- 
vite  tlut  he  will  have  to  do  a 
“live  diow”  or  else — if  his  Hoop¬ 
er  rating  falls  below  12  in  the 
first  IS  wnf Si 

It's  obvious  that  it  will  take 
a  lot  of  promotion  on  Philco's 
part  and  also  on  the  part  of 
stations,  to  make  “Crosby  Night” 
a  big  night  Meanwhile,  the 
other  networks  and  many  ad¬ 
vertisers.  who  frown  upon  ABC's 
acceptance  of  a  Crosby  platter 
diow.  are  prepared  to  burst 
forth  with  promotion  in  behalf 
of  packages  of  entertaliunent  on 
Wednesday  nights. 

Flrsi  Reports  Out 
So  much  for  program  promo¬ 
tion.  The  biggest  thing  in  store 
for  newspaper  advertising  man¬ 
agers  is  the  Broadcast  Measure¬ 
ment  Bureau  Index.  Copies  of 
the  first  station  audience  re¬ 
ports  are  now  being  distributed 
to  the  subscribers  and  the  ma¬ 
terial  becomes  available  for  pro¬ 
motional  use  later  this  month 
The  BMB  Index  is  the  first 
nationwide  score  on  how  many 
persons  listen  to  a  particular 
station  and  how  often.  It  gives 
the  individual  station,  and  also 
the  networks,  some  specific  data 
on  which  to  build  a  promotion 
story. 

All  through  the  shirtsleeve 
weather,  executives  from  sta¬ 
tions,  advertising  agencies  and 
sponsor  firms  attended  clinics 
in  New  York  and  Chicago  to 
learn  the  various  uses  they  can 
make  of  the  BMB  data.  Hugh 
Feltis,  president  of  BMB,  has 
been  barnstorming  with  the 
same  theme  and  Philip  Frank, 
executive  secretary,  has  taken 
his  easel  and  his  cardboards 
wherever  admen  wanted  to  hear 
about  BMB. 

Hi^  among  the  nine  points 
for  BMB  use  they  mention  news¬ 
paper  advertising.  They  predict 
that  sponsors  will  prevail  upon 
stations  to  do  an  all-out  promo¬ 
tion  lob  to  build  listenershlp. 
The  BMB  data  will  show  up 


areas  vdiere  audiences  are  small, 
hence  a  station  in  one  town 
may  want  to  run  advertising  in 
the  newspaper  which  covers  an¬ 
other  town.  Where  audiences 
are  found  to  be  large,  a  station 
may  find  it  advisable  to  plug  its 
call  letters  to  maintain  leader¬ 
ship  in  listenershlp. 

Since  there's  a  possibUlty  that 
small  stations,  with  good  audi¬ 
ence  reports,  may  be  overlooked 
by  advertisers  now,  the  BMB 
data  provides  a  means  for  them 
to  get  a  break  by  telling  their 
story.  Also,  dealer  tie-in  adver¬ 
tising  in  abundance  is  in  store. 

There's  also  a  field  for  station 
advertising  which  would  ac¬ 
quaint  low  sponsor  prospects 
with  facts  and  figures  on  cover- 
yfige  and  cost  If  products  and 
programs  can  be  sold  in  news- 
pap^  ads,  why  can't  stationsT 
The  “all  business  is  local” 
theme  makes  it  logical  for  an 
advertiser  to  want  to  build  an 
audience  for  a  particular  station 
in  a  community  where  product 
sales  are  being  pushed. 

And  so  on.  .  .  .  t  eltis  and 
Frank  of  BMB  can  offer  many 
more  examples.  Because  so 
numy  people  in  so  many  places 
want  to  hear  the  whole  BMB 
story,  they  have  made  it  into 
a  movie,  the  first  ever  on  the 
new  commercial  kodachrome 
film.  Harold  Young,  who  di¬ 
rected  l^eslie  Howard  in  “The 
Scarlet  Pimpernel,”  produced  it 
with  George  Shelton,  Philip 
Truex  and  other  known  actors. 

Brief  cmd  To  Point 
THE  Government's  brief,  in 
support  of  its  charge  against 
James  C.  Petrillo,  president  of 
the  American  Federation  of 
Musicians,  stated:  "To  require 
broadcasters  to  expend  their  as¬ 
sets  in  paying  many  more  em¬ 
ployes  than  they  need  ...  di¬ 
minishes  the  resources  avail¬ 
able  lor  giving  the  public  the 
best  possible  radio  service.” 
The  t^t  of  Petrillo  s  power  in¬ 
volves  WAAF.  the  Drovers’ 
Journal  station  in  Chicago. 

2  Tele'vision  Moves 
COLUMBIA  Broadcasting  Sys¬ 
tem  asked  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission  this 
week  to  adopt  standards  tor 
and  authorize  commercial  oper¬ 
ation  of  color  television  stations 
in  the  ultra-high  frequencies. 
.  .  .  National  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany  and  Philco  Corporation 
signed  an  agreement  establish¬ 
ing  the  first  regular  two-way 
television  relay  service,  between 
New  York  and  Philadelphia. 

Newscasts  Cancelled 
FREE-TIME  newscasts  by  the 
Toronto  Star  on  CBL  have 
been  cancelled  by  directors  of 
Canadian  Broadcasting  Corpora¬ 
tion,  terminating  an  arrange- 


AP  Man  Repoits 
Problem  in  Tahiti 

There's  a  clothing  shortage  on 
Tahiti,  too,  and  the  wail  comes 
from  the  mere  male.  A  C.  Row¬ 
land.  Associated  Press  corres¬ 
pondent  at  Papeite,  has  Just  sent 
this  report: 

“Unless  dresswear  situation 
improves,  we  in  the  islands  will 
be  compelled  to  return  to  the 
grass  skirt.  AU  men  (both  Eur¬ 
opean  and  Tahitian)  have  be¬ 
come  accustomed  to  wear  in  the 
privacy  of  their  homes  the  long, 
soft-textured  island  kilt,  known 
as  the  pareau  . . . 

“Supplies  of  pareau  cloth 
have  long  ago  disappeared.  We 
have  patched  and  mended  our 
kilts  until  little  of  the  original 
material  remains.  Some  unfor¬ 
tunates  have  been  reduced  to 
wearing  pareau  fashioned  from 
old  tablecloths." 

ment  made  between  the  news¬ 
paper  and  the  former  Canadian 
IMio  Broadcasting  Commis¬ 
sion.  Critics  have  contended 
that  the  two  IS-minute  broad¬ 
casts  had  a  net  market  value 
of  $27,000  and  a  gross  value  of 
$42,295  yearly.  Toronto  Star's 
station  went  out  of  existence 
when  the  government  station 
was  established. 

In  Newspaper  Held 
HBARST  RADIO.  INC.,  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  conditional  grant  for 
an  FM  station  in  Milwaukee. 
.  .  .  Clinton  D.  McKinnon,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  San  Diego  (Calif.) 
Journal,  has  applied  for  author¬ 
ity  to  acquire  full  ownership 

of  KSDJ _ The  Rome  (N.  Y.) 

Sentinel's  FM  station,  WRUN. 
plans  to  start  low-power  "in¬ 
terim”  operation  in  December. 
.  .  .  Construction  permit  for  a 
commercial  television  station 
has  been  granted  to  Louisville 
( Ky. )  Courier  -  Journal  and 
Times.  .  .  .  Toledo  (O.)  Blade 
has  withdrawn  television  appli¬ 
cation  under  plan  to  investigate 
experimental  color  video.  .  .  . 
Mrs.  Dorothy  Thackrey  (New 
York  Post)  has  bought  remain¬ 
ing  25%  interest  in  KLAC. 
Hollywood,  from  Arthur  C. 
Farlow.  vicepresident  of  J.  Wal¬ 
ter  Thompson  Co.,  for  $112,500. 

B 

Rutland  Herald  Gets 
FM  Station  Permit 

Rutland,  Vt. — The  Herald  and 
Globe  Association,  publishers  of 
the  Rutland  Herald,  has  been 
given  tentative  authorization  by 
the  FCC  to  operate  a  new  FM 
radio  station  here,  subject  to  en¬ 
gineering  conditions. 

The  application  was  filed  July 
18,  after  a  year  had  been  spent 
in  preparation,  and  proposes  a 
10.000-watt  transmitter  with  an 
effective  radiated  power  of  20,- 
000  watts.  The  initial  cost  is  es¬ 
timated  at  $50,000. 

The  site  chosen  for  the  trans¬ 
mitter  is  Clarendon,  the  Herald 
having  obtained  all  rights  to 
Boardman  hill  at  an  elevation  of 
1.300  feet.  The  contemplated 
service  area  of  the  station  is  10,- 
580  square  miles,  covering  a  pop¬ 
ulation  area  of  382,000  within  a 
radius  of  75  miles  of  the  city. 


Inland  Meeting 
To  Cover  Labor 
And  Newsprint 

Chicago  —  With  a  full  post¬ 
war  year  behind  tiiem,  members 
of  Inland  Dally  Press  Associa¬ 
tion.  gathering  at  the  Congress 
Hotel  here  Oct.  14-19  lor  their 
62nd  annual  meeting,  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  devote  most  of  the  day 
and  a  half  session  to  the  sharing 
of  experience  and  cooperative 
search  for  the  answers  to  today's 
newspaper  problems. 

The  program  now  being  com¬ 
plete  by  President  Fred  A 
Seaton.  Hastings  (Neb.)  TVib- 
une,  seeks  to  keep  most  of  the 
discussion  time  closely  confined 
to  current  management  ques¬ 
tions  in  all  newspaper  depart¬ 
ments. 

Dole  on  Lcdior 

George  N.  Dale,  chairman  of 
the  Special  Standing  Committee 
of  the  ANPA  and  E.  F.  Burpee, 
industrial  relations  counsellor, 
will  talk  on  employe  relations 
and  answer  questions  during  the 
opening  session,  Monday  morn¬ 
ing.  Oct  14. 

Current  advertising  develop¬ 
ments  will  be  the  subject  of 
Robert  K.  Drew,  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
and  president  of  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion,  who  Is  also  on  the  Monday 
morning  program. 

Promotional  use  of  a  motion 
picture  story  of  the  operations 
of  a  non-metropolitan  daily  will 
be  illustrated  by  Philip  F.  Mil¬ 
ler.  vicepresident  of  the  Roval 
Dole  (Mich.)  Tribune,  Monday 
afternoon.  Mr.  Miller  will  show 
‘"niat's  News  to  Me.”  and  will 
report  the  results  of  its  use  in 
promotion  wofk. 

The  remainder  of  the  Monday 
afternoon  session  will  be  given 
over  to  a  “Your  Problems” 
Forum  conducted  by  M.  M.  Op- 
pegard  of  the  Grand  Forks 
(N.  D.)  Herald,  and  a  member 
of  the  Inland's  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors.  He  will  be  assisted  by  the 
chairmen  of  the  Inland's  adver¬ 
tising.  circulation,  management, 
mechanical  and  news-editorial 
commitiees.  and  by  George  P. 
Ellis.  C.P.A.,  associate  of  Wolf 
and  Company. 

Newsprint  on  Tuesday 

Newsprint  will  come  before 
the  convention  Tuesday  morn¬ 
ing.  Franklin  D.  Schurz.  South 
Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune,  vicepresi- 
dent  of  the  association  and  Its 
newsprint  chairman,  will  pre¬ 
side  and  introduce  the  speaker, 
Benton  R.  Cancell,  vicenresident 
of  the  Powell  River  Co.,  Van¬ 
couver,  wartime  director  of  the 
Forest  Products  Bureau  of  the 
War  Production  Board.  Cranston 
Williams,  ANPA  general  mana¬ 
ger,  also  will  discuss  current 
newsprint  problems. 

A  recent  survey  conducted  in 
South  Carolina  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  Charles  L.  Allen,  as¬ 
sistant  director,  Medlll  School 
of  Journalism,  Northwestern 
University,  to  learn  what  read¬ 
ers  actually  think  about  their 
newspapers,  will  be  reviewed  by 
Prof.  Allen. 
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ORDERS  ALREADY  SIGWEP! 
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wMT  P  nt  BT  naiM«tr«iU  •<>«>»  *» 

jgy  adSSam  rf  *Miriri»s  radio  liHirara 
thebMaafitaofflMT.itatic-IrMlitaad- 

raotiBil.  Alnddy,  mora  thou  SO  radio 

itotiaiMhoTopiocod  tMrofden  with 
^  TMeral— for  oqidiiiMnt  that  io  boinc 

ittado,  ihippad,  aad  iiwtaWod  now. 

Fodonl  ran  aquip  yoitf  now  FM  otetion  too— from 
raicrapboM  to  ontonno.  Fodtral’o  FM  traramitton. 
with  tho  ‘Ti«i|inwtir”  raodnlotor,  araara  ontstaad- 
iof  fldality  aad  aarriaF  ataWlHy.  Aad  with  Fadaral’a 
now  8-Eieinant  Squagfe-Loop  Aataona,  you  raacat  an 
effsctivo  radiatad  powwr  ci0b  (haef  that  of  tho  Uam- 
Bdttwy  For  flwBT  amritawanl.  Optra  d^vory,  and  fraa 
iiiiilailaltiaianiTlra  mrtf  ^Mpaalyw  ona  aoMN»^ 
^BMiU.aaada.  v  i 


WSBT  Sooth  Bond,  Indians 
lOoKw  Transmitter 
8*Eaement  Sqonre- 
Loop  Antennn 
Associated  Equip. 
WHIS  BlueDeld,  W.  Va. 

20>Kw  Transmitter 
12>EIeBient  Square- 
Ix>op  Antenna 
WCIL  Carbondale.  Ill. 

l*Kw  Transmitter 
Associated  Equip. 
WJLS  Beckl^.W.  Va. 

8-Kw  Transmitter 
8>Element  Square- 
Loop  Antenna 
AssMiatcd  Equip. 

4^  North  Jersey  Radio. 

Inc. 

Newaric.  New  Jersey 
8-Kw  Transmitter 
Antenna 

Associated  Equip. 

4^  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

8-Kw  Transmitter 
Associated  Equip. 

#  Kankakee,  Illinois 

10-Kw  Transmitter 
Associated  Equip. 

44CaIl  letters  not  yet  assiffned. 


WSAP  Portsmouth.  Va. 

S-Kw  Transmitter 
Associated  Equip. 
WTCN  Minneapolis.  Minn. 

3-Kw  Transmitter 
8-EIement  Square- 
Loop  Antenna 
Associated  Equip. 
WWLR  New  Orleans.  La. 

8-Kw  Transmitter 
Antenna 

Associated  Equip. 
WAPO  Chattanooga.  Tenn. 

250-Watt  Transmit. 
WROL  Knoxville.  Tenn. 

8-Element  Square 
Loop  Antenna 
Associated  Equip. 
WBBM  Chicago.  Illinois 

8-Kw  RF  Amplifier 
WKWK  Wheeling.  W.  Va. 

8-Kw  Transmitter 
Assisted  Ekiuip. 
WPAD  Paducah,  Kentucky 
8-Kw  Transmitter 
Associated  Equip. 
WMBS  Uniontown,  Pa. 

1-Kw  Transmitter 
Associated  Equip. 


Her*  Are  The  First  30  Orders 
for  FM  by  Federal 


WINC  Winchester,  Va. 

8-Kw  Transmitter 
6-Ellement  Square- 
Loop  Antenna 

WLIB  Brooklyn.  New  York 
10-Kw  Transmitter 
Antenna 

Associated  Equip. 
WBLJ  Dalton.  Georgia 

8-Kw  Transmitter 
Associated  Equip. 
WELD  Columbus.  Ohio 

10-Kw  Transmitter 
Antenna 

Associated  Equip. 
KOAD  Omaha.  Nebraska 
1-Kw  Transmitter 
8-Element  Square- 
Loop  Antenna 
Associated  Equip. 
WEW  St.  Louis.  Missouri 
10-Kw  Transmitter 
8-Element  Square- 
Loop  Antenna 
Associated  Ekiuip. 


WSVA  Harrisonburg.  Va. 

10-Kw  Transmitter 
6-Kw  Transmitter 
Associated  Ekiuip. 
WPAT  Paterson,  N.  J. 

10-Kw  Transmitter 
WGRC  Louisville.  Ky. 

lO-Kw  Transmitter 
WMBH  Joplin.  Missouri 

8-Kw  Transmitter 
WBEN  Buffalo.  New  York 
8-Kw  Transmitter 

2- Blraaent  Square- 
Loop  Antenna 

Associated  Ekiuip. 
WMRC  Greenville.  S.  C. 

10-Kw  Transmitter 
8-Element  Square- 
Loop  Antenna 
Associated  Equip. 
WHBP  Reading.  Pa. 

3- Kw  Transmitter 
Associated  Ekiuip. 

WHNY  Hempstead.  N.  Y. 

1-Kw  Transmitter 


federal  Telephone  and  Radio  0rmmtjon 

It.  Canada  llacfrk  Maaafanarlas  Ca-paay,  IM.,  I«aa»aal. 

Dli»rlbatar.t->hrtaraa.laaal  Standard  llactrk  Carp.  *7  traari  St.  N.T.C 
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PROMOTION 


Radio  School  Clev» 
McCldtchy  Promotion 


By  T.  S.  Imn 

WE  SAVE  nerer  believed  in 

the  attitude  prevalent  among 
many  newvpaper  people  ot  in- 
dlaeriiidaatmy  knocking  radio. 
Nor  have  we  ever  believed  in 
the  estreme,  likewise  fairly 
nevalent,  of  throwing  up  one’s 
tfmU  and  surrendering  every 
tiiM  radio  competition  rears  its 
ImmL 

Too  often  and  in  too  many 
raspoets,  warfare  between  ra¬ 
dio  and  newspapers  takes  on  tte 
frightening  aq>^  of  internecine 
stim  cosily  to  both  sides  and 
proAtaUe  to  neither.  Radio- 
newspaper  congketition  is 
healQiy,  bo&  from  the  media 
standpoint  and  the  public  view¬ 
point  Radio-newspaper  cooper¬ 
ation.  each  medium  supplement¬ 
ing  the  other,  can  be  extremely 
useful  to  advertisers. 

Alertness  Needed 

But  as  in  every  competitive 
situation,  you’ve  got  to  keep 
your  eyes  sharply  on  the  other 
guy  and  all  your  faculties  alert 
lert  he  outsmart  you.  Unfor¬ 
tunately.  it  seems  to  us  that  the 
radio  boys  have  too  often  out¬ 
smarted  the  newspaper  lads. 
Look,  for  instance,  at  what  KMJ 
in  Fresno,  Calif.,  is  pulling. 

KMJ  is  the  Mcaatchy  News¬ 
paper’s  outlet  McClatdiy  News¬ 
papers  publish  the  Fresno  Bee 
the  Sacramento  Bee  and  other 
newspapers;  and  operate  radio 
stations  in  the  same  cities. 
Now  KMJ  is  sponsoring  a  Radio 
School  for  Teachers.  Classes 
will  be  conducted  at  night  for 
five  weeks  starting  Oirt.  22. 
Certificates  will  be  given  the 
teachers  for  toe  course,  and  pro¬ 
fessional  credit  Faculty  for  the 
course  includes  officials  of  toe 
McClatohy  Broadcasting  Co.  and 
of  NBC. 

"To  toe  original  three  Rs — 
reading,  ’riting  and  ’rithmetic— 
there  has  been  added  a  fourth — 
radio.”  says  toe  published  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  school. 
"Radio  is  revolutionizing  class¬ 
room  procedure,  giving  toe 
teacher  a  new  and  potent  tool 
of  instruction.”  ’Hie  course  is 
intended  to  .show  toe  teadiers 
how  to  use  that  tool. 

Now  basically  there  is  nothing 
new  about  this  idea  of  teaching 
teachers  how  to  use  your 
medium.  ’The  newspapers  have 
been  doing  it  for  many  years. 
In  Dallas,  when  toe  city  schools 
lacked  a  civics  textbook,  the 
Dalhu  Morning  News  had  a 
staff  member  prepare  one  which 
the  schools  now  use. 

In  New  York,  the  New  York 
Times  for  many  years  has  fur¬ 
nished  teaching  aids  to  class¬ 
room  Instructors,  cooperated 
with  the  Board  of  Education  in 
a  series  of  lectures  for  teachers 
on  the  newspaper  in  toe  class¬ 
room. 

But  except  for  this  Times 
tea<toer  series,  so  far  as  we 


know,  this  gag  of  running  a 
sdiool  at  which  teachers  earn 
professional  credit  is  a  new  one, 
and  a  good  one.  It’s  just  a  little 
smarter  approach  to  toe  prob¬ 
lem  ot  getting  your  medium  in¬ 
to  toe  classroom  toan  anything 
we  know  the  newq>apers  other 
than  toe  Times  have  done. 

In  many  ways,  radio  is  a  na¬ 
tural  for  classroom  instruction 
But  no  more  so  than  movies, 
and  certainly  no  more  so  than 
newspapers.  Possibly  there 
ought  to  be  a  council  atoich 
would  coordinate  toe  use  ot  all 
media  of  communication  in  the 
clasnoom.  Meanwhile,  here  is 
a  vast  and  challenging  field  for 
promotional  exploitation.  Don’t 
let  competition  beat  you  to  it 

A  NUBSBER  of  pieces  in  Eorcoa 

A  ruBusRiB  recently  have  fo¬ 
cused  attention  on  toe  impor¬ 
tance  of  sports  events  in  the 
newspaper  promotion  program. 
Confirming  this  somewhat  is  a 
fact  revealed  by  the  recent  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Promotion  As¬ 
sociation  survey  on  reader  re¬ 
sponse,  vtoich  has  not  yet  been 
published — ^that  something  like 
31%  of  all  reader  response  to 
newspaper  editorial  features 
consists  of  sports  inquiries. 

But  better  confirmation  comes 
from  Dave  Podvey,  promotion 
manager  of  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer,  who  reveals  that  this 
year’s  professional  football  clas¬ 
sic  sponsored  by  the  Inquirer 
topped  all  pro  football  attend¬ 
ance  records — 82,800.  Ihat’s  the 
crowd  that  saw  the  Chicago 
Bears  beat  the  Philadelphia 
Eagles  the  night  of  Sept.  13. 

Best  feature  of  the  sports  pro¬ 
motion  is  the  public  service 
angle.  ’The  Inquirer’s  annual 
football  classic,  for  instance 
keeps  cash  clinking  in  the  till 
of  its  charities  fund. 

SDeokers'  Bureau 

IN  AN  attempt  to  spot  more 

newspaper  representatives  as 
speakers  on  convention  pro¬ 
grams  where  teliing  the  new.s- 
paper  story  will  do  some  good, 
toe  Bureau  of  Advertising 
ANPA,  is  setting  up  a  speakers’ 
bureau.  L.  Alven  Bennett  of 
the  Bureau’s  New  York  head¬ 
quarters  staff  has  been  given 
the  assignment.  He  will  work 
up  a  list  of  the  industry’s  best 
available  public  speakers  and 
their  special  fields  of  expert 
knowledge,  and  will  also  work 
up  a  continuing  calendar  of  con¬ 
ventions  and  meetings  at  which 
newspaper  representatives  ought 
to  be  on  the  program.  Efforts 
will  then  be  made  to  get  the 
best  available  newspaper  r^re- 
sentative  on  such  programs.  If 
you  have  any  suggestions  or 
help,  write  Bennett  at  toe  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising,  370  Lexing¬ 
ton  Avenue,  New  York  17. 


Modal  Fannitoad  Flons 
FOLLOWING  up  toe  Ideal  Iowa 
Farmstead  exhibit  at  toe  Iowa 
Centennial  Fair  In  Aug^,  the 
loioa  Form  and  Home  Register, 
monthly  farm  magazine  which  is 
p^  at  toe  Des  Moines  Sunday 
Register,  presented  complete  de¬ 
scriptive  matter,  pictures,  floor 

?lans  and  working  drawings. 

he  paper  also  stands  ready  to 
heto  farmers  in  getting  plans 
for  toe  actual,  fuU-sizM  build¬ 
ings  either  free  or  at  a  nominal 
cost  More  than  150,000  persons 
had  earlier  seen  toe  scale  model 
farmstead  at  toe  Iowa  Centen¬ 
nial  Fair. 

Sandlot  School 
ONE  of  the  many  newspaper- 
qkonsored  baseball  sdiools  in 
1040,  that  conducted  by  toe  Sac¬ 
ramento  (Calif.)  Union,  had  an 
attendance  of  900  boys  from 
sandlot  teams.  Players  from  toe 
Pacific  Coast  League  were  in¬ 
structors.  ITie  program  was 
supervised  by  Bill  Conlin,  Union 
sports  editor. 

SouvaniiB  in  a  Hurry 
WHEN  they  sat  down  to  dinner 
after  their  annual  golf  tourna¬ 
ment,  members  of  the  Windsor 
Retail  Merchants  Association 
rach  received  an  8x12  photo  of 
their  foursome  as  a  souvenir 
from  toe  Windsor  (Ont.)  Daily 
Star.  ’Two  cameramen  photo¬ 
graphed  the  players  on  the  golf 
course.  The  plates  were  rutoed 
to  the  Star  office,  developed  and 
four  prints  were  made  from  each 
in  time  to  be  placed  at  the  din- 
-  ner  table.  More  than  100  prints 
were  made. 

Grid  Score  Service 
THE  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  News- 
Sentinel  supplies  scores  of 
games  throughout  the  country 
to  crowds  at  the  University  of 
Tennessee  football  stadium  each 
Saturday.  A  chart  is  kept  in  the 
editorial  rooms  of  the  News- 
Sentinel  and  the  quarter-by- 
quarter  scores  are  relayed  by 
telephone  to  toe  stadium  press 
box  for  announcement  over  the 
loud  speaker  system  with  a 
credit  line,  of  course,  to  the 
newspaper. 


Townes  Drops 
Whisky  Copy 
In  Spartanburg 

Spaxtambuk,  S.  C.  —  The 
Spartanburg  Herald  -  Journal 
newspapers  “have  adopted  a  pol¬ 
icy  to  rdect  all  whisky  adver¬ 
tising,”  Publitoer  William  A. 
Townes  has  announced. 

"Reason  for  the  decision  is 
toat  we  feel  toe  rejection  of 
whisky  advertising  is  in  toe 
general  public  Interest,”  he  said. 

Further,  the  publisher  stated 
editorially,  "We  advocate  toe 
medical  treatment  of  chronic 
end  indigent  alcoholics  as  so¬ 
ciety  treats  victims  of  other 
maladies.  We  also  advocate  se¬ 
vere  and  airtiitot  enforcement  of 
drunk  driving  penalties  includ¬ 
ing  toe  withdrawal  of  driving 
ri^ts  on  first  offense  and  jail 
punishment  for  repeaters.” 

However,  Mr.  Townes  con¬ 
tinued,  “we  are  not  convinced 
toat  bone  dry  legal  prohibition 
would  be  the  cure  for  abuses  in 
the  use  of  intoxicants.  ’The 
criminal  era  toat  accompanied 
the  experiment  before  is  not  to 
be  desired,  nor  is  there  sufficient 
reason  to  believe  that  the  use 
of  liquor  can  be  eliminated  by 
the  force  of  law  or  even  effec¬ 
tively  reduced  by  outright  pro¬ 
hibition.” 

■ 

De  Lisser.  Inc.,  Named 

Fridxricksburg,  Va. — ^The  Free 
Lance-Star  has  announced  ai>- 
pointment  of  De  Llsser,  Inc.,  as 
its  national  representative. 


Scott 

Magazine  Reek 
witii 

Jones  AntonMitic 
Tension  Goveraor 

excel  aB  ether  paper 
feeds  la  perfennaace 

Send  for  Booklet 

WakerSa>tt&G>. 

PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. 


Flying  w  the  opy,  kroon,  mn 
oc  pkn  ams  coat  and  maoey 
wh«  yoo  hm  uyihiog  n  ydat 
on  aewsprini . . .  bbde,  mlw  w 
pnxea  colon . . .  fax,  moikni 
toiaqr  pnaan.  Ox  capacky  b 
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leittictioni.  UmpUs  mi  ptitn 
on  fopnojt. 

Rodgers  & 
McDonald 

r^ibliilwns  Inc. 

lolsry  Frlstlsf  fptctiliafi 
2621  W.  S4lh  giraal 
t  too  Aagsles  43,  CoMf.  . 
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From  your  own  home  town  to  wherever  a  journey  takes 
you — from  where  you  are  to  where  you  want  to  be — 
American  railroads  give  you  the  most  enjoyable  trip. 
They  are  now  providing  faster,  better  schedules,  plus 
the  greater  safety  and  comfort  of  Pullman-Standard’s 
newest  streamlined  cars. 

A  train  trip  is  travel  at  Eye-Level . . .  full-vision  scenic 
enjoyment.  It  is  restful  travel,  because  a  train  allows 
you  to  sleep,  or  loaf,  or  move  about.  It  is  fun,  because 
of  the  entertainment  facilities  on  a  train  . . .  the  oppor* 
tunities  for  social  get-together. 

Time  en  route  is  time  well  spent— often  the  most 
memorable  experience  of  a  trip.  For  your  assurance  of 
the  safest  and  finest  in  rail  travel,  look  for  the  Pullman- 
Standard  nameplate  on  each  car. 


C  - .  ‘ WI-0WA>|.5TANDJWD  is  ^  ^ 

SLMPING  CAR  HEAOOUARTERS 

en  ! 

Spearheading  the .  Vast  programs  of  ’  I 
railway  passenger  car  development, 
Pullman-Standard  pioneered  in  creot- 
ing  the  streomlined  trains  of  today. 

FIRST  in  presenting,  new  cor  designs .-. . 

RRST  in  sound  enghieering  and  experi¬ 
ence-tested  craftsmanship  .  FIRST  In 
all  types  of  railway  car  building.  '  . 


CMICAOO'lUiIMOIS  Offices  in  six  cities  from  coast  to  coast ...  Manufacturing  plants  at  six  strategic  points 
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SYNDICATES 


‘Happy’  and  ‘Elmo’  Join 
Comic  Strip  Gallery 


By  Helen  M.  Staunton 

AGAIN  THIS  week  the  chil¬ 
dren,  for  whom  the  Sunday 
color  comics  are  theoretically 
designed,  are 
getting  a  break. 

The  New  Yobk 
Post  Stmdicatb 
has  scheduled 
tor  Not.  17  re- 
lea  s  e  “Happy 
the  Humbug,” 
by  Steve  Carlin 
and  Myron 
Waldman,  a 
mixture  of 
sheer  nonsense, 
light  satire 
which  the  kMw-  corlin 
i  n  g  youngsters 
and  oldsters  will  catch  and  an 
animal  fantasy  very  close  to  the 
dtildren’s  own  thought  prob- 
esses. 

Carlin  has  been  enjoying  his 
plans  for  Happy  10  years  now 
and  already  tried  it  out  in  a 
hi^ily  successful  NBC  platter 
series.  As  a  result  he  has  de- 
vel(q>ed  (from  incomprehensible 
adult  slang)  such  comic  char¬ 
acters  as  the  Pink  Elephant 
(who  cries  delicious  strawberry 
tears).  Hunky  the  Mdnkey 
( Those  serge  pants  are  so  shiny 
you  can  see  your  face  in  them) 
the  Monkey’s  Uncle,  the  Wild 
Goose,  Inside  Dope  and  ^tside 
Dope  (the  gossips),  the  Cute 
Kid,  the  Dilemma  (whose  horns 
Happy  is  hunting  for  the  Pink 
Elephant),  and  all  the  Vicious 
Circle,  su^  as  the  Bum  Steer 
and  the  Cock  and  Bull. 

Happy,  himself,  who  has  the 
head  and  neck  of  a  giraffe,  the 
back  of  a  turtle  and  the  tail  of 
a  monkey,  is  searching  for  his 
parents-^iecause  his  birthday  is 
coming  and  parents  offer  his 
only  hope  for  presents. 

Carlin  began  as  a  newqiaper- 
man  on  the  sports  staff  of  the 
Brooklyn  Times  -  Union,  now 
heads  NBCs  platter  scripts. 
Waldman  is  a  chief  animator  at 
Paramoimt’s  Famous  Studios. 

The  syndicate  plana  a  dally 
strip  to  start  probably  after 
Humbug  Day— April  1,  of  course. 

Editorial  to  Comicg 
CECIL  JENSEN,  in  his  IjOs  An¬ 
geles  days,  was  such  an  effec¬ 
tive  poUtical  cartoonist  that  he 
had  to  take 
refuge  in  the 
composing 
room  when  the 
wife  of  a  polit- 
i  c  a  1  candidate 
he  had  lam¬ 
pooned  threat¬ 
ened  to  horse¬ 
whip  him.  But 
it  seems  editor- 
i  a  1  cartooning 
isn’t  really  his 
chief  ambition. 
loDSMi  After  more  than 
20  years  of  it. 
he  has  signed  a  contract-^  fat 
long-term  contract— to  draw  an 


irresponsible,  gently  satirical 
sort  of  comic  strip  named 
’’Elmo”  for  the  Register  &  ’Trib¬ 
une  Syndicate. 

'The  syndicate  is  releasing  the 
new  strip  Oct.  28  and  billing  it 
strongly  as  “funny.” 

Jensen,  Chicago  Doily  News 
editorial  cartoonist  since  1928, 
“bussed  dishes  in  a  cafeteria” 
and  “ushered  at  Orchestra  Hall” 
to  get  his  art  training  at  the 
Chicago  Academy  of  Fine  Arts, 
then  free-lanced  on  the  West 
Coast— even  to  drawing  cartoons 
on  the  backs  and  knees  of  “pub¬ 
licity-hungry  girls  trying  to  get 
into  the  movies.”  He  became 
Sunday  magazine  illustrator  for 
the  Lot  Angelet  Daily  Newt  in 
1924.  On  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  he  created  the  much  re¬ 
printed  “Col.  McCosmic”  and 
persuaded  Publisher  John 
Knight  to  let  him  draw  “Elmo” 
for  RTS  by  promising  to  con¬ 
tinue  one  editorial  cartoon  a 
week. 

Notes  and  Personals 

SIGNIFICANCE  of  that  move 

by  W.  W.  (Tep)  Wright,  NEA 
Service’s  Pacific  Coast  news 
manager  to  Los 
Angeles  isNEA’s 
recognition  of 
the  increasing 
importance  of 
the  Los  Angeles- 
Holiywood  area 
as  a  news  cen¬ 
ter.  Full  news 
and  picture 
staffs  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  operate 
in  both  cities, 
and  cuff  Mc¬ 
Dowell,  who 
was  Wright’s  as- 
sistant  in  San  Francisco,  will 
now  manage  tte  bureau  there. 
McDowell  had  served  in  the 
Navy  and  earUer  published  his 
own  dallies  in  Turlock,  Calif., 
and  Eugene,  Ore.  Eli  Minton 
wUl  replace  his  late  brother,  Roy 
Minton,  as  NEA-Acme’s  busi¬ 
ness  representative  in  the  South¬ 
west  territory.  Rivard  W. 
Jcdinson,  a  graduate  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma’s  school  of 
journalism  with  NEA  since 
1940,  will  take  over  as  eastern 
division  sales  representative, 
replacing  Meade  Monroe,  now 
sales  manam. 

Pauline  Frederick,  North 
American  Newspaper  Alliance 
reporter  in  24  countries  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  Africa  and  the  Middle  East 
and  Asia  and  the  first  woman  to 
broadcast  a  news  program  from 
China,  has  just  returned  from 
overseas  assignment  to  New 
York. 

A  500-700  word  column, 
‘TIollywood  Stepladder  to 
Fame,”  is  being  written  and 
offered  to  newspapers  six  days 
a  week  by  Jerry  Ross  at  a  flat 
$3  a  week  rate! . . .  Damon  Run¬ 
yon,  King  Features  Syndicate 


columnist,  has  been  appointed 
chairman  of  the  niorts  division. 
Sister  Elizabeth  Kenny  Founda¬ 
tion  1946  fund  appeal.  .  .  ,  L.  S. 
B.  Shapiro,  NANA  roving  corre¬ 
spondent,  is  returning  to  Europe 
after  a  period  of  leave.  .  .  .  Irv 
Levy,  formerly  with  AP  News- 
features,  has  joined  the  Hearst 
promotion  unit  handling  edi¬ 
torial  and  circulation  promo¬ 
tion  for  the  American  Weekly. 
Puck  and  Pictorial  Review.  .  .  . 
Angelo  Patri,  Bell  Syndicate’s 
columnist  on  child  problems,  is 
to  receive  die  Italian-American 
Charitable  Society’s  annual  gold 
medal  in  Boston. 

Add  Syndicate  People 
CLOSELY  associated  with  the 
operation  of  the  Neio  York 
Daily  Newt,  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une-New  York 
News  Syndicate 
doesn’t  bother 
with  editor  and 
managing  editor 
titles,  but  its 
fiction  editor  — 
and  woman’s 
editor  of  the 
News — is  Mary 
King  (Patter¬ 
son).  Wife  of 
the  late  pub- 
lisher  of  the 
Daily  News  but  King 
a  veteran  news¬ 
paper  woman  in  her  own  right, 
Mary  King  was  born  in  Chi¬ 
cago  into  a  doctor’s  large  fam¬ 
ily,  attended  parochial  schools, 
then  became  assistant  secre¬ 
tary  to  Medill  McCormick,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
Successively  secretary  and  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  Sunday  editor, 
then  Sunday  editor  of  the  Trib¬ 
une,  she  first  started  buying  fic¬ 
tion  in  1919  and  made  that  her 
specialty  also  when  she  moved 
to  New  York  and  was  simultane¬ 
ously  woman’s  editor  of  Liberty 
and  fiction  editor  of  the  News. 
She  has  two  signs  on  her  door 
now.  News  woman’s  editor  and 
syndicate  fiction  editor,  but 
much  of  the  material  she  han¬ 
dles  as  woman’s  editor  later  is 
distributed  by  the  syndicate. 
Quiet  and  gracious,  Mary  King 
goes  home  from  her  editing  job 
to  read  some  more,  handle  a  big 
housekeeping  job  and  garden. 


Promotion  Men 
To  Build  4-Part 
Promotion  Plan 

Using  facts  and  figures  from 
an  actual  (unidentified)  average 
newspaper,  the  Eastern  Regional 
Meetmg  of  the  National  News- 

Saper  Promotion  Association  in 
lew  York  Oct.  7  and  8  will 
build  in  four  sessions  a  com¬ 
plete  promotion  program  for  an 
average  newspaper. 

Through  panel-discussion  con¬ 
ferences  in  the  New  York  Daily 
Newt  Little  ’Theater  and  the 
Herald  Tribune  auditorium  the 
promotion  men  attending — ^both 
mem^rs  and  non-members — 
will  create  a  research  program, 
an  advertising  promotion  pro¬ 
gram,  an  editorial  and  circula¬ 
tion  promotion  program  for  this 
average  newspaper,  which  for 
the  purposes  of  discussion  will 
be  labeled  the  Median  Press. 

The  first  session  opens  at  9:30 
Monday  at  the  News  Little  The¬ 
ater.  TOe  other  9:30  morning 
session  and  the  two  2:15  after¬ 
noon  sessions  are  at  the  Herald 
'Tribune  auditorium. 

At  the  second  session,  typical 
of  the  scheme  for  all  sessions,  a 
panel  of  experienced  promotion 
people  will  tell  the  meeting  how 
they  would  set  up  a  research 
program,  useful  for  the  adver¬ 
tising,  editorial  and  circulation 

Sjtlon  of  the  Median  Press. 

recommendations  and  sug¬ 
gestions  will  be  thrown  open 
for  discussion  from  the  floor  and 
followed  by  a  general  question 
and  answer  session  on  specific 
problems  pertinent  to  research. 

Succeeding  sessions  will  deal 
similarly  with  advertising  pro¬ 
motion,  including  a  trade  paper 
campaign,  mail  campaign,  and 
presentations  for  local  and  na¬ 
tional  staffs;  editorial  promotion 
and  public  relations,  and  circu¬ 
lation  promotion,  including  con¬ 
tests,  newsstand  and  carrier  boy 
proinotion. 

Interest  in  the  personnel  and 
budget  requirements  for  this 
average  newspaper  proved  so 
considerable  that  the  first  ses¬ 
sion  will  be  devoted  to  discus¬ 
sion  of  these  problems. 


Do  You  Know... 


Where  you  can  solve  your  employment  problems? 

Where  you  can  locate  the  mechanical  equipment  that 
you  need? 

Where  editors  can  secure  that  much  needed  assistance 
on  Press  Date? 

Where  you  can  find  a  feature  that  will  “TAKE”? 
Where  you  can  find  a  buyer  for  your  newspaper? 

FIND  THESE  AND  OTHER  ANSWERS  TO  YOUR 
(XINSTANT  NEEDS  IN  THE  CLASSIFIED  COL¬ 
UMNS  OF  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


■  DITOR  A  PURLI SHIR  for  October  8,  1944 


Abner  --a 

Nancy 

DAILY  COMIC  STRIPS 

available  in  COLORf 


FOR  RELEASE  STARTING  MONDAY,  NOV.  25,  1946 

Mats  in  four-column  size  for  regular 
daily  publication,  in  black  and  one 
color  to  regular  four-color  process. 

Wire  or  write  for  details 

Be  FIRST  with  the  FIRST! 


lUliied  htcJUM  Sundicaic 

ZZO  ^ZhcL  St.,  Hew  17,  H. 
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Grayson  Shows  Value 
Of  Carrier  Papers 


By  G«org«  A.  Brandenburg 


“From  Lot  Angelet  Examiner: 
‘We  feel  the  carrier  publication 
provides  a  splendid  medium  for 
disseminating  information  about 
newsnapers’  efforts  to  work  with 
and  through  the  schools  in  se¬ 
curing  calmer  material;  encour¬ 
age  academic  proficiency;  pro- 
m  o  t  e  cooperation  tetween 
schools  and  the  paper  and  to 
encourage  parent  cooperation 
between  the  dealer  and  carrier.’ 


Horseback  Route 

Charleaton.  W.  Vo^-Fer  a 
year,  61-year-old  Vemea  Flla- 
water  hasn't  missed  a  ictf 
delivering  the  Charleston  Gos- 
ette  to  80  subsctihers  on  a 
lO-mile  route  which  he  covers 
on  horseback.  The  service 


A  CARRIER  newspaper  is  to¬ 
day’s  means  of  building  good 
will  and  stronger  unity  between 
parents,  carriers  and  circulation 
departments,  declared  Charles 
E.  Grayson,  Davenport  (la.) 
Democrat,  in  discussing  the 
merits  of  such  publications. 

There  is  a  great  future  for 
such  publications.  Judging  from 
the  response  received  by  Gray¬ 
son  in  his  survey  conducted 
among  53  carrier  publication 
editors.  In  his  report  to  Cen¬ 
tral  States  circulators,  Grayson 
based  his  comments  on  answers 
received  from  42  carrier  papers. 
Must  Hava  Boy  Appeal 
Basically,  carrier  papers  must 
be  written  for  the  carrier  level 
and  contain  news  and  features, 
together  with  plenty  of  pictures,"' 
which  have  “hov  appeal.”  he 
pointed  out.  “Keen  your  paper 
olive  with  interesting  subjects 
and  if  you  don't  believe  a  car¬ 
rier  paper  is  read,  just  miss  an 
issue  end  watch  for  complaints,” 
said  Grayson. 

In  rev'ewing  some  of  the  com¬ 
mon  festnres  of  carrier  new.s- 
pan»rs.  Grayson  staged  In  part: 

"Nearly  all  papers  are  pub¬ 
lished  monthly  and  generally 
are  from  four  to  six  pages. 
Most  papers  are  set  In  new.s- 
paper  composing  ronsns,  nnd 
those  having  job  plants,  natur- 
allv  do  their  own  printing. 
Some  papers  are  mimeogranhed. 
and  I  mi^t  add  that  n  We't 
Coast  paper  issued  a  20-paee 
mimeogranhed  paper  until  re¬ 
cently  when  it  was  pre's  run. 
One  paner  Is  photo-engraved 
rather  than  being  .'et  In  the  com¬ 
posing  room.  Paves  range  in 
sire  from  KxS  inches  to  ordi¬ 
nary  tabloid  .size,  but  the  most 
common  is  8Vi  x  11. 

Seme  Use  Carrier  Talent 
“Few  editors  have  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  good  carriers  to  a'd  in 
writing,  but  some  encourage 
home  written  carrier  stories. 
One  editor  has  a  carrier  staff 
while  others  are  of  the  opinion 
that  even  though  carrier  co¬ 
operation  is  desired,  it  is  much 
onicker  to  turn  out  the  copy 
themselves,  although  thev  con¬ 
tinue  to  call  for  story  tips  and 
suggestions  from  carriers. 

"It  requires  considerable  cony 
to  fill  a  four-page  tabloid  each 
month  and  the  more  carrier  edi¬ 
tors  assisting  on  the  staff,  the 
more  interest  and  flie  eas'er  it 
is  to  publish  a  monthly  house 
organ.  Of  course  district  man¬ 
agers  or  station  managers  are 
urged  to  have  their  mneetive 
districts  in  the  news.  District 
news  was  considered  one  of  the 
best  read  features  in  carrier 
publications,  as  was  typical  of 
cartoons  and  human  interest 
stories. 

"In  some  cases,  editors  are 
fortunate  to  have  carriers  inter- 
,  ested  in  art  and  these  boys  aid 


with  the'r  drawings  of  sug¬ 
gested  subjects.  Staff  artists 
are  also  solicited  for  cartoons 
on  the  larger  newspapers.  One 
editor  mentioned  that  question¬ 
naires  were  sent  to  carriers  for 
stcnries  of  hobbles  and  other  ac¬ 
tivities. 

“After  a  newspaper  is  printed, 
of  course,  the  matter  of  distri¬ 
bution  is  to  be  considered. 
Tests  have  been  made  and  it 
was  learned  that  the  majority 
of  carrier  newspapers  were  ad- 
dre'sed  to  the  boy  or  his  parents 
at  the  home  address,  bel'eving 
that  parents  would  read  of  the 
carr'er  activities  and  thereby 
increase  parent  support  and  co¬ 
operation  in  the  route  training 
program. 

“Pome  newspapers  .'end  papers 
to  the  district  stations.  Only 
a  few  mentioned  that  extra 
copies  were  sent  to  schools,  Bov 
Scout  groups  and  route  appli¬ 
cants.  Of  course,  the  secret  of 
a  .successful  carrier  paper  is  to 
have  the  carriers  read  not  only 
what  did  hanoen,  but  what  is 
planned  for  them. 

Editors  Comment 

“Editors  did  list  thee  con¬ 
crete  examples  of  building  in¬ 
stitutional  good  will: 

“Comment  from  Canada:  ‘The 
carr'er  organ  is  the  bes*  mon*h- 
in  and  month-out  promotion  the 
Toronto  S'nr  has  ever  tried.’ 

“From  Clevelavd  Prett:  'We 
consider  the  carrier  new.spaper 
as  the  ideal  medium  'or  promot¬ 
ing  benefits  of  routes  and  car¬ 
riers’  own  accomplishments  to 
parents,  schools  and  other 
peonie  lnteres*efi  In  hov.s.’ 

“Rockford  (111.)  Newspapers 
recently  chanced  from  a  na¬ 
tionally  nrinted  carrier  .i.s.sue 
and  had  this  comment:  ‘Becau'e 
we  haye  u.sed  a  carrier  news¬ 
paper  fo'  so  many  years,  you 
ma”  readily  gurss  we  are  thor¬ 
oughly  sold  on  their  value.  But. 
we  do  feel  that  the  personalized 
organ  of  your  own  carriers’  ac¬ 
tivities  and  containing  thnir 
nanses  is  the  most  aucec’sfiii.' 

"From  Manchester,  N.  H.: 
•Mast  of  the  “Changes”  caused 
bv  bovs  giving  up  routes,  are 
caused  bv  the  parents.  If  we 
can  educate  these  parents  re¬ 
garding  the  ’Importance’  of  their 
boys  having  .something  to  oc¬ 
cupy  their  minds.  a.s  well  as 
learning  business  methods,  then 
we  will  have  accomnlished 
something  worthwhile  and  will, 
to  a  considerable  extent  help  to 
ston  “changes”  on  our  routes.’ 

“From  two  California  papers: 
•A  number  of  carr'ers  wera  dor¬ 
mant  until  we  started  putting 
out  our  carrier  newspaper.  It 
is  one  of  the  eas'est  means  for 
promoting  route  management.' 

"Prom  Dallas:  ’The  carrier 
newspaper  is  by  far  the  best 
means  of  getting  information 
concerning  carrier  activities  in¬ 
to  the  home.’ 


Names  and  Pictures 

“Names  and  pictures  are  what 
maintains  interest  in  carrier 
papers.  Lists  of  those  who  car¬ 
ried  a  route  for  two  months 
without  a  complaint,  those  pay¬ 
ing  their  bills  in  full  for  two 
months  without  a  balance,  those 
who  have  carried  routes  for  one. 
two  or  three  years,  a  list  of 
tho'e  hsving  the  highest  .gains 
during  the  month,  names  of  new 
carriers  and  the'e  are  many 
o'her  means  of  listing  names. 
What  ’I’  have  done  on  my  route 
is  what  the  bovs  and  parents 
are  looking  for  each  month. 

“When  asked  regarding  the 
future  of  carrier  publications, 
editors  all  believe  their  carrier 
good-will  media  would  be  in¬ 
creased  in  .size,  e'ther  in  paces 
or  larger  pages.  Nearly  all  edi¬ 
tors  were  quick  to  reoort  that 
more  photographs  would  be 
pointed  in  the  near  future. 
What  carriers  a'e  accomplishing 
on  routes  as  oortraved  by  pic¬ 
tures  is  a  big  booster  among 
bovs.  Pictures  of  tr'ns.  .'uort 
activities,  carrier  meetings,  par- 
t'es.  route  builders,  unique 
means  of  delivery,  picture  of 
generations  of  carrier  bovs  from 
the  same  family  and  there  are 
hundreds  of  other  picture  possi¬ 
bilities  for  a  carrier  organ. 

“Parents  have  wr'tten  circu¬ 
lation  authorities  of  the  interest 
their  son  has  taken  in  his  route 
since  .seeing  what  a  friend  has 
accomnlished  with  his  route.  It 
has  also  encouraged  the  bovs 
to  have  a  .savings  from  route 
earnings,  as  through  the  carr'er 
organ  parents  are  learn'ng  what 
the  other  bovs  are  earning  from 
newspaper  routes  and  how  this 
money  Is  being  saved  in  the 
bank  or  po'tal  sav'ngs  for  fu¬ 
ture  educational  use. 

“Human  Inte'est  ."torles  of 
carr'er  bovs  are  great  morale 
hu'lders.  Sports  coverage  Is  to¬ 
day  offering  a  wonderful  oppor¬ 
tunity  as  many  newspapers  now 
employ  advL'e's  to  .sponsor  spo't 
ac'ivtt'es.  AH  these  are  odi- 
tor'al  possibilities  used  monthly 
bv  the  editors  to  create  comne- 
t't'on  among  the  little  mer¬ 
chants.  This  encourages  beter 
service  and  gradually  impresses 
upon  the  mlnd.s  of  the  parents, 
the  wor’h-wh'le-ness  of  a  news¬ 
paper  route,  and  the  helnful  In¬ 
fluence  It  has  in  prenaring  tbe 
carriers  for  their  role  in  the 
business  world.” 

Piilssacf  on  Puoerviaora 

WAGE  -  HOUR  Administrator 

Walling.  In  replying  to  Elisha 
Hanson,  ANPA  counsel,  concern¬ 
ing  the  new  ruling  on  circula¬ 
tion  supervisors,  stated  in  part: 

"A  circulation  supervisor  is 
engaged  in  work  more  akin  to 
wholc'aling  than  retailing.  Thus 
the  delivery  of  papers  to  deal¬ 
ers  and  st'cet  sales  boys  is  akin 
to  the  delivery  of  merchandise 

lOITOR  A  PU 


was  astabliahad  to  provide 
readers  in  the  hill  sections  ei 
Withers  Creek  srith  the  Gas. 
ette  before  fareakfasL  Fitz- 
water  starts  out  at  dawn  from 
a  distribution  point. 


from  a  wholesaler  or  chain  store 
warehouse  to  a  retailer  and  is 
not  sufficiently  related  to  the 
ultimate  ’retail’  disposition  of 
the  papers  to  be  termed  ‘inune- 
diately  incidental  thereto.’ 

“It  may  be,  of  course,  that 
some  particular  aspects  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  circulation  supervisor’s 
work  would  be  ’immediately  in¬ 
cidental’  to  retail  selling.  As  the 
release  indicates,  we  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  In  the  ordinary  case 
circulation  supervisors  will  qual¬ 
ify  for  the  exemption.  Each 
class,  however,  must  necessarily 
be  judged  on  its  own  facts.  If 
you  have  any  specific  situation 
in  which  you  believe  the  circu¬ 
lation  supervisor  might  qualify 
for  exemption,  we  should  be 
pleased  to  conduct  an  inspection 
and,  on  the  basis  of  the  facts 
thereby  disclosed,  give  you  a 
definite  opinion  in  the  particu¬ 
lar  case.” 

a 

Duplex  Strikers 
Return  to  Jobs 

Battle  Creek,  Mich.  —  Mold- 
ers  and  foundry  workers  of  the 
Duplex  Printing  Press  Co.,  here, 
returned  to  work  recently  after 
settlement  of  a  47-day  strike. 

While  those  on  strike  repre¬ 
sented  only  a  small  portion  of 
Duplex  employes,  the  strike  af¬ 
fected  all  workers  as  the  UAW- 
CIO  local  members  would  not 
pass  through  picket  lines. 

Arthur  P.  Stone,  vicraresident 
of  the  company,  said  Duplex  is 
facing  a  full  production  sched¬ 
ule  with  “plenty  of  work  to  be 
done.”  It  is  understood  the 
strikers  got  an  increase  of  6Vi 
cents  an  hour,  with  the  incen¬ 
tive  or  bonus  plan  asked  by  ^e 
management  discarded. 
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Popular  Misconceptions  that  are  Deader  than  Yesterday's  Type. 


“Porcupines  Shoot  Their  Quills” 

An  erroneous  belief.  Porcupine  quills  are  loosely 
attached  to  the  body.  Mere  contact  will  cause 
them  to  fall  out.  When  attacked,  the  porcupine 
thrashes  about.  The  quills  drop  out,  but  are  not 
shot  out. 


“Canned  Foods  Need  Cooking” 

A  misconception.  This  assumes  that  canned 
foods  are  raw  and  therefore  must  be  cooked.  The 
fact  is  that  the  canning  process  thoroughly  cooks 
the  contents.  To  eat,  they  need  only  be  removed 
from  the  container,  heated,  and  seasoned  to 
taste. 


“There  Are  Air  Pockets” 

The  popular  notion  is  false  that  there  are  huge 
pockets  of  vacuum  in  the  atmosphere,  and  that 
an  aircraft  that  strikes  one  of  these  “air  pock¬ 
ets”  drops  like  a  stone.  Any  aircraft  that  rises  or 
falls  for  no  apparent  reason  has  been  caught  in 
a  rising  or  descending  column  of  air. 


“Canned  Foods  Lose  Vitamins” 

A  widespread  fallacy.  As  many  testa  have  shown, 
canned  foods  retain  their  vitamins  to  a  higher 
degree  than  fresh  foods  cooked  in  the  average 
home. 


EVERY  NEWSPAPER . . .  has  a  vital  interest  in  correcting  widespread  fallacies  about  health, 
hygiene,  and  food.  We  publish  this  page  in  the  hope  of  scotching  a  few  false  notions  that  have  per¬ 
sisted  in  regard  to  food  in  cans.  We  believe  this  is  in  the  public  interest  as  well  as  in  our  own  inter¬ 
est  as  the  country’s  largest  single  maker  of  cans  for  food  and  other  products. 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 

New  York  •  Chicago  •  San  Francisco 

NO  OTHER  CONTAINER  PROTECTS  LIRE  THE  CAN 
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Retail  Service 
Offered  FVee 
By  Oregonian 

PomAMD,  Ore.  —  Presentation 
of  a  special  advertising  service 
to  its  retail  advertisers  under 
the  direction  of 
Clyde  Bedell, 
independent  ad¬ 
vertiser  mer¬ 
chandising  con¬ 
sultant  of  Park 
Ridge,  m.,  was 
onnotmced  Sept. 
26  by  the  Ore¬ 
gonian  at  a 
meeting  with 
management  ex¬ 
ecutives  of  local 
stores  and  their 

^ib*'****"* 

Bedell  explained  the  service 
the  Oregon^  will  provide  its 
advertisers,  comprising  what  he 
described  as  "an  illustrated  ‘how’ 
course  in  the  creation  of  adver¬ 
tising  that  sells.”  including  24 
semimonthly  illustrated  bro- 
diures — all  designed  primarily 
for  the  retail  advertisers. 

"There  is  waste  in  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  and  the  only  way  to 
eliminate  it  is  to  give  the  people 
who  create  advertising  the  bene- 
&t  of  the  fruits  of  advertising 
research  of  past  generations,” 
Bedell  said. 

"The  important  advertising 
rate  to  the  advertisers  is  not  the 
rate  card  rate,  but  the  rate  per 
reader  or  the  rate  per  dollar  of 
response.  That  rate  the  adver¬ 
tiser  makes  for  himself  in  his 
own  advertising  department. 

Experience  Counts 

"The  creators  of  advertising 
work  in  the  light  of  the  wisdom 
gained  by  the  advertising  re¬ 
searchers  of  the  last  several  dec¬ 
ades.  This  course  Is  not  one 
man’s  hunches  or  intuitions,  but 
rather  the  fruits  of  researches  of 
a  great  many  wise  advertising 
men  whose  findings  I  have 
checked  and  rechecked  and  in¬ 
tegrated  into  a  complete  step-by- 
step  method  of  creating  adver¬ 
tising  that  sells,”  he  saM. 

'It  is  Intended  to  equip  adver¬ 
tising  men  and  women,  who 
can’t  begin  to  take  time  for  ad¬ 
vertising  research,  with  the 
strong  selling  tools  that  many 
of  the  smartest  people  in  the 
business  have  proved. 

“The  Oregonian  is  making 
available  a  service  to  retail  ad¬ 
vertisers,  free  of  charge,  which 
some  of  the  best  names  in  mer¬ 
chandising  heretofore  have 
bought  directly.” 

Before  inaugurating  the  new 
service.  Bedell  was  in  charge  of 
spending  $2,000,000  a  year  in 
mall  order  advertising  as  direc¬ 
tor  of  sales  and  advertising  for 
Butler  Bros.,  Chicago,  regarded 
u  the  largest  wholesale  firm  in 
the  world.  He  was  also  in 
charge  of  spending  a  like 
amount  as  advertising  manager 
of  Hantaall  Field  k  Co.,  Chicago. 
He  was  one  time  sales  prmno- 
tlon  manager  of  the  Fair  depart¬ 
ment  store,  Chicago.  For  five 
yeert  he  tau^t  in  Northwestern 
university’s  school  of  commerce 
night  school,  evolving  the  method 
at  teadilng  i^actieal  advertisii^. 


Among  AdvertiBing  Folk 

Qiicago  Staff  Changes 

SIDNEY  A.  WELLS  has  been 
named  head  of  the  creative 
division  of  McCann-Erlckson 
Inc.,  Chicago  oflSce^  and  will 


Berrien  Scott 

direct  both  the  art  and  the  copy 
departments.  He  is  a  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  agency  and  formerly 
served,  as  art  dlrertor.  Wuxiam 


Jameson  Weils 

C.  Scott  becomes  manager  of 
the  art  department  and  will  be 
art  director  for  the  appliance 
and  general  account  groups. 
Working  with  him  will  be  A.  A. 
ScHMm,  who  becomes  art  di¬ 
rector  for  tile  petroleum  group 
and  Joseph  Kubricht,  who  be¬ 
comes  art  director  for  the  food 
group.  Curtis  Berrien,  who  re¬ 
cently  joined  the  Chicago  staff 
after  three  years  in  the  Navy 
becomes  manager  of  the  copy 
department  New  additions  to 
the  copy  staff  include  Bruce 
Baldwin,  John  Alden  and  Mar¬ 
ilyn  Rankin.  John  J.  Jameson 
former  vicepresident  and  copy 
chief  of  the  Chicago  office  has 
taken  an  extended  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  to  devote  all  of  his  time 
to  writing. 


In  New  Spots 

LUTHER  H.  WOOD,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Ruthrauff  k  Ryan,  has 
joined  Sullivan,  Stauffer,  Col¬ 
well  k  Bayles,  New  York,  as 
director  of  research. 

Ron  G.  Sercombs,  public  re¬ 
lations  director,  Newman,  Lynde 
k  Associates,  Jacksonville,  Fla., 
has  been  elected  secretary  to 
the  board  of  directors  of  the 
agency. 

Basil  W.  Matthews  has  been 
elected  a  vicepresident  of  Sher¬ 
man  k  Marquette,  New  York. 
He  joined  the  agency  as  an  ex¬ 
ecutive  on  the  Colgate-Palm- 
ollve-Peet  account  in  194S  and 
was  previously  with  Benton  k 
Bowles. 

Manuel  Bastillb  has  been 
appointed  chief  of  the  Spanish 
creative  department  of  Irwin 
Vladimir  k  Co.,  New  York.  He 


was  formerly  advertising  man¬ 
ager  for  Latin  America  for 
Bristol  Myers. 

M.  C.  Borland  of  the  copy  de¬ 
partment  in  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Co.’s  San  Francisco  office,  has 
been  named  a  partner  in  the 
Hannah  Co.,  San  Francisco. 

BIary  Wilson,  former  librar¬ 
ian,  Pacific  Coast  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  ANPA,  is  now  office 
manager  of  Smith-Mansfield  Ad¬ 
vertising,  Honolulu. 

E.  Warden  Phillips  has  re¬ 
turned  to  Hart-Conway  Adver¬ 
tising,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  as  an 
account  executive,  after  three 
and  a  half  years  in  the  Army. 

Oscar  Leiding,  former  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  Air  Transport 
has  joined  the  public  relations 
department  of  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son, 
Inc.,  in  New  York. 

William  F.  Pinckard  has 
joined  the  staff  of  C.  A.  Allen 
Heeney,  Victoria,  B.  C.,  after 
'service  with  the  Canadian  Scot¬ 
tish  Regiment. 

George  Wolf  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  New  York  director  of 
publicity,  Foote,  Cone  &  Beldlng. 
He  was  formerly  with  the  press 
department  of  the  National 
Broadcasting  Co.  G.  William 
Anderson,  Jr.,  after  three  years 
in  the  AAF,  joins  the  agency  as 
an  assistant  on  Lucky  Strike 
radio  account. 

Bill  Howard,  formerly  on  the 
New  York  staff  of  J.  Walter 
Thompson,  has  been  transferred 
to  the  Detroit  oi&e  where  he 
will  take  over  duties  as  office 
manager.  Wnxis  Carpenter,  for¬ 
mer  Detroit  office  manager,  will 
assist  on  the  coordination  of 
Ford  dealer  advertising. 


Cox  Beck 


Edwin  Cox,  who  has  been 
with  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  New 
York,  since  1933,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  senior  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  creative  work. 

Joseph  F.  Beck  has  been 
.named  media  director  of  the 
Duane  Jones  Co.,  New  York. 
For  the  pest  15  years  he  has 
been  with  Federal  Advertising 
New  York,  the  last  10  years  as 
vicepresident  and  director. 

James  Edward  Cornell,  for¬ 
mer  Navy,  and  Arthur  E.  Jones, 
ex-Army,  have  rejoined  Young 
k  Rubicam,  New  York,  Cornell 
as  an  assistant  in  the  supply 
room  and  Jones  in  the  outdoor 
media  department. 

George  H.  Allen  has  joined 
Fuller  k  Smith  &  Ross,  New 
York,  as  account  executive.  He 
was  formerly  with  Kudner  -and 
McCann-Ihrickson  as  account  ex¬ 
ecutive. 

James  Lannon,  former  art  di¬ 
rector  for  Budianan  k  Co.,  New 
York,  has  left  for  a  three-mon^ 


tour  of  Mexico  and  South  Amer¬ 
ica  to  act  as  representative  for 
several  American  publications. 

Vera  Larkin,  former  assistant 
casting  director,  Ruthrauff  k 
Ryan,  New  York,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  casting  director,  Conqi- 
ton  Advertising,  New  York. 

Jan  Whitney,  former  produc¬ 
tion  staffer  of  N.  W.  Ayer  k  Son. 
Inc.,  Philadelphia,  has  joined  the 
copy  department  of  Geare- 
Marston,  Philadelphia. 

Jack  Palmer,  formerly  with 
J.  Walter  ’Thompson  and  Erwin. 
Wasey  k  Co.,  has  been  named 
director  of  the  Portland  (Ore.) 
Advertising  Research  Bureau,  a 
grocery  classification  consumer 
research  foimdation  coopera¬ 
tively  established  by  the  Oregon 
Journal  and  the  Oregonian. 

Walter  C.  Hellmann  has 
joined  the  executive  staff  of  the 
M.  R.  Kopmeyer  Co.,  Louisville. 
Ky.  During  the  war  Hellmann 
served  manufacturers  of  Army 
Ordnance  and  Signal  Corps 
equipment  in  technical  capaci¬ 
ties,  in  addition  to  maintaining 
an  Independent  advertising  and 
sales  promotion  counselor  serv¬ 
ice  in  the  Philadelidiia  area. 

Leonard  A.  Kamins,  former 
Army  Air  Force  radio  public 
relations  specialist,  has  joined 
Brooke,  Smith,  French  &  Dor- 
rance.  Detroit  office,  in  the  con¬ 
tact  department. 

Gail  D.  Gordon,  formerly 
with  McCann-Erickson  in  ^  cre¬ 
ative  capacity,  has  joined  Grant 
Advertising,  New  York,  las  a 
member  of  the  copy  and  plan 
board.  - 

Gerald  J.  Levey,  formerly 
civilian  assistant  on  the  public 
relations  staff.  North  Atlantic 
Division,  Corps  of  Engineers,  has 
joined  Lewis  Advertising.  New¬ 
ark,  as  copywriter. 


Personals 

G.  ALLAN  REEDER,  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  Carstairs  Bros. 
Distilling  Co.  and  chairman  of 
the  research  committee  of  the 
Export  Advertising  Association, 
has  been  elected  a  director  of 
the  Association.  He  will  serve 
in  the  place  of  John  L.  Newkirk. 
who  resigned  to  devote  more 
time  to  his  business  interests. 

Burt  Oliver,  Hollywood  man¬ 
ager,  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding,  and 
Charles  Stephenson,  Los  An¬ 
geles  radio  director  of  the 
agency,  will  be  speakers  for  a 
course  in  radio  advertising  a* 
the  University  of  California  ex 
tension  division  this  fall. 


Agency  Notes 

THE  LASKY  COMPANY,  Oak¬ 
land  and  San  Francisco,  will 
continue  under  the  name  of  the 
Elliott-Daly  Co.,  following  ac¬ 
quisition  of  the  Interest  of 
Philip  G.  Lasky  in  the  agency 
by  John  C.  W.  Daly  and  Wal¬ 
lace  F.  Elliott.  Lasky  has 
joined  Associated  Broadcasters. 
San  Francisco,  as  executive  vice- 
president  and  general  manager. 

S.  A.  Levyne,  Baltimore,  an¬ 
nounces  new  offices  at  343  St 
Paul  Place,  Baltimore  2, 

Walter  Haxhnle  Advertisino, 
Cincinnati,  announces  a  change 
of  name  to  Haxhnle  ADVXRTisiNa. 
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The  Modern  Machine 

for  All-Electric  Typing 


PHOTOCaAPHY 

New  Flash  Tube 
Gives  Added 
Light  Output 

A  new  electroqic  flash  tube 
providing  increased  light  out¬ 
put  and  designed  particularly 
for  black  and  white  and  color 
photography  has  been  announced 
by  the  Electronics  Division,  Syl- 
vania  Electric  Products,  Inc.,  500 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  The 
new  type  R-4340  tube  provides 
a  peak  output  of  48  million  lu¬ 
mens  or  four  times  that  of  type 
R-4330  previously  announced. 

Daylight  quality  of  the  light, 
which  produces  an  almost  flat 
curve  between  4,000  and  7,000 
angstroms,  makes  it  ideal  for 
color  photography  where  both 
Intensity  and  color  characieris- 
tics  are  important  Tube  life  is 
rated  at  more  than  10,000  flashes 
with  maximum  repetition  rate 
of  four  times  a  minute. 

It  is  suitable  for  condenser 
discharge  circuits  where  a  120 
mfd.  condenser  is  discharged  at 
2,500  volts.  These  circuit  values 

frovlde  a  flash  of  approximately 
/5000th  of  a  second  duration. 
Ehiration  of  the  flash  is  approxi¬ 
mately  proportional  to  con¬ 
denser  capacity  but  the  same 
shape  of  light-duration  curve 
may  be  obtained  with  different 
values  of  capacitance  within 
practical  limits. 

In  a  suitable  circuit  this  tube 
may  be  used  to  provide  succes¬ 
sive  flashes  of  white  light  for 
stroboscopic  inspectipn  of  mov- 
ing^objects. 

The  brilliant  quality  of  the 
li^t  and  its  white  color  make 
possible  accurate  inspection  of 
colored  material  in  motion.  The 
very  short  duration  of  each  flash 
enables  rapid  reciprocating  or 
rotating  motion  to  be  frozen. 

Mx*-Bich  Etehibit 
PRIZES  for  Drama,  Comedy, 
Character  studies,  and  sheer 
beauty  in  photography  are  of¬ 
fered  to  members  of  the  Prw 
Photographers  Association  of 
New  York,  Inc.,  at  its  11th  An¬ 
nual  Photo  Exhibit  in  the  Mu¬ 
seum  of  Science  and  Industry  in 
Radio  City,  New  York,  from  Oct. 
12  throu^  Nov.  10,  inclusive. 
Hundreds  of  the  test  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  past  year  comnris- 
ing  six  classes-^pot  News, 
Speedlite.  Sports,  Feature,  Pic¬ 
torial  and  Portrait  and  Personal¬ 
ities — will  be  on  dirolay. 

Bes'des  the  regular  awards 
and  Honorable  Mentions  given 
by  the  Press  Photographers  As¬ 
sociation  of  New  York,  there 
will  be  several  additional  prizes 
this  year.  For  the  best  Are  pho¬ 
tograph  hung  at  the  exhibit  the 
Uniformed  Firemen’s  Associa¬ 
tion  Is  offering  a  special  plaque 
and  two  other  awards  for  run- 
nen-up.  Parade  magazine  is  of¬ 
fering  three  plaques  and  three 
Honorable  Mention  certlflcates 
for  the  best  pictures  illustrating 
the  types  of  photographs  most 
suited  to  their  publication. 

Bounding  out  the  show  will 
be  instructive  displays  by  lead¬ 
ing  equipment  manufacturers. 


Top  Hots  and  Toils 

SAN  FRANCISCO  — Top  haU 

and  tails  for  men  and  formals 
for  women  were  the  order  of  the 
days  in  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
coverage  of  the  opera's  opening. 

The  working  cameramen  don¬ 
ning  formal  attire'  lor  the  occa¬ 
sion  were  Kenneth  McLaughlin, 
Robert  Campbell  and  Duke 
Downey.  Five  society  writers 
and  two  women  from  the  gen¬ 
eral  staff  tucked  pencil  and  pad 
in  evening  bags  to  go  to  the 
gala  event. 

The  page  one  story  fell  to 
Vincent  Mahoney,  nominally  ed¬ 
itorial  writer.  Ticketless,  Mr. 
Mahoney  volunteered  to  go  as 
copyboy  and  help  cameramen 
with  equipment.  He  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  reporter  for  the  eve¬ 
ning. 

In  Great  Outdoors 
MILWAUKEE,  Wis.  — In  story 

and  picture,  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  is  presenting  its  read¬ 
ers,  especially  the  outdoor  en¬ 
thusiasts,  articles  about  hunting, 
fishing  and  camping  potentiali¬ 
ties  in  the  most  remote  and 
beautiful  vacationlands  of  Can¬ 
ada  and  Michigan  surroimding 
Lake  Superior.  The  special  trip 
is  being  made  by  Gordon  Mac- 
Quarrie,  the  Journal's  outdoor 
editor,  and  James  Meyer,  staff 
photographer,  in  a  new  style 
jeep  station  wagon.  Mac- 
Quarry's  articles  not  only  de¬ 
scribe  the  areas.  Including  some 
virgin  territories  heretofore  sel¬ 
dom  frequented  by  sportsmen, 
but  they  are  augmented  by  nu¬ 
merous  pictures.  The  articles  on 
the  3,000-mile  “Jeep”  tour  around 
Lake  Superior  are  being  pub¬ 
lished  on  the  Journal  q>orts 
pages. 

Eouipment  Added 

SAN  FRANCISCO  — Extensive 

improvements  are  being  made 
in  San  Francisco  Examiner  pho¬ 
tographic  equipment,  according 
to  Jack  M.  Lemteck,  department 
head.  The  Examiner  has  a  staff 
of  16. 

Two  new  Magic-Eye  cameras 
have  been  add^.  In  addition, 
the  department  boasts  a  K-20 
and  has  on  order  a  40-inch  cam¬ 
era  lens.  Two  new  developers 
also  have  teen  obtained. 

Rov  Tldmon  Soils 

HALIFAX— Leaving  Halifax  last 

week,  Roy  Tidman,  one  of 
Nova  Scotia’s  test  known  news 
photographers,  set  out  on  a 
9,000 -mile  trip  by  motor -sail¬ 
boat  that  will  eventually  take 
him  to  Vancouver  Island  and  his 
new  home. 

Last  fall  the  travel  bug  got 
the  tetter  of  him  and  he  left  his 
Job  as  staff  photographer  for  the 
Halifax  Chronicle  and  Star  to 
spend  his  time  planning  the  ves¬ 
sel  of  his  dreams.  Last  week  he 
was  ready  to  start  the  trip  with 
his  wife,  Agnes,  their  four  chil¬ 
dren,  Patricia  8,  Janet  6,  Ronald 
4,  and  Nancy  1,  and  Harry 
Green,  of  Winnipeg,  a  paid  hand. 

The  33-foot  vessel  in  which 
th^  set  sail,  has  been  named, 
aptly,  “Westward.”  Tidman  be¬ 
gan  the  building  of  his  boat  last 
Christmas  at  Upper  LaHave  ( fa¬ 
mous  for  its  yachts)  and  the  hull 
was  launched  May  1. 


Bob  Campbell  of  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  covers  the  opera. 
(P.S, — The  suit  was  rented.) 

Clinic  ond  Honor 
SEVENTY  press  photographers 
attended  the  recent  color  pho¬ 
tography  clinic  and  conference 
at  Kodak  Park,  Rochester.  Two 
women  were  in  the  grow:  Carol 
Eyerman  of  Life  and  Elizabeth 
Cooper  of  Magazine  X.  Princi- 

gal  topic  was  Ektachrome,  new 
astman  color  film.  .  .  .  Already 
recipient  of  the  Bronze  Star, 
Raymond  L.  Lawless,  New  York 
Joumal-American  photographer, 
has  received  the  Breast  Order  of 
Cloud  and  Banner  Medal  for  his 
services  while  attached  to  the 
Chinese  Army.  He  was  a  ser¬ 
geant  in  the  Signal  Corps, 
a 

Baseball  School  Helps 
Combat  Delinquency 

Modesto,  Calif.— The  Modesto 
Bee  has  completed  a  highly 
succe^ful  baseball  school,  giv 
Ing  160  boys  an  opportunity  to 
learn  the  fundamentals  of  base¬ 
ball  from  professional  players. 

Conducted  with  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  Modesto  Reds  of  the 
California  State  League,  the 
school  was  climaxed  with  a 
game  between  two  all  -  star 
teams.  Each  boy  received  a  big 
league  baseball  and  glove  from 
the  Bee. 

Every  youth  in  the  school  is 
given  a  membership  card  in  the 
Reds  Knothole  Club,  which  ad¬ 
mits  them  to  all  the  Beds’  games 
in  August  and  while  the  base¬ 
ball  school  is  in  progress. 

The  boys  are  shown  how  to 
play  every  position  and  how  to 
bat,  field  and  throw. 

One  of  the  guest  instructors 
was  John  Walter  (The  Great) 
Mails,  former  pitching  great  for 
the  Cleveland  Indians  and  San 
Francisco  Seals. 

Cameras  at  Trial 

Trial  oi  Archbishop  Stopinae 
on  charges  o!  subvorsive  ac- 
tivilios  took  place  this  weak  in 
a  sports  ouditeriuni  at  Zagreb, 
Yugoslavia,  which  was  bril¬ 
liantly  lighted  lor  the  benefit 
photographers,  according  to 
news  dispatches. 


Agency  Reason 
For  Bigger  Ads 
Is  in  the  Cards 

Can  you  afford  to  let  your 
advertising  effort  shrink  Just  be¬ 
cause  of  shrinking  dollars  in  the 
new  competition  of  1947? 

Card  No.  18  in  an  advertising 
sales  packet  prepared  by  G.  M. 
Basfo^  Co.,  New  York  City, 
raises  that  question.  Foregoing 
cards  in  the  series  develop  the 
theme  that  a  typical  advertising 
program  in  1947  will  cost  at 
least  42%  more  to  execute — for 
the  same  ac  ual  space,  art  and 
mechanical — than  in  1940. 

But,  it  is  reasoned,  the  com¬ 
petition  for  attention  has  been 
growing  keener;  new  adver- 
tisers  are  in  there  pitching,  old 
advertisers  are.  competing  in 
new  markets. 

Increase!  That  Hurt 

"This  means,”  the  Basford  ar¬ 
gument  goes,  "that  the  same 
space  used  previously  is  actually 
less  space  relative-to-others  .  .  . 
unless  you've  doubled  your  use 
of  space  since  1940  .  .  ,  and 
boosts  it  8%  since  1944.” 

To  do  the  1940  Job  with  to¬ 
day's  dollar  costs,  it  is  figured 
it  takes  $1.42  for  the  same  ac¬ 
tual  space  and  mechanical,  and 
it  costs  at  least  $2.84  Instead  of 
a  dollar  to  maintain  the  same 
relative  place  among  today’s  ad¬ 
vertisers. 

"It  hurts.”  says  Basford,  “but 
remember:  1947  will  be  the  first 
postwar  year  in  which  (1)  buy¬ 
ing  will  be  off  the  take-anything 
standard;  (2)  buyers  will  be 
comparing  products  again;  (3) 
they'll  be  establishing  habitual 
sources  of  supply.” 

Buiinua  Papers  Order 

Designed  primarily  for  dev¬ 
elopment  of  linage  for  business 
papers,  the  Basford  portfolio  is 
being  put  to  general  use  by 
members  of  Associated  Business 
Papers  who  have  ordered  2,000 
of  them. 

On  the  subject  of  costs,  the 
Market  Research  Department  of 
the  Basford  agency  found  that  a 
dollar  engraving  Job  in  1940 
now  takes  $1.31;  electrotyping 
is  now  $1.48  and  typography  is 
now  $1.32.  Art  costs  also  have 
almost  doubled  ($1  in  1940,  now 
$1.85). 
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Tennessee's 
'Press  Rate' 

Ban  Lifted 

Nashville,  Tenn.  —  The 
Chancery  Court  here  last  week 
temporarily  set  aside  an  opinion 
on  an  order  of  the  Tennessee 
Railroad  and  Public  Utilities 
Commission  abolishing  press 
rates  and  reducing  intrastate  tel¬ 
egraph  tolls,  which  was  to  have 
gone  into  eRect  Oct.  1. 

Western  Union  Company  was 
granted  an  application  for  a  re¬ 
view  of  the  case  by  the  court 
and  the  commission  ordered  to 
file  the  complete  records  of  the 

Asserting  that  the  opinion  and 
order  handed  down  by  the  com¬ 
mission  was  in  direct  contrast  to 
evidence  introduced  at  the  hear¬ 
ing,  Western  Union  said  that  the 
order  was  arbitrary,  oppressive, 
illegal  and  mill  and  void.  It 
charged  that  It  violated  both 
the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  the  State  of  Tennes¬ 
see. 

Discussing  the  press  rates 
which  the  commission  ordered 
abolished  as  “illegal  and  dis¬ 
criminatory,"  the  company  said 
the  commission  had  based  Its 
action  on  suppositions  and  sur¬ 
mises  rather  than  facts. 

It  told  the  court  that  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  the  press  rates  would 
bring  about  a  reduction  in  the 
company's  revenues  instead  of 
an  increase  as  had  been  predic¬ 
ted  by  the  commission.  This 
situation  would  be  brought 
about  because  it  would  drive  the 
company’s  business  to  the  tele¬ 
phone  company,  its  competitor. 
“If  the  press  is  charged  full  tele¬ 
graph  rates  the  company’s  busi¬ 
ness  would  be  reduced  instead 
of  increased.  Western  Union 
stated. 

Date  for  the  hearing  of  the 
case  will  be  set  later. 

■ 

Ken  Purdy  Named 
Editor  of  Parade 

Ken  W.  Purdy,  for  10  years 
associated  with  picture  maga¬ 
zines,  most  recently  with  ttie 
Crowell-Colller  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  has  been  appointed  editor 
of  Parade,  according  to  an  an¬ 
nouncement  by  Arthur  H.  Mot¬ 
ley,  president  of  Parade  Publi¬ 
cation,  Inc. 

Purdy  has  joined  the  Sunday 
picture  magazine  from  work  on 
the  Croweli-Coilier  proposed 
overseas  publication.  In  1936  he 
left  the  ^itorship  of  a  Wiscon¬ 
sin  newspaper  to  join  the  M.  L. 
Annenberg  organization  in  Chi¬ 
cago  and  subsequently  worked 
on  Annenberg  publications  in 
Phiiadeiphia  and  New  York.  He 
became  an  associate  of  Look  in 
1939  and  went  from  that  maga¬ 
zine  to  the  Office  of  War  In¬ 
formation  in  1941. 

For  OWI  he  originated  and 
edited  the  multi-language  maga¬ 
zine,  Victory,  which  achieved  a 
paid  circulation  of  more  than 
1,000,000  in  11  languages  and 
was  considered  one  of  the  most 
important  propaganda  vehicles 
on  the  Allied  side.  Since  Crow- 
ell-Collier  published  Victory, 
Purdy  later  joined  that  company. 
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CAUOHT  IN  A  PLASHI  Trust  ft  newt 
photographer  to  catch  human  interest 
action  like  this.  And  trust  G'E  Midgets 
to  help  him  get  it!  Provide  plenty  of 
light  for  cleaO'Cut  detail  and  action- 
stopping  shutter  speeds . . .  plus  walnut- 
sixe  convenience.  No  wonder  you  find 
press  photographers  using  G-E  Mid¬ 
gets  for  jobs  of  every  type. 
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Britain  Casts  a  Vote 
On  Its  Fourth  Estate 


WHILE  newspaper  readers  in 

the  United  Kingdom  enjoy 
once  more  a  complete  freedom 
of  choice.  Sir  Walter  Layton, 
diairman  of  the  Rationing  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Newsprint  Supply 
Company,  has  been  calling  the 
attention  of  Canadian  paper 
manufacturers  to  a  problem  for 
^lemocracy —  newsprint. 

At  a  press  conference  in  Mon¬ 
treal  last  week.  Sir  Walter 
summed  up:  “Britain  has  inter¬ 
national  responsibilities  second 
to  none  and  all  democracies 
need  to  be  properly  informed  by 
newspapers  to  survive." 

He  was  referring  principally 
to  the  statistics  of  a  Gallup  Poll 
in  July,  1946,  whidi  pegged 
Britain  and  France  as  “Dra't 
Know"  nations.  The  question 
was:  “Are  you  satisfied  or  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  the  progress  of  the 
United  Nations  to  date?" 

In  the  United  States,  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  “don’t  know"  answers 
ran  25%,  and  exactly  the  same 
in  Canada.  But  Great  Britain 
had  a  34%  ignorance  and  France 
54%. 

“None  of  these  figures  are 
very  flattering,"  in  Sir  Walter’s 
opinion,  “but  the  significant  fact 
la  that  in  France  and  Britain, 
two  of  the  most  politically  alert 
countries  in  the  world,  there  b 
the  highest  percentage  of  ignor¬ 
ance  about  the  world’s  interna¬ 
tional  organization.  It  is  not  an 
accident  but  a  cause  that  Uiese 
two  countries  have  the  smallest 
newspapers.” 

Sir  Walter’s  visit,  successful 
thus  far  in  arranging  for  a  treb¬ 
ling  of  Canadian  newsprint  ex¬ 
ports  to  England,  from  50,000  to 
IM.OOO  tons,  has  been  accompa¬ 
nied  by  a  general  distribution  of 
a  pamphlet  in  which  he  reviews 
and  forecasts  the  newspaper  sit¬ 
uation  of  his  country. 

In  this,  he  quotes  Sir  Keith 
Murdoch,  Australian  publisher, 
as  saying  eight  pages  are  the 
minimum  needed  to  allow 
newspapers  to  keep  the  public 
adequately  informed. 

Present  sizes  of  English  news¬ 
papers  are  the  smallest  of  the 
century  in  time  of  peace.  Sir 
Walter  commented,  but  he  cau¬ 
tioned  it  would  not  be  a  paying 
proposition  to  publish  large  pa¬ 
pers  while  newsprint  is  scarce 
and  its  price  high— in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  $150  a  ton,  again^ 
$50  before  the  war. 

“No  newspaper  would  afford 
to  be  lavish  with  it  except  by 
charging  considerably  more  than 
a  penny  a  copy,”  he  states  in 
the  pamphlet.  “Moreover,  pa¬ 
pers  of  prewar  sizes  are  not 
essential. 

“We  have  been  forced  by  cir¬ 
cumstances  to  study — and  with 
no  small  success — the  difficult 
art  of  compression.  With  12- 
page  pqters — tiie  goal  for  1950 
— ^the  British  press  could  go  far 
to  keep  the  public  informed  on 
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national  and  world  affairs  and 
at  the  same  time  to  report  on 
the  infinitely  varied  social,  eco¬ 
nomic  and  cultural  activities  of 
the  country. 

‘"rhere  would  still  be  room 
for  the  entertainment  end  lighter 
reading  which  we  expect  to  find 
in  our  daily  paper." 

In  this  section  of  the  report. 
Sir  Walter  omits  mention  of  ad¬ 
vertising.  A  previous  chapter 
dealt  with  how  the  advertiser 
has  fared.  Prev/ar,  42%  of  the 
London  penny  morning  papers' 
space  was  devoted  to  advertis¬ 
ing.  Now  it's  13%. 

Britain’s  paper  mills,  which 
were  kept  running  during  the 
war  by  the  shipment  of  pulp 
from  Canada,  are  turning  out 
280,000  tons  of  newsprint  this 
year.  By  1950  it  is  hoped  to  ob¬ 
tain  sufficient  supplies  from 
Canada  to  bring  the  total  1^ 
figure  to  1.000,000  tons,  which 
would  still  be  below  die  amount 
consumed  before  the  war. 

Coming  to  the  “larger  and 
better  newspapers”  cry  which  is 
under  way  in  England,  with  the 
temporary  lifting  of  circulation 
restrictions.  Sir  Walter  states: 

“Wherever  there  are  many 
newspapers  of  differing  types 
and  differing  news — as  there  are 
in  Britain — the  newspaper  reader 
helps  to  determine  the  character 
of  the  press  every  time  he  pays 
his  penny  for  the  paper  of  his 
choice. 

Future  of  Fourth  Estate 

“Since  1941,  the  complete  free¬ 
dom  of  choice  has  been  denied 
to  him — for  there  have  not  been 
enough  newspapers  to  go  round. 
But  in  the  period  of  free  sale 
(which  started  Sept.  22)  he  will 
have  the  first  of  many  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  make  his  tastes  and 
his  opinions  felt. 

“By  the  way  he  casts  his  vote 
he  will  influence  the  future  of 
Britain’s  fourth  estate  in  the 
postwar  world." 

Circulation  of  British  news¬ 
papers  jumped  about  10%  at  the 
start  of  the  free  sale,  it  was  re¬ 
ported.  At  the  end  of  the  free 
sale  period,  which  is  still  unde¬ 
fined.  it  is  expected  circulations 
will  have  found  a  natural  level, 
and  this  will  provide  the  basis 
for  regular  publication  of  six- 
page  papers. 

Before  the  war.  all  dailies  in 
England  were  estimated  to  have 
had  total  circulation  of  19.210,- 
000  copies.  The  figure  for  May, 
1946,  was  25,350,000.  London 
mornings  went  up  from  10,400,- 
000  to  13,400,000  and  provincial 
mornings  from  1,740,000  to  2,- 
830.000.  London  evenings  in¬ 
creased  from  1,850,000  to  2,670,- 
000  and  provincial  evenings 
from  5,220,(100  to  6,450,000.  Sun¬ 
day  papers  advanced  from  16,- 
000,000  to  25,000,000. 

According  to  Viscount  Cam- 
rose,  publ^er  of  the  Daily 
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lUusIratiiiq  the  editorial  view¬ 
point  of  "shooting  the  bull"  is 
Ben  DuPre,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Herald, 
during  the  fun  at  John  H.  Perry’s 
party  celebrating  the  opening  of 
Western  Newspaper  Union's 
branch  at  Ocala,  the  46th. 

Telegraph,  present  figures  in  the 
morning  field  are; 

Daily  Express . . .  3,463,630 
Daily  Graphic...  882,000 

Daily  Herald _  2,150,000 

Daily  Mail .  1,927,073 

Daily  Mirror _  2,400,000 

News  Chronicle.  1,595,488 
Daily  Telegraph.  832,878 

Times  .  229,694 

Doily  Worker  . . .  106,646 

The  Newt  of  the  World  (Sun¬ 
day)  sells  6,000,000  copies  a 
week  and  the  People  upwards 
of  4,500,000. 

New  rations  enable  the  penny 
papers  to  have  three  issues  of 
six  pages  and  three  of  four 
pages. 

280,000  Readers  Lost 

Viscount  Camrose’s  report  to 
his  readers  stated  that  a  war¬ 
time  decision  to  maintain  size 
had  cost  the  Telegraph  280,000 
readers.  He  also  reported  that 
its  circulation  had  reached  920,- 
000  in  June,  1940.  and  by  Aug¬ 
ust,  1941,  it  had  been  cut  back 
to  637,000.  For  the  last  seven 
months  it  has  been  above 
830,000. 

As  a  condition  of  allowing  the 
free  .sale  of  papers,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  insisted  that  no  arti¬ 
ficial  devices  for  promoting  cir¬ 
culation  may  be  used.  The 
increased  sales  must  be  won 
purely  on  jourr.alistic  merit. 

While  in  Canada,  Sir  Walter 
also  has  participated  in  official 
conferences  dealing  with  the  re¬ 
opening  of  long  closed  mills  and 
In  expansion  of  facilities  of  ex¬ 
isting  mills.  Premier  Duplessis 
of  Quebec  said  discussions  had 
centered  around  reallocation, 
exchange  and  redistribution  of 
timber  limits  with  a  view  to 
providing  some  mills  with  bet¬ 
ter  and  more  conveniently  lo¬ 
cated  forestry  concessions. 


Pasco  Herald  Sold 

Pasco,  Wash. — Bill  Wilmot, 
former  publisher  of  the  Ritz- 
ville  CWash.)  Journal  Timet. 
has  purchased  the  Pasco  Herald 
from  Hill  Williams  in  one  of  the 
largest  weekly  newspaper  deals 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest  in 
years.  The  Herald  has  a  large 
commercial  shop  and  prints  the 
Richland  Villager  for  the  Han¬ 
ford  “atomic  research”  area,  as 
well  as  the  Southeast  Washing¬ 
ton  Labor  Newt. 


PNPA  Report 
Points  Up  Need 
For  Rate  Boost 

PHtLADELPHiA  —  Newspaper 
publishers  of  Pennsylvania  were 
told  this  week  “they  must  in¬ 
crease  advertising  and  subscrip¬ 
tion  rates,  curtail  their  public 
service,  find  new  and  more 
economical  production  methods 
—or  go  out  of  business.” 

The  admonition  came  from 
William  N.  Hardy,  manager  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association,  in  a  re¬ 
port  made  in  advance  of  PNPA’s 
22nd  annual  convention  this 
weekend  at  Harrisburg. 

With  wages  and  salaries  ac¬ 
counting  for  more  than  half  of 
the  cost  of  producing  a  news¬ 
paper,  publishers  have  been  con¬ 
fronted  with  a  disproportionate 
increase  in  costs  in  this  bracket, 
said  the  Hardy  report. 

His  survey  disclosed  24  Penn¬ 
sylvania  daily  newspapers  are 
now  selling  for  5c  a  copy,  most¬ 
ly  at  30c  a  week.  Practically  all 
of  these  increases  were  made 
during  the  summer  without  any 
noticeable  decline  in  circulation. 
In  this  State  also,  61  daily  pa¬ 
pers  now  sell  for  4c  a  copy  and 
from  20c  to  24c  a  week,  the 
survey  shows.  Only  37  still  sell 
for  3c,  18c  a  week. 

A  survey  of  advertising  rates 
shows  that  during  the  last  12 
months,  35  of  75  newspapers 
have  reported  increased  local 
rates;  21  advanced  national 
rates;  19  increased  both  local 
and  national,  and  23  have  sig¬ 
nified  their  intention  to  increase 
rates.  In  the  weekly  field.  Hardy 
reported  the  trend  was  toward  a 
$3  annual  subscription  rate  and 
higher  advertising  rates. 

B 

Food  Editor  Awards 

Chicago, — The  American  Meat 
Institute  will  announce  at  the 
newspaper  food  editors  confer¬ 
ence  to  be  held  here  Oct.  28  to 
Nov.  1,  annual  awards  to  be 
made  to  food  editors  whose 
work  in  the  field  has  been  out¬ 
standingly  meritorious.  The 
awards  will  be  in  the  form  of 
a  modernistic  statuette  of  the 
goddess  Vesta,  who  in  Greek 
mythology  had  great  virtue  as 
the  “goddess  of  the  hearth  and 
its  fire,  hence  the  preparation 
of  food." 
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Exclusive ! 

SPOT  NEWS  AND  TIMELY  FEATURE  STORIES 

Focused 


Eleanor  Darnfon 


{Former  Women*s  Editor, 
The  Hew  Yorl{^  Timet) 


Harriet  S.  Crowley 

{Former  As/t  Woman’s 
Editor,  New  Yorl(  Times) 


That's  What  Your  Newspaper  Can  Get  in  the  Widely  Acclaimed 

WOMEN'S  NATIONAL  NEWS  SERVICE 

Launched  six  months  ago  by  Eleanor  Choate  Damton  and  Harriett  S.  Crowley,  this  innovation  in  newspapering 
is  already  an  established  success,  acclaimed  as  a  "must”  by  editors. 

With  exclusive  after  exclusive,  in  a  field  not  heretofore  given  the  specialized  coverage  it  deserved,  WNNS  has 
cracked  page  one  . . .  editors  are  handling  it  with  increasing  respect,  considering  WNNS  live  and  legitimate  competi¬ 
tion  with  the  regular  flow  of  news  from  the  wire  services  .  .  .  using  it  through  the  paper,  as  well  as  on  woman’s 
pages  .  .  .  using  more  stories  from  WNNS  each  day  than  from  any  other  single  supplementary  service. 

A  staff  of  trained  newswomen,  unique  in  newspaper  history,  produces  national  coverage  in  the  fields  of  special 
interest  to  women. 

Aside  from  a  full  time  staff  of  nine  top  reporters,  there  are  36  WNNS  string  correspondents  covering  the 
country,  filing  news  from  the  spot  as  it  breaks,  and  11  abroad. 

The  addition  of  l^NNS  to  your  present  staff  is  assurance  that  no  other  paper  in  your  territory  can  equal  your 
appeal  to  women  readers.  It  is  an  innovation,  which  pleases  advertisers. 

A  minimum  of  thirty  news  and  feature  stories  a  week  are  furnished.  By  mail  and  wire  ( prepaid), 

WNNS  does  not  replace  what  you  have,  but  adds  to  it  with  live,  significant  national  coverage,  direaed  to  the 
woman  reader.  It  may  1^  used  as  the  basis  for  a  woman’s  page,  as  live  supplementary  material  for  such  a  page,  or 
through  the  paper,  fitting  smoothly  into  your  individual  pattern  or  policy. 

Among  the  newspapers  now  using  the  service  are  the  Birmingham  News,  Boston  Globe,  Cincinnati  Enquirer, 
New  Orleans  Times  Picayune,  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin,  Pittsburgh  Post  Gazette,  Richmond  News  Leader,  St. 
Louis  Globe  Democrat  and  the  Toronto  Star. 

Brighten  your  Woman’s  Pages.  Put  life  into  every  page  of  your  paper,  through  WOMEN’S  NATIONAL  NEWS 
SERVICE.  Hold  your  present  readers.  Attract  new  ones!  Whether  you  have  newsprint  or  not,  reserve  the  franchise 
for  your  dty  now! 

for  full  information,  please  wire  or  write  _ 

®THE  GEORGE  MAHHEW  ADAMS  SERVICE 

•  444  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

Exclutive  Sales  Representatives 
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Want  Ad  Readership 
Devices  Suggested 


CHICAGO — ^There  is  still  ample 
opportunity  to  ‘step  up”  read¬ 
ership  of  newspaper  ciassifled 
advertising,  even  though  the 
over-ali  average  is  37%  for  men 
and  43%  for  women,  Cari  Nel¬ 
son,  Held  director  for  Advertis¬ 
ing  Research  Foundation,  toid 
members  of  Harrison  MacDon¬ 
ald’s  Wlant  Ad  Ciinic  here  this 
week. 

The  average  readership  fig¬ 
ures  are  based  on  102  news¬ 
papers  which  have  embraced  the 
Continuing  Study  of  Newspaper 
Reading  Habits,  Nelson  ex¬ 
plained  in  pointing  out  that  the 
highest  readership  for  one  ciassi- 
fied  section  was  w%  of  the  men 
and  69%  of  the  women.  The 
iowest  readership  for  classified 
was  found  to  be  12%  women 
and  11%  men,  he  said. 

Unakiiied  Beat  Beodera 
Reader  studies  j  w  that  want 
ad  sections  are  better  read 
among  the  smalier  newspapers, 
he  added,  aithough  metropoiitan 
papers  rank  comparatively  high 
In  comparing  readership  per¬ 
centages  to  large  circulations. 

From  the  standpoint  of  occu¬ 
pational  groups,  classified  ads 
are  better  read  among  the  un¬ 
skilled  classes,  according  to 
Nelson’s  study.  The  breakdown 
of  readership  by  occupational 
groups  was  as  follows: 

Class  ^fen  IVaman 

Professional  ..  27%%  33}6% 
While  Collar..  33  37 

SkillH  .  39  44 

Unskilled  ....  40  48 

That  want  ads  are  better  read 
generally  today  than  in  the  pre¬ 
war  period  wa.?  also  evidenced 
in  his  study,  based  primarily  on 
smaller  newspapers.  In  the  pre¬ 
war  period,  classified  sections 
rated  a  readership  of  34%  for 
men.  40%  for  women,  while 
during  the  war  reader  interest 
increased  to  38%  for  men  and 
44%  for  women.  At  the  present 
time,  want  ed  readership  has 
Jumped  to  50%  for  men  and 
54%  for  women.  Among  farm¬ 
ers,  want  ads  of  interest  to  them 
are  read  by  87%  of  the  men  and 
82%  of  the  women. 

Nelson  urged  newspapers  to 
drop  the  term  “classifi^  ads” 
and  use  “want  ads”  in  their  pro¬ 
motion  of  such  advertising. 
Readership  surveys  show  that 
the  public  thinks  of  such  adver¬ 
tising  in  terms  of  “wants"  and 
“helps”  and  seldom  refers  to  it 
as  classified  advertising,  he 
pointed  out. 

Need  Newsy  Digest 
“Readers  also  tell  interview¬ 
ers  that  ‘things’  are  hard  to  find 
in  the  want  ad  section.”  said 
Nelson,  warning  classified  ed 
managers  that  condensed  want 
ad  sections  have  their  llmita 
tions  from  the  standpoint  of 
readability.  Readership  studies 
however,  revealed  no  definite 
impressions  as  to  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  nine-column  classi¬ 
fied  page  as  compared  with 
eight  columns,  he  added. 

Nelson  suggested  that  large 
classified  sections  need  a  go^ 


index  to  help  readers  in  finding 
the  classifications  in  which  they 
are  especially  interested.  He 
also  urged  newspapers  to  de¬ 
velop  a  newsy  type  of  digest  for 
page  one,  which  will  pull  the 
reader  back  into  the  want  ad 
section.  “Such  a  digest  should 
be  in  the  nature  of  an  ’Informa¬ 
tion  Teaser’  and  not  the  trite 
classified  box  that  becomes  a 
blindspot  in  the  paper,”  he 
warned. 

Even  at  the  expense  of  val¬ 
uable  white  space.  Nelson  as¬ 
serted  that  classified  headings 
should  be  in  larger  t^e  in  order 
to  improve  readability  of  the 
section.  Panels  and  comic  strips 
will  increase  reader  traffic  on 
want  M  pages  if  they  are  popu¬ 
lar  features,  but  they  must  be 
“strong”  enough  to  be  removed 
from  file  comic  section  and  at¬ 
tract  the  reader  to  the  back  of 
the  paper,  he  explained. 

“I^nels  with  a  classified  gag 
don’t  do  half  as  ^ell  as  other 
panels.”  he  remarked. 

Seek  Greater  Revenue 

Classified  managers  are  “be¬ 
tween  the  devil  and  the  deep 
blue  sea”  in  meeting  today’s 
problems  of  lack  of  newsprint 
to  expand  want  ad  sections  and 
the  need  for  additional  revenue. 
MacDonald  pointed  out  in  lead¬ 
ing  the  roundtable  clinics  cover¬ 
ing  the  economics  and  building 
of  want  ads. 

Under  present  space  limita¬ 
tions,  it  was  suggested  that  class¬ 
ified  managers  can  well  afford 
to  increase  their  rates  and  effect 
various  economies  of  operation 
in  order  to  bring  in  added  net 
revenue  for  the  publisher.  Sev- 
ral  papers,  notably  the  Toronto 
Star  and  Indianapolis  News,  are 
reverting  back  to  the  line  rate 
from  the  word  rate,  it  was 
stated. 

Fourteen  of  the  papers  repre¬ 
sented  at  the  two-day  clinic  have 
increased  their  classified  rates 
since  Jan.  1  this  year,  with  one 
paper  reporting  a  25%  raise  in 
rates  with  a  105%  Increase  in 
want  ad  business  since  the  rates 
were  revised  upward.  It  was 
generally  agreed  that  now  is  the 
time  to  raise  classified  rates,  if 
such  increases  have  not  already 
been  put  into  effect  during  the 
war  or  since. 

Use  of  typewriters  for  ad  takers 
was  discussed,  with  a  divided 
opinion  among  those  present  as 
to  the  value  of  such  an  arrange¬ 
ment  over  that  of  taking  want 
ads  in  long  hand.  Typewritten 
copy  saves  in  composition  cost, 
it  was  argued,  but  that  typists 
are  not  as  likely  to  expand  want 
ads.  unless  carefully  trained,  as 
when  such  ads  are  taken  down 
in  long  hand  and  suggested  ad¬ 
ditions  made  while  the  ad  is 
being  received  over  the  tele¬ 
phone. 

Used  car  and  real  estate  classi¬ 
fications  are  still  “hot  item'” 
which  can  be  expanded,  even 
though  the  latter  is  beginning 
to  show  signs  of  decline,  it  was 
pointed  out. 


2  Out  of  3  Read 
Classified  Ads 

San  Francisco  —  More  than 
two  out  of  three  San  Franciscans 
regularly  follow  the  classified 
ads,  according  to  a  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle  survey. 

The  percentage  revealed  in  a 
return-postcard  survey  mailed 
to  property  owners  at  random 
and  without  regard  for  districts 
showed  68.2%  answering  yes  to 
the  query,  “Do  you  regularly 
read  the  want  ads?”  Only  4.6% 
failed  to  reply. 

Replies  showed  that  63.5% 
consulted  more  than  one  paper. 

Campaigns  S  Accounts 

continued  from  page  14 

think!”  The  teaser  copy  which 
is  used  in  newspapers,  on  bill¬ 
boards  and  carcards  and  also 
over  the  radio  is  the  beginning 
of  an  advertising  campaign  to 
introduce  Circus  peanuts,  prod¬ 
uct  of  a  new  firm.  Circus  Foods, 
Inc.,  San  Francisco.  Although  the 
new  firm  is  having  difficulties 
securing  advertising  space,  it 
plans  a  continuing  campaign  in 
that  region  using  standard 
media.  All  copy  will  make  use 
of  circus  features  and  new  copy 
will  star  Bonnie,  an  elephant. 
Harrington  &  Bluckley,  San 
Francisco,  is  the  agency  direct¬ 
ing  the  account. 

Hometown  Support 
ABRAHAM  &  S'TRAUS,  Brook¬ 
lyn  department  store,  turned 
over  all  space  in  a  large  sized 
newspaper  insertion  this  week 
to  praise  the  home  team — the 
Dodgers.  The  pictures  of  the 
“great  guys”  were  arranged  in 
heart-shape,  with  the  caption: 
“To  the  Dodgers!  We  think 
you’re  terrific!”  Copy  went  into 
a  little  more  detail  with  “You’ve 
put  up  a  whale  of  a  fight.  You’ve 
had  us  mumbling  in  our  sleep, 
chewing  our  fingernails,  and 
going  without  meals  keeping 
pace  with  the  spine-tingling 
thrills  of  your  torrid  home¬ 
stretch  drive.  You’re  in  a  dead- 
heat  for  the  Pennant  now  and 
anything  can  happen,  but  we 
know  we’re  echoing  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
baseball  fans  in  the  country 
when  we  sav:  “Bring  on  those 
Cardinals — We’ve  got  a  date  in 
Boston!” 

Vacation  in  Oregon 
A  1946-47  CAMPAIGN  calling 
attention  to  Oregon  as  a  “scen¬ 
ic  vacation  land”  is  getting  off 
to  a  start  this  fall,  the  Oregon 
State  Highway  Commission 
travel  information  department 
announces.  Initial  ads  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  a  list  of  national  mag¬ 
azines.  and  secondary  magazines 
followed  by  newspaper  sched¬ 
ules. 

Campaign  Briefs 
GOODALL  FABRICS,  INC., 
subsidiary  of  Goodall-Sanford, 
Inc.,  is  releasing  its  second  an¬ 
nual  advertising  campaign.  Mag¬ 
azines  make  up  the  current 
schedule  but  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  in  rotogravure  and  mag¬ 


azine  sections  in  key  market 
areas  is  being  work^  out  to 
back  up  the  company’s  newly 
created  retail  sales  division,  it 
is  stated.  ‘The  agency  is  Ruth- 
rauff  &  Rjan,  New  York  .  .  .Ai. 
Rosenfeld,  distributor,  has  start¬ 
ed  a  campaign  for  Requete  and 
Je  Revlens  perfumes  by  Worth, 
and  Vigny’s  Beau  Catcher  and 
Intimate  Hour,  using  magazines 
and  newspapers.  The  agency  is 
Kleppner  Co.,  New  York.  .  . 
John  T.  Staniey  Co.,  New  York, 
has  launched  a  campaign  for 
Stanley  castile  lather  shave 
cream  and  brushless  shave 
cream.  Ads  are  slated  for  the 
sports  pages -of  all  New  York 
City  newspapers  with  radio  spots 
added.  Kelly,  Nason,  New  York, 
is  the  agency.  .  .  Newspapers 
and  radio  will  be  used  soon  by 
the  ‘Trimount  Clothing  Co.. 
Boston,  manufacturer  of  Clipper 
Craft  Clothes  for  men.  The  new¬ 
ly-appointed  agency  is  William 
H.  Weintraub  &  Co..  New  York. 
.  .  Eagle  -  IjIOn  Films  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Buchanan  &  Co.,  New 
York,  as  its  agency,  and  an¬ 
nounces  that  it  will  make  ten 
large  budget  pictures  during  the 
coming  year  and  will  release 
five  to  ten  productions  of  J. 
Arthur  Rank  enterprises,  with 
all  due  promotions  coming.  . 
Boyle  -  Midway,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh 
will  use  76  newspapers  for  a 
campaign  on  Old  English  Scratch 
Cover  Polish  via  Dancer-Fitz- 
gerald-Sample. 

Agency  Appointments 

PARIS  &  PEART,  New  York, 

has  been  appointed  by  Rubsam 
&  Horrmann  Brewing  Co.,  New 
York,  to  direct  all  advertising 
for  R&H  Beer  and  Ale.  The 
agency  has  handled  radio  adver¬ 
tising  for  the  company  for  the 
past  two  years  and  currently  is 
placing  1000-line  insertions  in 
newspapers. 

To  Alley  &  Richards  Co.,  New 
York,  the  account  of  Smith  Bros. 
Ice  Cream,  New  York. 

To  Houck  &  Co.,  Roanoke, 
Va.,  the  account  of  Marsteller 
Corp.,  memorial  monuments. 
Newspaper  use  is  planned. 

To  Anderson,  Davis  &  Platte, 
New  York,  the  account  of  file 
Utica  and  Mohawk  Cotton  Mills. 

To  John  A.  Finneran,  New 
York,  the  account  of  Heller 
Brothers  Co.,  grower  and  dis¬ 
tributor  of  Juicy  Gem  oranges, 
apples  and  vegetables.  An  ex¬ 
tensive  newspaper,  radio  and 
point-of-sale  campaign  is  to 
come. 

To  Short  &  Baum,  Portland, 
Ore.,  the  account  of  Red  Star 
Distributing  Co.,  that  city,  man¬ 
ufacturer  of  Wonder  Cleanall. 
Newspapers  exclusively  to  start. 

To  St.  Georges  &  Keyes.  New 
York,  the  account  of  the  Delein 
Corp.,  New  York,  pharmaceut¬ 
icals,  for  both  export  and  do¬ 
mestic  promotion. 

To  Fuller  &  Smith  &  Ross. 
New  York,  the  account  of  Bald- 
wln-Hill  Co..  Trenton,  N.  J.. 
manufacturer  of  home  and  in¬ 
dustrial  insulating  materials. 

■ 

Fashion  Revie'w 

A  16-page,  two-section  fall 
fashion  review  was  turned  out 
by  the  Athol  (Mass.)  Daily 
News,  along  with  its  regular 
edition.  Sept.  18. 
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Wolfes  Named 
Co-Publishers 
In  Columbus 


Columbus,  O.  —  Edgar  T. 
Wolfe  and  Robert  H.  Wolfe  be¬ 
came  co-publishers  of  the  Co¬ 
lumbus  Dispatch  as  the  result  of 


A  PUBLIC  senviee 


E.  T.  WoUs  R.  H.  WoUe 


an  election  held  by  the  board  of 
directors  of  The  Dispatch  Print¬ 
ing  Co.  last  week. 

Both  men  succeed  the  late 
Harry  P.  Wolfe,  former  pub¬ 
lisher,  in  their  new  Joint  respon¬ 
sibilities  as  co-publishers. 

Edgar  T.  Wolfe  is  president  of 
The  Ohio  State  Journal  Co. 

I^eston  Wolfe  was  elected 
president  of  The  Dispatch  Print¬ 
ing  Co.  and  Richard  S.  Wolfe 
was  elected  vicepresident  and 
treasurer. 

Arthur  E.  Campbell,  former 
secretary  -  treasurer,  was  ele¬ 
vated  to  the  office  of  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  was  named  general 
manager.  He  remains  as  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  company. 

E.  W.  Burwell,  circulation 
manager,  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  board  of  directors. 

Other  members  of  the  board 
in  addition  to  the  newly-elected 
publishers  and  officers  are; 

A.  C.  Johnson,  editor-in-chief; 
Harvey  R.  Young,  advertising  di¬ 
rector;  C.  S.  Wilson,  former  cir¬ 
culation  director;  and  George  A. 
Smallsreed,  managing  editor. 

u 

Wright  Leaves  AP, 

Joins  Irwin's  Firm 

Martin  C.  Wright,  personnel 
administration  executive  of  the 
Associated  Press,  has  joined 
James  W.  Irwin  and  Associates, 
New  York  and  Chicago  manage¬ 
ment  consulting  organization,  as 
a  group  executive. 

Wright  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Wharton  School  of  Finance  and 
Commerce  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  and  holds  a  mas¬ 
ter’s  degree  from  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity.  He  is  a  former  instruc¬ 
tor  in  journalism  and  was  an  edi¬ 
tor  in  Pennsylvania. 

After  serving  as  editor  on  the 
Associated  Press  general  news 
desk  in  New  York.  Wright  be¬ 
came  assistant  to  the  executive 
in  charge  of  personnel  and  pro¬ 
motion. 


From  the  gathering  of  the  news  to  its  placement  on 
your  doorstep  . .  .  your  newspaper  is  a  product  of 
many  skills,  inspired  by  truth  and  reflecting  the 
American  way  of  life. 


A  paradox  of  the  free  enterprise  in  which  we  live  is 
that  we  take  this  service  for  granted.  Americans 
accept  this  as  their  due,  as  a  prerogative  wherever 
free  enterprise  flourishes. 


Under  this  philosophy,  our  airlines  have  also  reached 
a  dominant  position  in  public  transportation . . .  ever 
seeking  to  render  a  better  service  that  can  be  taken 
for  granted. 


CAPITAL  AIRLINES-PCA  salutes  the  symbol  of 
unselfish  public  service  .  .  .  the  keystone  of  our 
democracy  .  .  .  the  American  Newspaperl 


Buys  Paper  Mill  Interest 

Milwaukee,  Wls.  —  The  Mll- 
waukee  Journal  announced  it 
had  purchased  an  interest  in 
Peavey  Paper  Mills,  Inc.,  at  tine 

Ladysmith,  Wls.  'Hie  firm  will 
manufacture  newsprint  for  the 
newspaper. 
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Editors  Open  Sessions 
Of  Am.  Press  Institute 

continued  from  page  9 


complexity  scarcely  dreamed  of 
by  newspapermen  a  short  gen¬ 
eration  ago. 

“If  this  Institute  is  to  succeed, 
it  must  be  the  living  symbol  of 
a  newborn  determination  of 
publishers,  editors  and  rqmrters 
of  newspapers  to  strive  unceas¬ 
ingly  to  Improve  themselves 
that  they  may  fulW  their  obli-. 
gallons  with  increasing  effec¬ 
tiveness  in  this  critical  period 
of  human  history.” 

In  Its  first  day,  the  seminar 
swung  into  discussion  of  its 
topic:  “The  newspaper's  relation 
to  civic  planning  and  to  the 
future  of  &e  communl^”  Louis 
Seltzer,  editor  of  the  Cleveland 
(O.)  Press,  was  discussion 
leader  for  the  week. 

Grove  Patterson,  editor  of  the 
Toledo  (O.)  Blade,  opened  the 
discussion  period  with  a  review 
of  the  “Toledo  Tomorrow”  plan 
which  the  Blade  presented  to  its 
city  and  which  has  received  na¬ 
tional  publicity. 

“The  history  of  newspapers 
falls  naturally  into  four  phases,” 
Bfr.  Patterson  said.  First,  the 
newspaper  as  largely  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  editortel  opinion; 
second,  the  newspaper  as  a  pur¬ 
veyor  of  objective  news;  third, 
the  newspaper  as  a  combination 
of  news  and  matter  of  entertain- 
mmt;  fourth,  the  newspaper  as 
a  service  Institution  in  the  com¬ 
munity  in  which  it  is  published.” 

Public  Relations 
“Although  the  business  of 
newspapers  is  the  business  of 
public  relations,  it  seems  to  me 
that  most  editors  and  publishers 
have  been  slow  in  establishing 
specific  and  practical  public  re¬ 
lations  departments,”  he  said. 
‘Today  many  papers  have  made 
considerable  progress  in  the  de¬ 
votion  to  public  welfare,  have 
gone  a  long  way  toward  estab¬ 
lishing  themselves  in  the  minds 
of  the  people  as  institutions  of 
service.  Happily,  a  great  many 
edi|ors  have  become  acutely 
aware  that  a  newspaper  can  be. 
Indeed  ought  to  be,  more  than  a 
newspaper,  even  more  than  a 
good  newspaper.  Prom  the  top 
ot  the  city  government  down  to 
the  humblest  citizen,  it  can  be¬ 
come  a  24-bour  in^tution  to 
which  men  and  women  can  turn 
for  something  more  t^n  in¬ 
formation. 

“Increasingly  the  newspaper 
is  becoming  mi  organization  to 
immote  the  general  welfare.  At 
the  same  time  there  is  no  good 

Medod  for  McLean 

PUkidelpUa— The  board  of 
(Uroelon  of  the  Poor  Richard 
Chib,  admen's  orgonisatioii, 
annonacad  this  weak  that  the 
dub's  geld  modal  for  achiava- 
maat  wlU  ba  prasanlad  to 
Robert  McLaon.  prasidant  of 
the  Associotad  Press  and  pres- 
idant  of  lha  Evening  Bullalin. 
next  Jon.  17. 


REPORTER  PLEADS  HIS  CASE 

Through  an  inlarpratar,  Walter  G.  Rundlo,  Unitad  Press  manager 
for  China,  pleads  his  own  case  in  lha  Shanghai  district  court  where 
ha  was  acguittad  of  criminal  libel  Sept.  27.  Charge  was  brought 
by  a  Garmon  alien  (E&P,  Sept.  21,  p.  W). 


in  pretending,  hypocritically, 
that  editors  and  publishers  are 
not  aware  that  community  serv¬ 
ice  and  community  promotion  is 
not,  also,  new^aper  promotion. 
Service  departments  not  only 
help  to  build  the  prestige  of 
journaliwn  in  America;  they 
help  mightily  to  build  the  pres¬ 
tige  of  your  newspaper. 

"The  very  essence  of  success¬ 
ful  public  relations  lies  in  build¬ 
ing  confidence  to  the  point  that 
when  the  editor  takes  a  stand 
that  many  a  reader  will  not 
agree  with,  the  reader  will  at 
least  give  the  editor  credit  for 
honesty  and  sincerity  and  real¬ 
ize  that,  fundamentally,  here  <s 
a  greet  newspaper  doing  a  fine 
job  in  and  for  the  community.” 

‘Friendly  Papers' 

The  discussion  among  the  edi¬ 
tors  soon  revealed  that  in  many 
of  the  cities  represented  post¬ 
war  development  plans  had  been 
presented  or  adopted.  Some  said 
community  development  plans 
which  had  been  received  en¬ 
thusiastically  years  ago  had  not 
been  followed  through.  It  was 
the  consensus  that  newspapers 
in  promoting  any  community 
development  scheme  should  first 
find  out  if  it  can  be  accom¬ 
plished,  then  enlist  the  aid  of  the 
people  who  will  be  responsible 
for  getting  it  done. 

One  assistant  managing  editor 
felt  that  “news  and  managing 
editors  should  devote  their  en¬ 
tire  energies  to  keeping  abreast 
of  the  news.”  He  was  of  the 
opinion  such  promotions,  and 
other  newspaper  promotion  cam¬ 
paigns,  should  not  be  in  the 
hands  of  editors  unless  they 
quality  as  news — such  as  hous¬ 
ing,  food  shortages,  etc. 

A  lively  argument  on  the 
point  ensued  with  representa¬ 
tives  of  smaller  newspapers  ad¬ 
vocating  the  publication  of 
“friendly  papers"  and  develop¬ 
ing  the  “affection”  of  the  read¬ 
ers.  One  editor  stated  the  great¬ 
est  danger  to  a  monopoly  news¬ 
paper  in  a  one-paper  town  is  the 
strict  adherence  to  providing 
only  a  good  news  report.  Good 
as  it  might  be,  he  said,  the  open¬ 
ing  is  there  for  a  newspaper 


that  does  something  else  for  the 
community.  He  cited  one  exam¬ 
ple  of  a  strong  second  paper 
starting  imder  such  circum¬ 
stances. 

Among  the  campaigns  spon¬ 
sored  by  some  ot  the  newspapers 
represented  were  better  fire  and 
police  protection,  improved 
water  supply,  super  highways, 
airports,  better  parking  facili¬ 
ties.  One  editor  reported  on  a 
campaign  for  better  water  sup¬ 
ply  which  had  failed  after  heavy 
campaigning  during  which  the 
newspaper  devoted  8  to  10  col¬ 
umns  a  day  to  the  subject.  He 
questioned  whether  newspapers 
sometimes  don’t  give  too  much 
space  to  this  type  of  community 
project  so  that  the  readers  tire 
of  it. 

Fatigue  and  Boredom 

Mr.  Seltzer  thought  the  space 
was  out  of  line  with  the  space 
budget  so  much  that  readers 
staggered  from  fatigue  and  bore¬ 
dom.  He  stated  newspapers 
.<!hould  not  do  any  of  teese  com¬ 
munity  promotion  things  at  the 
expense  of  getting  out  a  good 
newspaper.  Other  editors  con¬ 
curred  adding  that  a  great  deal 
of  the  work  in  such  develop¬ 
ments  should  be  done  outside  of 
the  newspaper  columns. 

In  support  of  fund  drives  such 
as  the  Red  Cross,  Community 
Chest,  Infantile  Paralysis  Foun¬ 
dation,  etc.,  a  few  editors  stated 
they  printed  eight-page  tabloid 
sections.  One  or  two  revealed 
they  carried  all  such  stories  on 
the  front  page  through  the  en¬ 
tire  campaign.  The  majority, 
however,  said  they  broke  the 
stories  on  page  one  and  then 
moved  them  inside  unless  the 
drive  was  not  going  over,  then 
the  stories  were  moved  back  on 
page  one. 

Dean  Carl  W.  Ackerman  of 
the  Columbia  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  and  Floyd  Taylor,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Institute,  spoke  briefly 
at  the  opening  of  the  sessions. 

The  seminar  is  the  first  of  six 
that  will  nm  through  the  aca¬ 
demic  year.  It  will  be  followed 
by  a  two-week  meeting  for  pic¬ 
ture  editors  from  Oct.  28  to  Nov. 
8;  a  three-week  seminar  foV  city 


editors  from  Dec.  2  to  Dec.  20; 
a  four-week  session  for  edltoriw 
writers  from  Jan.  20  to  Feb.  14; 
a  three-week  discussion  lor  re- 
rters  of  municipal  affairs  from 


final  seminar  of  three  weeks  for 
general  reporters  from  May  5  to 
May  23.  rach  will  be  limited  to 
25  men. 

Those  Present 

Attending  the  present  seminar 

F.  Day,  Daylim  (O.)  DoayNms. 
Frank  L.  Dennis,  IVukington  (D.  C.) 

Charfea  M.  Egan,  IViukintton  (D,  C.) 
Evening  Star. 

Carl  W.  Erickson,  Worcester  (Mass.) 

Telegram.  „  , 

Fred  Caertner,  Jr.,  DetroO  (Mich.) 

J.  Frank  (kirdy,  MtMle  (Ala.)  Press 

Johnson,  Oklahoma  City 
(OklaJ  DaUy  Oklaho^n. 

M.  M.  Kesterson,  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.) 

Earl  E."  Keyser,  Lancaster  (Pa.)  InSelli- 

gencer  Journal.  _ _  ^ 

Claude  P.  Kimball,  S'an  Diego  (Calif.) 
Daily  Journal. 

William  S.  Kirkpatrick,  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Journal. 

Thomas  M.  Logan,  San  Francuea 
(Calif.)  Chronicle. 

Theodore  W.  Long,  Salt  Lake  City 

Ne^il^MacNriL^^Por*  (N.  Y.)  Times. 
Felix  R.  McKnight,  Dallas  (Tex.)  Mom- 
ina  News,  _  , 

Hugh  McMillen,  PMtMphia  (Pa) 
Evening  Bnltehn.  ^  ,.n 

Fr^erick  B.  Moore.  Saeromento  (Calif.) 
Bee. 

Eugene  J.  Moriarty,  Boston  (Mass.) 

Traveler.  ..  _ 

Newton  A.  Noyes,  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Hv#* 
ning  News. 

Michael  J.  Ogden,  Providence  (R.  I.) 
Evening  Bulletin. 

Russell  H.  Reeves,  Cleveland  (O.)  Plosn 
Dealer. 

Norman  Shaw,  Cleveland  (O.)  Press. 
Howard  Swain.  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle. 
Ernest  von  Hartz.  Chicago  (Ill.)  .fan. 
Nick  Boddie  Williams,  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Times, 

■ 

Biookl'yn  Eagle 
Checks  Housing 

The  Brooklyn  Eagle,  fed  up 
on  vague  talk,  promises  and  side¬ 
stepping  of  vital  issues  on  vet¬ 
eran  housing  problems,  took 
action  this  week  to  investigate 
the  entire  situation  as  it  exists 
in  Brooklyn.  Alfred  Jaffe,  city 
room  reporter,  was  assigned  to 
dig  into  the  housing  mess  in 
Brooklyn  with  instructions  to 
find  out  why  the  vet  who  has 
returned  from  wartime  duty 
can't  find  a  place  to  live. 

Aside  from  reporting  fully  on 
the  situation  in  Brooklyn,  the 
Eagle,  through  its  city  desk,  of¬ 
fers  to  put  owners  of  available 
houses  or  apartments  in  touch 
with  a  deserving  vet  who  is  in 
need  of  living  quarters. 

Defender  of  Press 

Exonerating  Ftronz  von 
Papon  of  war  erfanos  this 
wook.  the  Inlsraotional  Mili- 
tary  Tribunal  put  this  note 
on  the  ciodit  side .  of  his  rec¬ 
ord: 

“On  Juno  16,  1934,  von 
Papon  made  a  speech  at  Mar¬ 
burg  which  containod  a  de¬ 
nunciation  of  the  Nazi  at¬ 
tempts  to  suppress  the  free 
press  and  the  church-” 
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■^^HAT’S  THE  FIRS'l'  thing  a  stranger 
would  do  if  he  wanted  to  find  out 
about  a  town? 

Yes,  you’re  right!  His  best  bet  would  be 
to  buy  himself  a  copy  of  the  local  news¬ 
paper.  Better  than  anything  else,  the  local 
paper  would  give  him  “the  feel”  of  the 
community. 

For  a  newspaper  is  like  a  giant  mirror  .  .  . 
it  reflects  a  town,  its  people,  and  personality. 
From  the  front  page  to  the  social  items, 
even  to  the  little  classified  ads,  it  reflects 
the  interests  of  its  readers,  their  comings 
and  goings.  It  is  so  close  to  the  people 
because  it  is  so  much  a  part  of  their  lives. 

That  is  why  the  newspapers  in  “Our 
Town,”  Pa.,  can  serve  you  so  well  .  .  . 
especially  if  your  product  is  a  stranger  in 
town. 


“Our  Town,”  Pa. 

Pennsylvania's  82  cities  and  towns  under  100,000  City 
Zone  ...  a  market  of  a  million  nevtspaper  families. 


Ambiidce  Citizen  (E)  *  Beaver  Faiis  Rewa-Ttibiiae  (B)  *  Cbambenborg  Public  Opinion  (B)  *  Cleaifleid  Profraaa  (B> 
Coateevilie  Record  (B)  *  Connellavilie  Courier  (B)  *  Hazieton  Piain  Speaker  (B)  *  H^eton  Standard-Sentinel  (M) 
Huntingdon  News  (E)  *  Jeannette  News-Dispatch  (B)  *  Lansdale-Horth  Penn  Reporter  (B)  *  ICeadviUe  Ttibane-Ropnbli- 
ean  (HftB)  *  New  Castie  News  (B)  *  New  Kensington  Dispatch  (B)  *  Towanda  Review  (M)  *  Warren  Tlmes-Mirror 
(B)  *  Washington  Observer  Reporter  (MdsE)  *  Waynesboro  Rec^-Herald  (B)  *  Wiillanisport  Gazette-Bulletin  (M) 
Williamsport  Sun  (B)  *  York  Dispatch  (B). 
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'Garis  Feted' 
Tells  Story  of 
Newark  Event 

Newark,  N.  J. — ^At  8:35  a.m. 
Tuesday,  a  man  of  medium 
height  with  twinkling  eyes  and 
a  jolly  smile  stepped  into  the 
Newark  Newt  office,  rolled  up 
his  sleeves  and  then — as  he  has 
done  for  long  years — Howard  R. 
Garis  began  to  grind  out  the 
day’s  news  on  rewrite. 

At  9:30.  he  turned  out  a  story 
on  a  burglar  caught  in  an  apart¬ 
ment  at  nearby  Lyndhurst;  at 
9:45,  a  yam  on  a  \i^arton  bride 
who  twice  had  been  criminally 
attacked  by  a  mystery  intruder; 
at  10  o’clock  an  obit. 

That’s  the  way  the  day  went 
until  3  p.m.  when  Garis  was 
called  to  the  center  of  the  city 
room — for  an  observance  mark¬ 
ing  his  50th  anniversary  with 
the  News. 

Edward  W.  Scudder,  publish¬ 
er,  who,  in  1909  first  suggested 
to  Garis  that  he  write  a  chil- 
-dren’s  story  that  led  to  Uncle 
Wiggily,  handed  Garis  a  check; 
Lloyd  M.  Felmly.  editor,  pre¬ 
sented  a  special  greeting  card 
■drawn  by  Lou  Wisa  and  signed 
by  the  staff,  and  Henpr  G.  Coit. 
city  editor,  gave  Garis  an  over¬ 
night  bag  for  the  staff. 

Garis.  at  73,  is  turning  out  as 
much  copy  as  ever.  Behind  him 
is  a  record  of  at  least  274  books 
and  11.000  Uncle  Wiggily  bed¬ 
time  stories.  Uncie  Wiggily,  his 
top  creation,  currently  has  10 
titles  in  print  with  annual  sales 
at  200.000  and  total  3.000.000  in 
the  36  years  of  the  rabbit  gen¬ 
tleman’s  literaiT  lifetime. 

Garis  had  just  one  remark: 

“The  paper  comes  first,”  he 
expiained,  "and  if  you  have  a 
story  to  get,  stick  to  it  until 
you  get  it — even  if  it  takes  50 
years!” 

Garis  first  started  to  write 
stories  and  books  when  he  was 
assigned,  in  his  early  days,  to 
police  headquarters.  Crime 
stories  didn’t  take  but  he  dis¬ 
covered  that  he  had  a  special 
knack  for  juveniles. 

He  has  been  away  from  the 
News  on  occasion  since  1896  but 
he  has  been  back  with  the  News 
now  since  1935. 

At  that  time,  Arthur  J.  Sin- 
nott,  then  editor  of  the  News 
telenhoned  Garis  and  explained: 

“Howard,  we  need  a  bright 
young  feliow  to  keep  us  from 
getting  dull.  How  about  re¬ 
joining  my  staff?” 

And  since  then  —  the  young 
fellow  has  been  back  at  It. 
Turning  out  his  daily  Uncle 
Wiggily  story,  numerous  Ex¬ 
plorer  tales  and  daily  run-of- 
the-mill  rewrites  is  all  part  of 
his  day's  work. 

■ 

Toledo  Vets  Feted 

More  than  500  employes  of  the 
Toledo  (O.)  Blade  were  guests 
at  a  dinner  on  Sept.  23,  in  the 
Commodore  Perry  Hotel,  honor¬ 
ing  137  of  their  associates  who 
are  returned  veterans.  Including 
William  Block,  co-publisher,  re¬ 
cently  returned  to  civilian  life 
after  five  years  of  army  service. 


Howard  R.  (for  Robbit)  Garis 
is  interviewed  by  his  own  ere* 
atioa.  Uncle  Wiggily. 

Brown  Sets  Keynote 
Of  Editors'  Seminar 

continued  from  page  9 

r 'f"ss' Psychology 

“THESE  techniques,  using  the 

new  science  of  mass  psychol¬ 
ogy  to  short  circuit  the  processes 
of  rational  public  decision  and 
drive  men  to  hysterical  mass  ac¬ 
tion,  are  available  to  unscupu- 
lous  cabals  and  pressure  groups 
throughout  the  world.  They  may 
be,  and  are,  used  with  diabolical 
cunning,  even  in  lands  where 
the  press  and  other  instruments 
of  mass  communications  appear 
to  be,  or  actually  are,  free.  In 
these  troubled  times,  men  are 
vulnerable  to  these  psychological 
devices.  Men  without  food  and 
shelter  have  little  patience  with 
deliberative  process.  In  such 
times,  skillful  appeals  to  fear, 
prejudice  and  hatred  are  shock¬ 
ingly  effective. 

“Even  the  discoveries  and  in¬ 
ventions  in  the  field  of  commun¬ 
ications  have  made  the  news 
man’s  responsibilities  immeas¬ 
urably  greater.  The  words  of  the 
head  of  a  great  power  are  al¬ 
most  instantaneously  delivered 
to  every  part  of  the  globe.  News 
of  an  act  of  violence,  attributed 
to  an  antagonistic  power,  wheth¬ 
er  rightly  or  falsely,  may  bring 
the  world  to  the  brink  of  war  in 
a  matter  of  hours.  The  tempo 
of  events,  both  domestic  and  for¬ 
eign,  has  been  fantastically 
quickened. 

“We  know  that  sound  public 
opinion  can  be  nourished  only 
by  full  disclosure,  by  reporting 
all  of  the  significant  facts,  state¬ 
ments  and  conflicting  opinions 
It  is  the  great  moral  strength  of 
soundly  functioning  democracy 
that  public  action  is  motivated 
by  informed  conviction,  not  by 
passion  or  servility.  We  were  not 
afraid,  even  while  at  war.  to 
print  fully  the  rantings  of  Hit¬ 
ler.  A  fully  inform^  people 
could  not  be  corrupted  by  them. 
His  ravings  expos^  his  vicious¬ 
ness  when  read  by  an  enlight¬ 
ened  people. 

'Out  Lordly  Function' 

“BUT  the  task  of  full  disclosure, 

in  this  headlong  flow  of  com¬ 
plex  events,  is  enormous.  We 
must  guard  vigilantly  against  in¬ 
complete  and  misleading  reports. 
This  swift  flood  stream  of  news 
may  motivate  social,  political 
and  economic  action  of  incalcul¬ 
able  consequences;  action  which 


may  bring  war  or  peace,  pros¬ 
perity  or  depression,  weal  or 
woe,  yet  we  cannot  withhold  the 
news.  It  is  not  our  lordly  func¬ 
tion  to  tell  the  public  only  what 
we  deem  to  be  “safe”  or  “good” 
for  it  to  know.  In  a  democracy, 
such  a  power  cannot  be  delegat¬ 
ed  to  any  group;  it  is  the  first 
step  toward  tyranny  and  stagna¬ 
tion. 

“But  we  must  recognize  that 
in  our  effort  to  report  all  sig¬ 
nificant  news  fully,  we  run  the 
risk  in  this  fantastically  com¬ 
plicated  world  of  creating  mere 
confusion.  There  are  limits  to 
the  number  of  impressions  which 
may  be  made  upon  the  human 
mind  in  a  given  time.  Unless 
we  brilliantly  Improve  our 
skills  and  techniques,  we  face 
what  may  be  described  as  a 
crisis  of  meaninglessness.  Innum¬ 
erable  brief  reports,  presented 
without  perspective  or  back¬ 
ground,  can  only  drive  the  read¬ 
er  into  a  mental  fog. 

“What  answers  to  our  prob¬ 
lem  we  can  find,  therefore,  must 
lie  in  the  organization  of  news¬ 
papers  and  news  services  to 
bring  into  effective  use  a  high 
degree  of  specialization  of  our 
talents.  It  is  not  enough  that  a 
reporter  report  exactly  what  he 
sees  or  hears.  Unless  he  under¬ 
stands  what  he  sees  or  hears, 
his  report  will  be  meaningless  or 
misleading.  We  must  lift  our 
sights  as  to  what  is  news,  and 
exercise  increasingly  astute  and 
responsible  selectivity  in  decid¬ 
ing  what  is  the  significant  news 
of  each  day.  It  may  create  only 
confusion  to  report  minor  and 
unimportant  changes  in  a  given 
situation  day  after  day.  but  in 
every  important  situation,  there 
comes  a  day  which  calls  for  a 
clear  and  comprehensive  report 
with  intelligent  perspective. 

Writing  .  .  .  Interpreting 

“WE  are  well  past  the  day 

when  events  considered  news 
were  primarily  those  Involving 
novelty,  shock,  violence  or  con¬ 
flict.  We  are  engaged,  in  writing, 
editing  and  interpreting  news 
reports  from  direct  contacts  in 
remote  parts  of  the  earth,  re¬ 
ports  that  must  cope  with  the 
enigmas  of  Soviet  Russia,  with 
the  mysteries  of  India,  with  the 
contradictions  of  revolutionary 
China.  Moreover,  the  news  is 
compounded  of  the  facts  and 
speculations  of  science,  of  the 
dogmas  or  religious  belief,  of 
all  the  social,  economic  and  po¬ 
litical  concernments  of  mankind. 

“It  is  manifest  that  the  in¬ 
tellect  of  a  single  reporter  or 
editor  cannot  span  that  range. 
We  must  organize  staffs  of  ex¬ 
perts  with  penetrating  knowl¬ 
edge  of  a  wide  range  of  specific 
fields,  as  well  as  the  highest 
skills  in  effective  journalistic 
technique;  experts  who  never 
passively  accept  the  outgivings 
of  pressure  groups  and  special 
pleaders,  but  who  aggressively 
seek  out  the  whole  meaning  of 
the  news  event. 

“It  Is  facing  this  responsibil¬ 
ity  that  we  come  here  in  the 
dual  role  of  experienced  news¬ 
paper  men  and  of  students,  to 
make  more  adequate  our  under¬ 
standing  of  social,  political  and 
economic  problems,  more  skill¬ 
ful  our  use  of  techniques  and, 


above  all  else,  more  acute  our 
professional  consciousness. 

“Today  the  American  Press  In¬ 
stitute  is  more  an  idea  than  an 
institution.  The  name  is  an  as¬ 
piration,  a  hope,  a  determination 
for  the  Improvement  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  service  of  newspapers  in 
America.  It  is  that  which  gives 
significance  to  the  willingness  of 
thirty-seven  newspaper  publish¬ 
ers  to  underwrite  this  experi¬ 
ment  for  a  two-year  trial.  It  is 
in  this  spirit  that  the  trustees  of 
Columbia  University  have  so 
generously  and  so  liberally  al¬ 
lowed  us  to  depart  from  aca¬ 
demic  orthodoxy  where  it  was 
thought  the  broad  objective 
would  be  better  served  by  our 
self-governance  in  clinical  study. 
The  University  will  contribute 
greatly.  But  from  outside  will 
be  brought  first-rate  newspaper 
men  to  lead  your  discussions 
and  experts  in  many  fields;  who¬ 
ever  can  benefit  the  interests  of 
the  Institute. 

Goal  Fixed  ond  Clear 

“THE  experiment  is  very  much 

in  your  hands,  gentlemen.  You 
will  mold  the  character  of  these 
seminars  by  your  discussions,  by 
trial  and  error.  But  your  goal  is 
fixed  and  clear.  You  are  re¬ 
sponsible  executives  of  news¬ 
paper  properties.  Your  presence 
here  testifies  to  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  your  publishers  that  they 
think  of  their  newspapers  as 
institutions  as  well  as  properties. 
We  have  not  only  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  conduct  of  these 
properties.  We  must  strengthen 
and  build  up  in  America  the 
institution  of  the  daily  news¬ 
paper  as  a  responsible  social  In¬ 
strumentality  essential  to  a 
sound  public  opinion  as  the 
greatest  single  force  in  this 
country. 

“Here  today  are  only  twenty- 
five  cfhosen  news  executives. 
’The  Institute  this  year  will  ac¬ 
comodate  only  150  selected  news 
men,  for  we  are  convinced  that 
our  study  and  discussion  must  be 
intensive.  Intimate  and  search¬ 
ing  to  be  productive  of  best  re¬ 
sults.  It  can  be  said  that,  quan¬ 
titatively.  on  so  restrict^  a 
basis,  this  is  no  more  than  a 
drop  in  the  bucket  in  comparison 
with  the  numbers  of  newsmen 
now  employed.  But  the  idea  of 
institute  study  and  discussion 
throughout  the  active  careers  of 
news  men  can  be  applied  in 
many  places  and  no  doubt  in 
many  forms. 

“What  you  are  undertaking 
here  can  provide  leadership  for 
the  idea.  And  if  success  attends 
your  effort,  you  will  have  not 
only  the  reward  for  yourselves, 
but  you  will  be  helping  many, 
many  of  your  colleagues  In 
newspaper  work  with  the  ful¬ 
fillment  of  as  heavy  a  social  re¬ 
sponsibility,  I  think,  as  rests 
upon  the  shoulders  of  any  pro¬ 
fessional  group  of  men  in  these 
United  States.” 

a 

25  Years  in  Radio 

South  Bend,  Ind. — The  Trib¬ 
une’s  broadcasting  station. 
WSBT,  celebrated  its  25th  anni¬ 
versary  last  week.  The  Tribune 
was  the  34th  newspaper  in  the 
country  to  own,  control  and  op¬ 
erate  a  broadcasting  station. 
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vertise? 


In  the  Midwest  they  use  The  Weekly  Kansas  City  Star. 
Small  town  implement  dealers,  poultry  men,  hatcheries, 
cattle  raisers  and  real  estate  men  also  use  The  Weekly 
Star  in  advertising  to  farmers. 

Here’s  a  record  of  classified  advertising  carried  in  1945 
by  The  Weekly  Star  and  by  the  second  Kansas  farm  paper 
and  the  second  Missouri  farm  paper: 


No.  of 

Adc. 

No.  of 
Unec 

The  Weekly  Star  (52  Issues) 

22.425 

119.884 

2d  Kansas  Form  Paper  (26  Issues) 

3,132 

38.183 

2d  Missouri  Farm  Paper  (26  Issues) 

2.608 

39,157 

Among  men  who  know  Midwestern  farmers  best  it’s  The 
Weekly  Star  seven  to  one. 


Ask  your  advertising  agent 
if  any  other  farm  publication 
covers  the  Middle  West  so 
thoroughly,  so  cheaply, 

404.:i7.’t  Paid-iii'Advanoe  KnlMerlberM 
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Detroit  Papers  Open 
Radiophone  Service 

By  George  W.  Parker 


DETROIT.  Mich.— To  the  three 
Detroit  newspapers  —  Times. 
New$  and  Free  Press — went  the 
honors  of  officialiy  opening 


1.  ON  the  scene.  Reporier  Ar- 
mond  Gebert  (Detroit  News)  gets 
a  story. 

radiophone  service  in  Michigan. 
Speciai  ceremonies  took  piace 
Sept.  28,  with  representatives  of 
the  automotive  and  aliied  in¬ 
dustries,  press  and  radio  par¬ 
ticipating.  The  Michigan  Beil 
Telephone  Co.  was  host. 

Included  in  the  full  day’s  pro¬ 
gram  was  a  special  tour  of  the 
city  for  the  press,  during  which 
the  first  actual  r^iophone  calls 
were  put  through.  The  honor 
of  making  the  first  call  was  de¬ 
cided  by  lot,  with  Robert  Stur- 
giss,  Detroit  Free  Press  reporter, 
winning. 

As  the  specially  equipped  car 
moved  around  the  city,  Sturgiss 
put  through  a  call  to  Norman 
Patterson,  assistant  city  editor. 

How  About  a  Rcdae?' 

“I  suppose  I  should  say  some¬ 
thing  like  ‘What  hath  God 
wrought,’”  Sturgiss  told  Patter¬ 
son.  “But  I  guess  I’ll  be  original. 
How  about  a  raise?” 

At  that  point  history  was 
made  again.  The  first  refusal  of 
a  raise  was  made  by  radiophone. 

Reporter  Armand  Gebert  rep¬ 
resented  the  Detroit  News  in 
the  tour.  Gebert  was  able  to 
give  a  good  demonstration  of 
how  the  radiophone  will  help  in 
on-the-^t  reporting.  The  radio¬ 
phone  tour  came  upon  a  traffic 
cop  who  had  caught  up  with 
three  youths  in  a  suspicious  car. 
Gebert  phoned  a  first-hand  ac¬ 
count  of  the  incident  and  even 
let  the  rewrite  man  listen  to  the 
officer  questioning  the  boys. 
William  R.  Muller  was  on  the 
receiving  end  of  this  first  radio¬ 
phone  story  as  rewrite  man. 


2.  HEUO,  CITY  DESK!  Reporter 
Robert  Sturgiss  (Detroit  Free 
Press)  colls  ^ee  by  radiophone. 


For  the  Times.  Reporters  John 
Creecy  and  Margaret  Russell 
were  the  first  to  test  the  radio¬ 
phone  for  actual  news  coverage. 
The  event  was  the  arrival  of  two 
four-place  Sikorsky  helicopters 
at  City  Airport  for  beginning  of 
experimental  service  by  the 
Greyhound  Lines. 

In  the  ordinary  course  of 
events,  the  ’Times  reporters 
would  have  had  to  wait  until  the 
ceremonies  at  the  field  were  all 
over,  then  walk  some  distance  to 
find  a  public  phone  booth,  per¬ 
haps  waiting  for  some  time  until 
other  phone  users  finished. 

Direct  Quotes 

But'  the  Times  mobile  tele¬ 
phone  unit  parked  right  at  the 
center  of  the  activities  and  gave 
a  complete  running  account  of 
the  event. 

Manferd  Burleigh,  president  of 
Great  Lakes  Greyhound,  added 
a  novel  touch  to  reporting  by 
taking  the  phone  to  tell  Times 
Rewrite  Man  Elmer  Williams 
his  own  ideas  on  the  inaugura¬ 
tion  of  helicopter  service.  This 
points  up  another  advantage  of 
the  radiophone — ^the  possibility 
of  getting  direct  quotes  which 
are  DIRECrr. 

The  new  service  offered  by 
the  Michigan  Bell  bears  the  al¬ 
most  unmanageable  name  of 
Urban  Mobile  Radiotelephone 
Service.  Already  it  has  been 
shortened  to  the  handier  label 
“mobllphone.” 

Under  the  Detroit  setup,  a  re¬ 
porter  in  a  specially  equipped 
car  takes  the  phone  from  its 
dashboard  holder  and  pushes  on 
the  button  which  is  a  very  con¬ 
venient  part  of  the  French  phone 
itself.  Tiiis  permits  him  to  oper¬ 
ate  the  phone  with  his  left  hand, 
leaving  the  right  free  for  use 
of  a  pencil. 

After  pushing  the  button  he 
releases  it  and  hears  the  oper¬ 
ator’s  “Number,  please?” 

He  gives  the  number  and  soon 
his  voice  is  going  over  radio 
waves  to  one  of  the  six  receiv¬ 
ing  stations  in  the  Detroit  area. 
From  these  stations  it  is  relayed 
over  phone  wires  to  the  central 
telephone  exchange,  and  then  on 
to  his  own  office. 

Keep  Button  Down 

When  talking,  the  reporter  has 
to  keep  the  button  pressed  down. 
As  he  finishes,  he  releases  the 
button  and  is  then  able  to  hear 
the  remarks  of  his  city  editor  or 
rewrite  man.  According  to  re¬ 
porters  using  the  device  for  the. 
first  time,  it  is  no  problem  at  all 
to  coordinate  tills  button-push¬ 
ing  process. 

In  the  reverse  of  the  action, 
the  city  editor  dials  the  long¬ 
distance  operator  end  asks  for 
the  number  of  his  reporter’s 
special  car.  Mobile  phone  num¬ 
bers  carry  the  prefix  WJ.  A 
typical  number  might  be  WJ  2- 
2270.  Selective  ringing  equip¬ 
ment  sounds  a  bell  in  that  one 
car  end  lights  a  small  dash  light. 


3.  SHOOT!  Rewriteman  Elmer 
WlliomB  (Detroit  Times)  knocks 
out  story  in  the  city  room. 

’The  reporter  lifts  the  phone  and 
from  there  the  procedure  is  the 
same. 

At  present  there  are  some 
limitations  to  the  service  avail¬ 
able.  For  instance,  ffie  Federal 
Communications  Commission  ha.s 
so  far  allocated  only  one  channel 
in  the  152  to  162  megacycle 
band.  It  is  possible  to  relay  only 
one  conversation  at  a  time  at 
present.  Only  50  applicants  for 
service  have  been  accepted  by 
Michigan  Bell  and  these  must 
now  use  the  phone  on  a  first- 
come-first-served  basis.  But  lim¬ 
itations  of  time  are  expected  to 
be  enforced  until  more  channels 
are  available. 

Another  drawback — from  the 
competing  newspaper  viewpoints 
— is  that  all  cars  using  the  serv¬ 
ice  can  listen  in  on  the  con¬ 
versations  from  other  cars.  But 
it  is  planned  to  overcome  that 
later  when  additional  equip¬ 
ment  and  channels  become 
available. 

There  is  another  limitation  at 
present  in  the  fact  that  the  main 
radio  transmitter,  operating  on 
the  FM  setup,  has  a  range  of 
only  20  miles.  But  within  a  year 
Michigan  Bell  expects  to  have 
the  state  blanketed  with  the 
sending  and  receiving  stations. 

With  the  improvement  in  serv¬ 
ice.  Detroit  reporters  see  the 
radiotelephone  becoming  a  very 
important  help  in  the  on-the- 
spot  coverage. 

Present  rates  call  for  a  service 
charge  of  $25  a  month,  plus  a 
charge  of  about  30  cents  for 
each  call.  Widespread  use  of 
the  setup  in  future  years  would 
make  cheaper  service  possible. 

B 

Redwood  Publishers 
Meeting  Oct.  11-12 

The  Redwood  Empire  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Unit  has  made 
plans  for  a  fall  convention  to  be 
held  at  Hoberg’s,  Lake  county. 
Oct.  11  and  12,  according  to  an¬ 
nouncement  by  A.  C.  Hammond, 
publisher  of  Willita  (Calif.) 
News,  who  is  president  of  the 
unit.  Publishers  from  nine  Cali¬ 
fornia  counties  will  attend. 

Mayor  Roger  D.  Lapham,  of 
San  Francisco,  will  preside  as 
toastmaster  at  the  dinner,  Oct. 
11.  Governor  Warren  will  be 
guest  of  honor  at  the  Saturday 
evening  dinner. 


Flynn  Brands 
Attack  on  News 
As  'Perversion' 

Washington  —  An  attempt  to 
show  that  the  New  York  Dailv 
News  intentionally  publishes 
news  items,  columns  or  editorials 
to  create  a  feeling  against  Jews 
or  Negroes  is  "a  gross  perversion 
of  fact,”  General  Manager  F.  M. 
Flynn  charged  this  week  at  a 
hearing  on  the  newspaper’s  ap¬ 
plication  for  an  FM  radio  permit. 

The  News,  he  told  FCC  Exam¬ 
iner  J.  Alfred  Guest,  has  no  pro¬ 
gram  of  anti-semitism  or  of  dis¬ 
crimination  against  minority 
groups.  Mr.  Flynn  put  into  the 
record  again  a  statement  which 
he  made  at  the  original  hearing 
last  July  in  New  York  City. 

Most  of  the  procedure  this 
week  was  based  on  the  continu¬ 
ation  of  cross-examination  by 
News’  Attorney  Louis  G.  Cald¬ 
well  and  his  .staff  of  Leila  Suss- 
man  and  Dr.  Alexander  Pekells, 
co-authors  of  the  content  analy¬ 
ses  which  have  been  presents 
before  Examiner  Guest  purport¬ 
ing  to  show  that  the  News  was 
“biased”  in  its  treatment  of 
news  concerning  Negroes  and 
Jews.  Miss  Sussman  and  Dr. 
Pekells  devised  the  original 
study  and  its  subsequent  re¬ 
visions  for  the  American  Jewish 
Congress,  which  opposes  the 
granting  of  a  license  to  the 
News. 

At  the  outset  of  this  week’s 
WaAington  hearings,  which  be¬ 
gan  in  New  York  in  July,  Cald¬ 
well  characterized  as  “false 
from  start  to  finish”  the  original 
analysis  of  news  content  of  the 
News  and  of  contemporary  New 
York  publications. 

Last  Thursday,  less  than  two 
days  before  the  hearings,  Cald¬ 
well  received  from  Will  Mas- 
low,  AJC,  attorney,  a  new  an¬ 
alysis  “obviously  intended  to  re¬ 
place”  the  earlier  document, 
which  had  been  introduced  in 
July  over  the  objection  of  the 
Daily  News’  attorney. 

“The  figures  have  been  radic¬ 
ally  revised,”  Calwell  stated. 

The  AJC  returned  to  the  hear¬ 
ing  on  Monday  with  what  the 
attorney  claimed  to  be  a  “half- 
dozen”  changes,  and  read  into 
the  record  124  changes,  involv¬ 
ing  the  “favorablllty”  or  “un- 
favorabllity”  of  stories  appear¬ 
ing  in  the  five  New  York  morn¬ 
ing  newspapers. 

Another  Monday  occurrence 
was  the  presentation  to  attor¬ 
neys  for  the  AJC  of  a  number  of 
volumes  which  had  been  com¬ 
piled  during  the  July-October  in¬ 
terim  by  the  Caldwell  office 
showing  that  a  large  number 
of  stories  favorable  to  the  News 
(in  the  matter  of  race  relations) 
and  unfavorable  to  the  other 
cited  papers,  had  been  disre¬ 
garded  in  the  latest  compilation. 
As  a  result.  Dr.  Pekelis  told  the 
examiner  that  his  group  had 
“more  changes  to  make,”  and 
on  Tuesday  he  came  in  with  45 
more  stories  favorable  to  the 
News,  and  at  the  same  time  25 
more  favorable  stories  for  the 
other  papers. 
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IDITOR  A  PUBLISHER  for  October  5,  1*4$ 


An  extensive  line  of  electrical  wires  and  cables  is  provided  by  a 
subsidiary.  Anaconda  Wire  &  Cable  Company.  A  great  variety  of 
conductors  in  a  multitude  of  sizes  are  made  for  countless  applica¬ 
tions — bate  wires  and  cables,  magnet  wires  and  coils,  communica¬ 
tion  cables,  building  wires  and  many  others  . . .  from  the  smallest 
wires  for  delicate  instruments  to  the  largest  lead-sheathed  power 
cables. 


The  seven  plants  which  comprise  the  Anaconda  Wire  &  Cable 
Company  ate  busily  engaged  in  the  vital  job  of  manufacturing  the 
electrical  conductors  so  urgently  needed  today. 


lOITOR  A  PU  Ills  HER  for  October  S,  194* 


Sparse  Latin-America 
Coverage  Deplored 


SPARSE  publication  of  “signifi¬ 
cant  happenings”  in  Latin 
America  was  deplored  by  Sum¬ 
ner  Welles,  former  Undersecre¬ 
tary  of  State,  in  an  address  this 
week  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the 
Inter  •  American  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  in  New  York  City. 

Critical  of  the  Government  for 
faiUng  to  utilize  the  machinery 
of  the  Roosevelt  Good  Neighbor 
Policy  for  cooperation  with 
South  and  Central  America,  Hr, 
Welles  asserted: 

“There  is  no  single  element  in 
the  life  of  the  New  World  vdiich 
can  do  more  to  weld  together 
the  component  parts  of  the  in¬ 
ter-American  system,  and  to 
breathe  the  breath  of  real  life 
into  the  concept  of  inter-Ameri¬ 
can  solidarity,  than  the  press  of 
the  United  States  and  of  tha 
other  American  republics.” 

A  Matter  of  Surprise 

“It  is  still  a  matter  of  continu¬ 
ing  surprise  to  me,”  he  wmt  on, 
“to  see  how  little  coverage  is 
given  in  the  press  of  the  United 
States  to  the  realiy  significant 
happenings  which  take  place 
among  our  neighbors.” 

He  said  he  recognized  notable 
exceptions  to  this  generalization, 
but  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
country  few  papers  carry  com¬ 
prehensive,  accurate  and  under¬ 
standing  reports  of  all  of  the  im¬ 
portant  news  from  countries  to 
the  south. 

*T  happened  this  summer,”  he 
said,  “to  be  in  a  community 
where  an  exceedingly  up  to  date 
ai.1  excellent  newspaper  is  pub¬ 
lished  which  has  a  large  daily 
circulation.  Yet  that  newspaper 
did  not  think  it  of  interest  to  its 
readers  to  publish  even  a  brief 
report  on  the  outcome  of  the 
Pi^idential  elections  in  Mexico, 
or  any  information  with  respect 
to  most  of  the  important  devel¬ 
opments  which  have  recently 
been  taking  place  in  Iiatin 
America. 

“Yet  it  is  obvious  that  the  na¬ 
tional  interests  of  every  Ameri¬ 
can  citizen  are  affected  by  such 
events.  Public  opinion  in  the 
United  States  must  be  convinced 
that  all  of  us  should  know  more 
about  the  political,  social  and 
economic  trends  in  the  other 
Americas. 

“I  realize  the  practical  difficul¬ 
ties  which  He  in  the  way  of 
bringing  about  any  very  rapid 
change  in  that  sense,  but  I  am 
wholly  confident  that  the  Inter- 
American  Press  Association  can 
do  and  is  doing  much  to  correct 
that  existing  deficiency,” 

Need  lor  Cooperation 

There  is  a  crying  need  today, 
Mr,  Welles  asserted,  for  all  of 
the  American  Republics  in  their 
own  highest  interest  to  return  to 
reliance  upon  cooperative  action 
and  common  inter-American  en¬ 
deavor. 

Yet,  he  charged,  this  poUcy  of 
inter-American  cooperation  “has 
lately  bem  almost  as  much  lack¬ 
ing  in  the  field  of  inter-Ameri¬ 
can  security  and  ot  inter-Ameri¬ 


can  poUtical  endeavor  as  in  the 
economic  and  social  fields. 

“The  most  practical  and  con¬ 
crete  method  by  which  the  foun¬ 
dations  for  a  permanent  inter- 
American  system  could  have 
been  consoUdated  to  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  all  of  us  has  been  far 
too  often  disregarded  or  deliber¬ 
ately  rejected,”  he  declared  in 
reference  to  the  blueprints 
drafted  at  the  Rio  Conference  of 
Foreign  Ministers  in  1942  and  at 
the  Mexico  City  Conference. 

“It  has  not  been  a  case  in  these 
hectic  months  of  the  need  to  cre¬ 
ate  new  organisms,”  he  contin¬ 
ued,  “The  tragedy  has  been  that 
the  mechanisms  set  up  to  meet 

grecisely  the  emergencies  which 
avd  now  arisen  have  not  been 
utilized  to  any  adequate  extent, 
and  that  our  own  Government 
has  not  taken  the  leadership,  as 
it  was  entitled  to  do  because  of 
its  special  pMition,  in  furthering 
those  objectives  for  which  all  of 
this  cooperative  mechanism  was 
designed,” 

Turning  to  the  role  of  the 
press,  he  said:  “If  pubUc  opin¬ 
ion  here  is  to  be  helped  to  com¬ 
prehend  why  our  Government 
should  take  those  measures 
which  are  so  essential  to  the 
preservation  and  to  the  growth 
of  inter  -  American  understand¬ 
ing,  the  newspapers  of  the 
United  States  can  in  innumer¬ 
able  ways  do  more  to  bring 
about  such  understanding  than 
the  official  agencies  themselves.” 
Backs  Freedom  Move 
He  voiced  wholehearted  sup¬ 
port  of  the  move  for  freedom  of 
the  press  everywhere  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  saying:  “If 
the  members  of  the  Inter-Amer¬ 
ican  Press  Association,  in  coop¬ 
eration  with  their  colleagues  in 
the  other  American  Republics, 
can  find  the  way  through  which 
the  restriction  by  any  American 
Government  of  the  liberty  of 
the  press  is  at  once  made  known 
in  every  other  part  of  the  Hem¬ 
isphere,  and  if  the  attention  of 
public  opinion  is  thereafter  di¬ 
rected  day  in,  day  out,  to  the 
danger  which  such  restrictions 
imply  to  the  safety  of  our  free 
institutions,  and  to  the  well¬ 
being  of  every  man  and  woman 
in  the  New  World,  I  do  not  hes- 
titate  to  express  my  profound 
conviction  that  such  cooperative 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  press  will  in  the  long  run 
do  far  more  to  insure  the  steady 
growth  of  real  democracy  in  the 
Americas  than  all  of  the  official 
inter  -  American  agreements 
which  might  ever  be  signed,  and 
infinitely  more  than  all  of  the 
unilateral  admonitions  which 
might  emanate  from  official 
quarters  in  Washington. 

"Freedom  of  Information  is,  as 
I  see  it,  of  the  very  essence  of 
democracy.  If  you  gentlemen, 
through  your  Association,  can 
bring  about  the  establishment 
and  the  consecration  of  a  uni¬ 
versally  free  press  in  the  New 
World,  none  of  us  need  ever 
worry  as  to  whether  any  form  of 


authoritarianism  can  find  a  last¬ 
ing  foothold  in  the  Americas.” 

Other  speakers  were  Eduardo 
Zuleta  Angel.  Colombian  dele¬ 
gate  to  the  United  Nations,  and 
John  A.  Zellers,  president  of  the 
Americas  Foundation.  The  lat¬ 
ter  presented  the  annual  Amer¬ 
icas  Award  to  Mr.  Welles  for 
leadership  “in  the  cause  of  unity 
and  understanding"  in  the  West¬ 
ern  Hemisphere. 

Mr.  Zuleta  declared: 

“Colombians,  both  liberal  and 
conservative,  are  absolutely  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  advantages  of 
freedom  of  (he  press  are  far 
greater  than  the  pitfalls  that 
may  accompany  such  freedom. 
The  damage  that  may  result 
from  such  freedom  may  always 
be  repaired  with  this  same  free¬ 
dom.  The  damage  that  is  caused 
by  the  suppression  of  press  free¬ 
dom  cannot  be  repair^. 

“In  the  final  analysis,  the  only 
one  who  is  hurt  by  freedom  of 
the  press  is  he  who  tries  to 
abuse  that  freedom.  Admitting 
that  one  may  misdirect  public 
opinion  through  misuse  of  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press,  yet  that  very 
same  freedom  will  serve  to  cor¬ 
rect  the  misinformation  which 
has  been  disseminated.  In  the 
name  of  freedom  one  may  com¬ 
mit  libel,  but  through  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  that  very  same  free¬ 
dom,  this  libel  may  be  wa^ed 
away.  .  . 

“I  do  not  believe,  however, 
that  it  is  unnecessary  or  useless, 
in  these  times  of  confused  ideas 
and  in  world  tormented  by  so 
many  grave  problems,  to  say — 
and  to  repeat — and  to  proclaim 
that  the  things  that  can  contri¬ 
bute  most  to  save  humanity  are 
the  essential  freedoms  of  man¬ 
kind — and  especially  the  free¬ 
dom  of  expression.” 

In  a  business  session  before  ttie 
dinner  at  the  Waldorf  Astoria  the 
association  directors  re-elected 
Tom  Wallace,  editor  of  the  Louis¬ 
ville  (Ky.)  Times,  as  president. 
Mr.  Wallace  announced  plans  for 
the  fourth  Inter-American  Press 
Congress  to  be  held  on  Nov.  25 
in  Bogota,  Colombia. 

Other  officers  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  re-elected  to  serve  another 
year  were  Robert  U.  Brown  of 
Editor  &  Publisher,  vicepres¬ 
ident;  Julio  Garzon  of  La  Prensa 
of  New  York  City,  secretary; 
Hal  Lee,  Pan  American  Maga¬ 
zine,  recording  secretary,  and 
Thomas  L.  Kerney,  the  Trenton 
(N.  J.)  Timet,  treasurer. 

On  the  dais  were  Seymour 
Berkson,  general  manager.  In¬ 
ternational  News  Service;  Mrs. 
John  Scott  Mabon,  business 
manager.  La  Prensa,  New  York; 
Basil  Brewer,  publisher.  New 
Bedford  ( Mass. )  Standard- 
Times;  Farris  A.  Flint,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Pan  American  Magazine; 
Wilbur  Forrest,  assistant  editor. 
New  York  Herald  Tribune;  Ed¬ 
win  S.  Friendly,  vicepresident 
and  general  manager.  New  York 
Sun;  Joseph  L.  Jones,  vicepres¬ 
ident  and  general  foreign  man¬ 
ager,  Unit^  Press;  Thomas  W. 
Palmer,  president.  The  Pan 
American  Society;  Hugh  Schuck, 
New  York  Newt;  Arthur  Hays 
Sulzberger,  publlriier.  New 
York  Timet;  T.  O.  Thackrey, 
editor.  New  York  Pott;  John  A. 
Zellers,  president.  The  Amer¬ 
ica  Foundation. 


ANPA  Board  Votes 
For  Price  Decontrol 

continued  from  page  8 

consulted  with  representative 
groups  ot  pubUshers  to  each  nec¬ 
essary  price  advance,  the  fact 
remains  that  the  machinery  ot 
government  moves  slowly. 

“Our  present  dilemma  arises 
primarily  because  when  Paul 
Porter,  Administrator  of  OPA, 
called  for  consultation  a  group 
of  representative  publishers  on 
June  14,  these  publishers  left 
his  office  with  the  distinct  im¬ 
pression  that  a  $4.00  per  ton  in¬ 
crease  in  price,  needed  in  their 
judgment  for  the  continuation  of 
supply,  would  be  made  effective. 

“The  action  or  inaction  of  the 
Congress  made  it  impossible  for 
Mr.  Porter  to  carry  out  what¬ 
ever  ideas  he  may  have  had.” 

Industry  Statement 

Mr.  Chandler  began  his  talk 
by  quoting  from  “the  factual 
statement  submitted  by  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  Canadian 
newsprint  industry,”  as  follows; 

“Present  demands  on  Canada 
from  overseas  markets  are  sub¬ 
stantial  and,  in  many  instances, 
have  official  backing  from  for¬ 
eign  governments  and  support 
from  Canadian  governments, 
federal  and  provincial.  Immedi¬ 
ate  and  urgent  overseas  de¬ 
mands  for  Canadian  newsprint, 
which  are  not  yet  being  met, 
total  well  in  excess  of  350,000 
tons  for  1946,  many  other  over¬ 
seas  needs  are  known  to  exist 
but  have  not  been  presented  be¬ 
cause  of  the  recognized  shortage 
of  world  supply. 

“There  are  at  present  frequent 
reports  of  high  prices  in  the  free 
markets  of  the  world,  ranging 
up  to  $300  per  ton  for  Russian 
and  Scandinavian  newsprint  in 
China  and  up  to  $175  per  ton 
for  Scandinavian  shipments  to 
South  American  countries.  No 
such  prices,  it  should  be  noted, 
are  being  charged  by  Canadian 
producers. 

“In  South  America,  for  exam¬ 
ple.  Canadian  newsprint  is  pres¬ 
ently  being  sold  at  prices  which, 
when  adjusted  for  extra  packing 
and  delivery  costs,  give  the  Cim- 
adian  manufacturer  a  net  return 
equivalent  to  a  price  of  about 
$85  per  ton  for  delivery  at  New 
York. 

“The  real  answer  to  the  feasi¬ 
bility  of  Canadian  newsprint  di¬ 
version  to  free  markets  is,  how¬ 
ever,  more  simple  and  direct 
than  the  consideration  men¬ 
tioned  above.  There  can  be  no 
possible  doubt  as  to  the  legal 
right  of  a  Canadian  seller  to  de¬ 
cide  not  to  renew,  or  to  decide 
to  reduce,  a  contract  whose  term 
has  expired. 

“Present  market  conditions, 
particularly  in  tlte  United  States, 
thus  place  Canadian  new^rint 
manufacturers  at  a  crossroads  of 
policy.  One  course,  given  due 
incentive,  is  to  remain  in  news¬ 
print  operations  and  to  develop 
still  higher  efficiency  and  scope 
of  production.  The  other  course 
is  to  follow  the  example  set  by 
United  States  newsprint  mills 
over  the  past  20  years  and  turn 
from  newsprint  to  more  profit¬ 
able  products.” 


■  OITOK  A  PUBLISHER  for  October  S,  1944 


ANA  Rallied  to  Fight 
For  Free  Enterprise 

continued  from  page  11 

ber  said  increased  funds  had  al¬ 
ready  been  appropriated  for  the 
purpose  or  were  being  consid¬ 
ered. 

One  industry  spokesman  who 
declined  to  be  identified  repre¬ 
sented  a  drug  and  toilet  article 
manufacturer  and  therefore  one 
not  generally  regarded  as  given 
to  public  relations  advertising. 
His  firm,  he  said,  has  definitely 
decided  to  set  aside  a  part  of  its 
ad  money  for  the  promotion  of 
Itself  and  its  industry  as  exam¬ 
ples  of  "free  enterprise  in  ac¬ 
tion.” 

Hugh  W.  Hitchcock  of  Pack¬ 
ard  Motor  Car  Co.,  chairman  of 
the  membership  committee,  an¬ 
nounced  that  437  companies  are 
now  enrolled  in  the  ANA.  Re¬ 
porting  on  a  questionnaire  to  the 
members,  he  noted  that  their 
average  annual  advertising  ap¬ 
propriation  is  about  $900,000, 
and  that  their  dealers  total  60,- 
OOO. 

Officers  named  for  the  coming 
year  are:  Thomas  H.  Young, 
U.  S.  Rubber  Co.,  chairman;  Rob¬ 
ert  B.  Brown,  Bristol-Myers  Co., 
vicechairman;  William  N.  Con¬ 
nolly,  S.  C.  Johnson  &  Son,  Inc., 
vicechairman  (reelected);  Paul 
B.  West,  president  (reelected); 
Edward  Batchelder.  secretary 
(reelected).  Mr.  Ellison,  out¬ 
going  chairman,  was  elected  to 
the  board,  together  with  Mar¬ 
shall  Adams.  Mullins  Manufac¬ 
turing  Co.;  Val  Schmitz,  F.  &  M. 
Schaefer  Brewing  Co.,  and  H.  M. 
Shackelford,  Johns-Manville  Co. 


4  Dailies  Susoend 
h  Springfield,  Mass. 

continued  from  page  12 

basis,  while  the  negotiations 
continued.  He  said  Bowles’  at¬ 
titude  toward  the  ITU  was 
“slightly  less  hostile." 

The  Springfield  Newspaper 
Guild,  whidi  had  been  certified 
by  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  as  a  collective  bargaining 
agent  for  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ments  of  all  four  newspapers, 
passed  a  resolution  saving  its 
members  would  report  for  work 
until  they  were  locked  out  of 
the  plants  or  were  unable  to 
pass  a  fortified  picket  line. 

They  resolved,  however,  to 
handle  nothing  but  their  reg¬ 
ular  duties  and  to  handle  no 
struck  work.  Pickets  permitted 
them  to  return  to  the  plant  af¬ 
ter  the  meeting  and  shortly  af¬ 
terward  Bowles  issued  a  “cease 
work”  order  in  a  speech  to  edi¬ 
torial  employes  of  the  Daily 
News. 

The  NLRB  handed  down  an 
intermediate  report  directing 
the  Republican  Publishing  Co., 
the  Springfield  Union  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  its  associates  and  Bow¬ 
les,  as  trustee,  to  recognize  and 
bargain  collectively  with  the 
Guild. 

The  NLRB  also  ordered  ttiat 
Noah  LaMountain,  former  city 
editor  of  the  Morning  Union;  and 
Frank  McCarthy,  photographer 


for  the  Morning  Union,  be  re¬ 
instated  in  their  former  positions 
and  receive  all  pay  lost  by 
“their  demotions”  for  guild  ac¬ 
tivities. 

The  order  further  specified 
that  Annette  Doyle,  reporter  for 
Daily  News,  and  George  Mem- 
mott,  assistant  city  editor  of  the 
^publican,  receive  all  pay  they 
had  lost  by  management’s  "dls- 
criiriination”  in  refusing  to  grant 
them  general  pay  increases. 

The  trial  exatniner  found  no 
case  against  the  various  stock¬ 
holders  of  the  corporations  and 
other  officials  named  in  the 
charges  brought  by  the  guild. 

Inmedlately  following  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  decision,  the 
guild  received  a  letter  signed  by 
Frank  H.  Kelly,  executive  editor 
of  the  Daily  News,  offering  to 
open  negotiations  with  the  guild 
at  once.  Kelly  said  he  knew  the 
intermediate  report  was  not  fin¬ 
al,  but  management  saw  no  reas¬ 
on  for  waiting  for  a  final  re¬ 
port, 

Edna  Berger,  international 
representative  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild,  said  it  Is  the 
guild’s  understanding  of  the 
NLRB  decision  that,  despite  his 
denials,  Bowles  does  have  au¬ 
thority,  and  must  enter  into  col¬ 
lective  bargaining. 

Miss  Berger  said  the  Guild 
would  take  a  contract  signed  by 
executives  of  the  Springfield 
newspapers  if  these  executives 
showed  that  they  had  been  au¬ 
thorized  by  Bowles  to  negotiate 
and  sign. 

Publishers  to  Appeal 
To  OPA  for  Derontrol 

continued  from  page  7 

that  federal  controls  over  news¬ 
print  should  be  removed  when 
current  supply  reached  1941 
consumption. 

Asked  what  date  the  news¬ 
paper  executives  consider  file 
proper  one  for  removal  of  price 
ceilings,  Williams  smiled  and 
answered:  “They  want  decon¬ 
trol  period;  today,  tomorrow,  or 
next  week.  An  increase  in  price 
ceiling  won’t  increase  supply. 
Get  rid  of  the  ceiling!  There 
is  no  fear  among  the  publishers 
of  a  runaway  price  market  if 
price  control  goes.” 

As  to  the  effect  of  newsprint 
upon  general  cost  of  living, 
Williams  had  this  to  say: 

“It  has  never  occurred  to  me 
that  the  cost  of  living  is  affected 
by  the  price  of  a  newspaper. 
People  in  the  United  States 
spend  about  $2.(X)0,(X)0  dally  for 
newspapers.  That  sounds  like  a 
lot  of  money — ^but  see  how  it  is 
spread  out  over  the  entire  coun¬ 
try.  For  years,  1  have  read  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  fig¬ 
ures  on  cost  of  living — what 
goes  into  file  bread  basket — and 
I  have  never  seen  newspapers 
mentioned  as  a  factor  of  cost." 

At  Boren’s  request.  Williams 
agreed  to  supply  data  showing 
the  relation^ip  of  newsprint 
cost  to  total  cost  of  publl^ing 
papers  of  various  circulations 
under  the  present  ceiling  and 
various  higher  tonnage  costs. 
Boren  also  asked  for  figures  on 
the  cost  of  publishing  as  related 


to  former  and  to  present  pay 
levels. 

The  Congressional  probers  re¬ 
ceived  little  encouragement 
from  R.  M.  Fowler,  president  of 
the  Canadian  Newsprint  Asso¬ 
ciation,  who  reminded  that  “an 
industry  operating  at  99%  of 
machine  capacity  can  expect  to 
achieve  little  or  no  production 
rise  without  mechanical  exten¬ 
sion  or  improvement.” 

Oversees  Market  ‘Real’ 

Fowler  was  emphatic  on  the 
point  that  the  overseas  market  is 
a  real  one — ^“it  cannot  be  pooh- 
poohed!” 

Referring  to  Holder’s  sugges¬ 
tion  that  Canada  will  continue  to 
supply  this  country  despite  any 
profit  advantage  to  be  found 
elsewhere,  Fowler  said  buyers  in 
other  countries  are  offering 
long-term  contracts,  financial 
guarantees,  and  in  some  in¬ 
stances  the  backing  of  their 
governments. 

If  orders  from  overseas  were 
immediately  filled,  Fowler  said, 
it  would  require  a  17%  cut  in 
contract  deliveries  to  the  United 
States  for  the  rest  of  this  year. 

He  warned  against  the  “fal¬ 
lacy”  of  appraising  a  percentage 
cut  in  deliveries  in  terms  of 
overall  tonnage,  pointing  out 
that  the  reduction  would  not  be 
evenly  spread  (“Canada  has  no 
authority,  and  no  desire  to 
ration  newsprint  in  the  United 
States”)  and  that  a  1%  reduc¬ 
tion  might  fall  entirely  upon  20 
or  30  publishers,  conceivably 
putting  them  out  of  business. 

He  dismissed  the  suggestion 
of  a  runaway  market. 


Classified  Ads 

SITUATION  WANTED 
(Caih  with  Orcl*r) 

I  fliw—  $.50  p«r  lift* 

4  tim«i~.40  ptr  lin*  p«r  {nt«rfion 
HELP  WANTED  AND 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
I  fim*— $1.00  p«r  lifi« 

2  p«r  line  p«r  !ni«rf1on 

4  .iO  p«r  lin«  p«r  tnMrtion 

3  IlnM  mmlmitm 

Co«at  •pprorlmrtdy  flTt,  6  tott«r 
wordf^  •o«  tSa*. 

FORMS  CLOSE  WEDNESDAY 
NOON 

W«  ferwanl  «I1  mid  ricilvid  In  an- 
iwir  to  box  numbort.  Mid  to  bo 
eollod  for  it  this  offici  will  bo  hold 
30  doyi  only. 

WHEN  ANSWERING  BLIND  ADS. 
ploiso  iddross  thorn  os  follows:  Box 
Numbor.  EDITOR  «  PUBLISHER,  1475 
Broidwoy,  Now  York  IB,  N.  Y. 

Noticos 

PBIOHNEB  AGZNOT  MOVXVO 

The  Len  Felghner  Agency,  which  for 
more  thon  25  yeors  hns  conducted  o 
HttccesRfnl  newspaper  brokerage  bnai* 
ness  at  NashTille,  Mtehigan,  Is  being 
reorganised  end  is  moring  its  home 
oflice  from  Nashville  to  Mt.  Pleasant. 
Michigan,  where  the  office  will  be  in 
charge  of  younger  and  more  active 
men. 

The  change  in  location  of  the  Agency 
will  not  in  any  way  change  the  policy 
of  the  establishment,  except  that  it 
promisee  a  more  active  and  vlgoroni 
attention  to  all  details  of  the  bnsinest, 
and  that  it  will  always  aim  to  give  the 
very  best  service  to  its  clients. 

The  new  address  of  the  Ageney  Is  the 
Len  Felghner  Agency,  Box  62,  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Mlcblgaa. 


OAPABUI  IfRWDLTWO  hnying  aelling. 
mergers  dailies  or  weeklies,  anywhere 
la  u.  8.  No  leases  or  trades.  Len 
Felghner  Agency,  Box  62,  Mt.  FIsm* 

ant,  Mkhlgnn. _ 

CONFIDBffiTIAL  IMFOnCATIOW 
On  Daily  Newspaper  ProMrtles.  W.  H. 
Glover  Oo.,  Ventara,  Owlf. 

HAT  BBOTHUS,  Binghamton,  N.  T. 
Bstehlished  1214.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  pnblicity. 

**We  are  interested  in  listing  only 
safe  and  sound  newspaper  and  mag* 
asine  prop^iee.  Arthur  W.  Stypes. 
626  Market  St.,  San  Fraueisco  5, 
Calif. 

Wawspapmi  Prase  Maifiamn 

wamiiinATg — PiRmantline.  moving 
assembling  entire  newspaMr  plants 
repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation 

PBINTKBS  MACHINISTS  Cffi. 
36  Rose  Street,  New  York  7,  M.  T. 

FaUicaRaas  Far  Salt 


with  Job  shop  for  sale  by  non-reaidant 
owner.  Gross  above  $40,000  this  ya»: 
should  gross  above  $50,020  yrouwly 
manned.  EzeoBont  oonipment.  Good 
connty  seat  town  of  6,000.  Flant 
needs  all  'round  foreman  who  Is 
prltttsr‘^>psrstor*machinist.  Largv  M* 
per  demands  my  full  time,  aud  Tm 
tired  of  long*dlstan«o*woiTyiug.  Giw 
dnaoeial  references  and  amonnt  of  sum 
available  for  do^ng.  Box  6574,  s/a 

FAitor  B  Fnbllsher. _ _ 

WBXKLT  Shopping  Newspaper,  foot* 
growing  territory;  $8,000  Advance 
Advertising  in  hand:  60  P.  0.  cash. 
Terms.  Box  6630,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


BZFE&mraSD  BDX90B  •  FURB 
wunts  ta  bny  waekly  papar  Ip  tha 
F.aat.  Box  SM2.  Editor  A  PnbMohar. 


nia:  will  eonaidar  goad  wsa^ 
own  modem  plant.  Flsaao  givo  fuB 
detalla  Brat  Uttw.  Box  5527.  Idllst 

A  FnWshor. _ ■ 

•  GROWING  WBBKLT  abont  $0-^ 
ttaons.nd  groii.  Tnu  at  SovtbvMt. 


aewipAper  imUI  or  medium  .fled  city. 
Daily  preferred:  eonaider  ezeopttonal 
weekly.  Want  epyertmlty  for  ability. 
Moat  be  prieed  rifht  for  .oiok  lalo. 
Box  5«8S,  Editor  k  Fobllokor. 


hero  tis.ooo  for  dooro-paymoot  on 
rood  wtokly  wiU  irowth  poaaiblU- 
ties.  What  hava  yan  to  oflarf  Box 
5e4»,  Editor  k  Pabllakor. _ 

DUPLEX  UNITUSULAXS 
For  Sal* 

One  (1)  pair  twinned  lO-page 
Duplex  Unitubnlars.  One  equip¬ 
ped  with  4  double  reversiblo 
color  cylinders  to  prodnee  Bun- 
day  snpptements  or  comics  H 
and  H  page  folders.  The  second 
one  doable  reversible  color  eyl- 
ind(*r  snd  H  page  folder. 

Fall  automatic  S-phaae  0O<yao 
A.  0.  deetrieal  eqaipments.  oan* 
trollers  arranged  .  to  run  prsssoa 
together  or  separstoly. 

Presses  are  latest  type,  approxi¬ 
mately  5  years  old. 

Availablef  immediately. 

A.  W.  ROBERTSON 

438  Pearl  Street.  New  York  7, 

N.  Y.  Worth  2-1275-7 


82-Page  Goss  Press 
4-Deck  2  Plates  Wids 
Stereotype  Machinery 
A.  0.  Motor  Drive 


IDITOR  S  PUILISHIR  for  OcHbw  S,  IfM 


EADXAL  ABM  BLAT  BOUT- 
■BB,  sSm:  e«rv«4  Md  fUt  dee- 
trio  Ml  eeorehere:  Mtrix  eheen: 
ell-eietel  fern  Ublee:  **Blflelene]r** 
ekeeet  for  Deplex.  OoBet.  Oox-O-T^ 
preeoee;  ebeae  olempe.  Oram  O.  Hef* 
felmeo,  409  W.  Pleo,  I«oe  Aacelei  16, 

Oellf. _ _ 

BLOiV  riAT  8RATEB 
Heeey  Botj,  8b#U  or  Typo-High  Tall 
pego  eite  DO  motor  equip. 

WOOD  JUVIOB  AUTOPLATB 
S8  0/16**  Oeeter  A  Pomp— D  0  equip. 


^  CAPITAL  WANTED 
Two  newsmen  ere  reedy  to  leuneh 
deily  in  Illinois,  need  cepitel.  Box 

S03S,  Editor  A  l^blisher. _ 

NATIONAL  OBOANIEATION  OWNA 
the  rights  to  four  eopyrighted  mage- 
tines.  Two  of  the  pnbfieetions  ere  en- 
nndt,  two  ere  monthlies,  with  e  corn- 
pletely  new  epproeeh  in  en  untapped 
field.  Cepitel  Inrestment  email  for 
working  editor,  or  Adrertiaing  Men- 
eger.  Box  SPSS.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
ONE  OP  MIOHIOAN'S  BEST  weekly 
newspaper-printing  plants.  Must  kere 
minimum  $16,000  down  payment.  Pre¬ 
fer  sell  to  men  with  both  newspaper- 
printing  experience.  Box  6640,  Edi- 


rvx,  \Mapoeiag  oomn  new,  iiuaiow 
Mats.  Box  6677,  JMitor  A_^blish». 
IBTBBnPB  Throe  or  four  megesine. 
With  or  without  qnedder.  With  or 
without  Mohr  Sew.  Box  6107,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

MECHANICAL  Equipment  Wanted : 
linotype  9r  intertype.  Please  giro 
aerial  number  and  lowest  eash  prieo. 
Box  66e«,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

TWO  PBMU  CONTBOL  PANBU 
ior  5  to  60  and  TH  to  T6  k.p. 
SMtora  or  oqulualont,  AO, 

MO  volte,  t  fhaa%  60  oyoloo. 

ONE  6  to  10  k.p.  INCHING 
MOTOB  and  roslstaneo  grids, 

AO.  MO  volte,  t  pkaso,  60 

fioTOB  BASIS  FOR  BOTH 
MOTORS  DBSOBIBBD. 

Bn  MM,  HlMr  *  PmhUikCT. 

IfANTBB  TO  BUl',  A  twonty-oiikt 
9r  thirty*two  page  ooml-eyliudrioal 
aowspapor  p?ooo  and  aeeosoary  ao* 

oiiaorioa.  lUply  Kaokakoo  Ddly 
Journal,  Kankakoo,  niiools. 

WANTED  TO  BU? 

Monotypo  matorial-makimg  maekino 
with  gas  AiIm  melting  pot  and  motor 
equipment.  To  eaot  6-pt.  loads.  S-pt. 
rmU%,  6-pt.  slugo,  6-pt.  rules.  6-^.  eol- 
umn  mlo^  fauey  deste  bordora,  6-pt. 
•iaglo  column  onl-off  dasbos,  19-pt. 
otuga.  IS-pt.  nloB  aad  11-pt.  fancy 
design  bortors.  If  yon  kavo  one  of 
the  above  to  dispose  of.  pleas#  com* 
mnnleate  oitk  a.  B.  ^SMrg.  Moch. 
Bnpi.,  Norristown  Tlmoo  Herald,  Nor* 
ristowB,  Pa. 

WANTED  to  boy.  One  or  two  4-pogo 
nnlte  to  laeroaoo  the  OMadty  onr 
Duplex  Tubniar  Plate  Rotary  Storoo- 
tvpo  Pross.  Roply  Kankakoo  Daily 
Aunal.  Kankakee.  Dlinois. 

Wanted  to  buy.  a  two  or  tkroo 
4-page  unit  Duplex  Tabular  Plato  Ro¬ 
tary  Stereotype  Prees  that  could  bo 
**twlBBed**  with  our  Duplex  Tabular. 
Reply  Kankakee  Daily  Journal,  Kan- 

kasee.  Illluels. _  _ 

WANTHD:  UNITUBULAB  PBUSTiO 
to  94  pagoo,  A.O.  Stereotype  equip- 
meat.  Alee  good  need  Ludlow.  Cusb. 
Moot  be  In  A-l  condition.  Write 

Deily  Tlmoo,  Wilson.  N.  O. _ 

WANTED  —  STEEL  1MP081NO 
SUEFACB  In  good  condition.  Klteh- 
oaor  Printing  Sorvloo,  Box  1«  KIteh- 


printing  experience.  Box  6640,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  nbllsher. 

_ Spidol  Sofvkos 

EDITORIAL  DIBTT  WORK  DONEI 
Capable  experienced  editorial  assis¬ 
tant.  Expert  steno.  offers  services  on 
"Press  Date".  Production,  mske-np, 

6 roof-reading,  free  lance  basis  only, 
ox  5636,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

THE  PINE  BIDOE  EDITOR  Feature. 
Homespun,  grass  root,  humorous  Short- 
Short  Paragraphs.  High  repeat-reader 
value.  Godwin  builder.  Bend  dor 


ant  working  oondltlons.  Write  foil  da- 
tails  of  oxporleneo  and  edueatlon. 
Including  recent  small  photograph. 
Box  6696.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

'  Hsip  WaMte^-Crcdman 

NEWSPAPER  circulation  executivo 
for  the  State  of  New  Jerser.  Salary, 
ear  allowance  and  overwrite.  Must 
have  a  ear,  able  to  handle  men  for 
R.  F.  D.  selling.  Permanent  position, 
if  snecessful.  Box  6660,  Editor  A 

Pnblisher, _ 

WANTBD—MAILINO  BOOM  foreman 
for  Midwest  morning  paper.  Excellent 
opportunity  for  right  man.  Must  be  a 
member  of  M.T.D.U.  Give  full  par¬ 
ticulars  about  yourself  In  letter.  Write 
Box  5569,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

_ Help  WantoJ-|^oricd| _ 

BOOK-KEEPER  wanted  for  small  re¬ 
sort  newspaper  and  msgasine  Novem¬ 
ber  to  May  of  each  year.  Davies  Pob- 
liahing  Co.  Palm  Beacb,  Fla. 


OUB  DESK  NEEDS  new  blood.  There's 
plenty  of  room  for  good  man  to 
advance.  We  need  tingle  man  (Hous¬ 
ing  ia  tough  for  familiea)  who  caa 
edit  copy  and  really  trim,  who  caa 
work  hard  for  good  pay.  Midwest, 
afternoon  paper.  Box  5645,  Editor  A 


WEEKLY  PEATOBBS 
For  Dally  or  Weekly  Papora 


aprinklod  with  humor  and  ekoteo 
bite  of  eity-lifo  nowo  tbal 
will  appeal  to  all  raadora. 


"GENERALLY  SPHARING" 
by  Guy  Stovou 

An  outstanding  snort  feature  of 
national  Inieroat  61iod  witb  nowey 
itoma  aad  oommoat  sure  to 
bold  aad  gain  now  roadora. 

From  eoaat  to  ooost  tbooo 
foatnroa  are  appearing  In  pmra 
each  week.  For  proofs  ana 
special  oombtnation  offer  write 

HOLLYWOOD  NATIONAL 
SYNDICATE 
Postoflee  B6x  9468 
Hollywood  96,  Oalifomia 


Hdp  Wagto^—AJniuibtrativ 

GENERAL  MANAOBB.  An  expanding 
company  has  opportunity  for  capable 
yonng  newspaper  executives  who  have 
the  knowledge  and  experience  to  man¬ 
age  newspaper  properties.  Prefer  some- 
one  who  has  capital  enough  to  buy 
interest  in  the  property  as  well  as 
take  the  Job  as  manager.  Our  opera¬ 
tion  ia  in  medium  aised  cities.  In  re- 


ABT  DIB80T0B  for  comics  maga- 
sines,  experience  required,  excellent 
opportunity.  Write  giving  details.  Box 

6654,  Editor  A  Pnbl^aher. _ 

ASSISTANT  TELEGRAPH  man  P.  M. 
daily  in  aoutbern  town  of  75,000.  Long 
experience  not  ae  necessary  as  initia¬ 
tive  and  aptitude.  Reply  Box  5656, 

Editor  A  Publiiher, _ 

OXTY  BDITOB — Somewhere  there  Is 
a  talented  and  energetic  jronng  man 
who  wants  to  come  to  Florida  and 
settle  down  as  eitv  editor  of  n  pro¬ 
gressive,  lively  dally.  We  offer  good 
pay,  a  fine  city  of  homes,  sehoole, 
cbnrehes.  beaches  and  recreational  fa- 
cilitlee.  He  in  turn  must  be  able  to 
supply  ability  to  do  a  good  Job,  make 
assignments,  train  staff,  develop  local 
stories,  learn  and  love  the  town  and 
handle  copy  in  compelling  manner. 
Please  state  education,  exeprience. 
send  references  and  picture  in  first 
letter.  Box  6676,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
DESK  MAN  capable  of  becoming  news 
editor  20,000  circulation  afternoon 
daily.  $60  to  $75  week  depending  on 
ability,  experience.  Good  opportunity. 
Give  fullest  information.  Box  5680, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

BDITOB,  experienced,  qualified,  for 
group  of  comics  magasines.  Splendid 
^portunity.  State  details.  Box  6658. 

E^tor  A  Publisher. _ 

E^PBBIBNOBD  REPORTER  for  smsil 
but  outstanding  dally.  Must  have 
daily  experience.  Oover  Olty  Hall, 

Kilties,  general  asslgnmente.  Paper 
s  exceptionally  high  standards:  mutt 
have  earnest  man  willing  to  work. 
Five-day  week.  Commnnity  of  87.006 
within  honr  of  New  York.  Box  65$T, 
Editor  A  ^blisher. 

EDITORIAL  HELP  Wanted:  Editor¬ 
ial  makeun  man.  familiar  with  me- 
ehantes  of  composing  room  as  well 
as  the  editorial  side.  Prefer  young 
alert  man  with  Ideas.  Good  Job  la 
Florida  city  of  nice  komea.  tcboolt, 
recreational  faellittea.  ete.  Box  6686, 

Editor  A  Pnbllsber, _ 

EXPBRIEKOBD  RBPOBTBB,  single 
man,  for  night  side  Job  on  Montana 
daily.  Box  6609.  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


OPENING  FOB  TBLEOBAPH  BDL 

TOR  on  Bradenton.  Florida.  Herald. 
Afternoon  daily  except  Saturday  aad 
Sunday  AM,  one  edition  daily,  leaied 
wire  service.  Pleasant  working 
conditions  in  one  of  Florida  west 
coasts  best  small  cities,  fifty  dollars 
week,  wire  immediately  If  Interested, 
must  bo  sober.  J.  B,  Cheshire,  man¬ 
aging  editor. 

REPORTER — Northern  New  England 
daily  hae  opening  for  experienced  staff 
reporter  with  capabilities  of  becom¬ 
ing  an  executive  editor.  Write  fully 
qualifications  and  expectations.  Box 
566$,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

REPORTER  for  afternoon  daily  li 
Bonthern  town  of  75,000.  Prefer  soatk- 
emer.  Experience  desired  bnt  chs^ 
aeter  and  initiative  more  neoeseary. 
Reply  Box  5655,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 

SEASONED,  straight-thinking  news¬ 
man  to  write  daily  editorials,  oeeas- 
ionally  features.  Plenty  of  time  to 
think  and  live,  in  pleasant,  substan¬ 
tial  small  city  near  St.  Lonls.  Lift* 
time  Job,  If  right  man  wants  it.  Ad¬ 
dress  Box  5647,  Editor  A  Pablisher. 

WANTED^POBTS  WBITBR.  Mm- 
Ing  newspsper  np-state  New  York 
88,000  clreniation:  5  day  week.  Send 
qualifications,  photo,  salary  rMoire- 
ments  first  letter.  Box  5663,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

WANTED—WOHAN  in  her  twenties 
with  executive  ability,  imaginatloi^ 
Initiative  and  energy  for  Job  as  head 
of  women's  department  of  Midwestern 
daily  with  935,000  rirculation.  Natlte 
Midwesterner  definitely  preferred. 
Box  5668,  Editor  A  ra)Usher. 

WESTERN  AFTERNOON  dally  bu 
opening  for  first  class  reporter  and 
first  dass  eopyreader.  Include  full 
details  of  education,  experience,  salary 
expected  with  first  letter  together  with 
recent  photogranh.  Reply  Box  5686. 
Editor  and  Publisher. 


AH  BXPBEIBNOBD  PRINTER— esp* 
able  of  haudling  od  alley;  Job  work 
eompositlon  and  general  newspaper 
makeup  without  eonstant  aupervision. 
Position  open  imdiedistely  for  rii^ 
man.  Mail  commnnieations  to  Sagessr 
Kash,  Managing  Editor.  The  Central 
Record,  Lancaster.  Kentucky. _ 

PRINTER  WANTED,  floor  work,  com¬ 
bination  man  preferred,  union  sho^ 
five  daya,  714  boura.  $1.88  1/8  im 
honr,  permanent  position.  Tbo  Dally 
Jefforaonian,  Cambrldgo.  Ohio, 


Union  eonditfons.  Wire  or  vrrlto  press¬ 
room  forsman.  Tampa  Tribnna,  Tampn. 
Florida. 


■  DITOR  S  PURLISHIR  for  Oetob*r  S,  tta 


>oblithlttC  firm.  Ofti] 
erm»n.  New  York  Otty. 


ieftl,  Mdal  ud  latrlffalsf  for 

Biwipopon  and  mafatiaoB.  Box  d4M» 
Editor  B  PabHahar. _ 


OOLU1IBI4  TnnVBESlTT  ffradaato. 
AB.  S5.  VotoraB,  aooka  alart  odltor* 
iaI'roportiBf  work.  WrittBx  abOitp, 
oopp'bop  oxporlooeo.  Small  towB  pap* 
or  orofarrod.  Bw  5fS0.  Mtor  ft  #Bb* 


with  all  mt^rni  eonmoBleatloBa  Mo^ia. 
Box  6541,  Editor  h  Pnbllahor. 


llahor. 


PHOTOOBAPBBB^-BVOBAVBB  for 
aftornoon  Mew  England  newepaper. 
Pleaaant  oondltlona.  Eiox  6648,  fSdltor 
A  Pabliibor^ _ _ 

Holy  WaHaJ-TdMfa  MJatfaxT" 

OPBBIXVO  rOB'WOMAir.  newapaMr 
baekgronnd.  in  Public  Relationa  ofilco 
of  National  Welfare  Organlaation. 
Publicity  experience  eeeential.  prefer¬ 
ably  of  international  acope.  PermaaoBt 
poeltion.  Huat  be  free  to  trayel  on 
ocoaalon  both  in  United  Statea  and 
abroad.  Box  5676,  Editor  A  Pnbliaher. 
7BB8S  BBPBBSBlitATlVM  and 
houao  organ  editon  for  eatabliahed 
indnatrlal  firm.  Seyeral  poaitiona  open 
ontaide  Maw  York.  Men  38>88  with 
minimum  two  yeara  newepaper  or 
magaalne  experience  will  get  theae 
joba  in  $5,200-|6,600  aalary  range. 
Opportunity  for  adyaneemeni.  Appli* 
cationa  eloae  October  16.  Write  or 
wire  your  oualificatione  Box  5650, 
Editor  A  PuDliaher. 

_ Ularary  Atwicy  Sw?k> _ 

MBWSPAPBBMBH’S  AOBKOT.  Art!- 
elea.  Booka.  Fiction.  Playa  marketed. 
Free  Reading-^Free  Criticiam.  Bertha 
Klauaner,  180  E.  40th  St.,  M.  Y.  16. 


knowl^ge  of  a*^!  newepaper  depart* 
menta.  Write  Box  5608,  Editor  A 

Pnbliaher. _ 

HUSBAND-WXFB  TBAM 

SEEKS  SMALL  DAILY 


tiona,  from  typeaetting  (ITU  mem* 
bera)  through  newe,  adyertlaing  and 
promotion  to  pubHaher’a  deak,  we 
aeek  daily,  preferably  Mldweat,  where 
owner’a  retirement  plana  or  other  in* 
tereata  will  permit  full  acope  to  24 
houra  a  day  enthuaiaam  for  newepaper 
direction.  Aetire  in  veterana,  cWie, 

Striotic  organiaationa,  conatructiye 
>  to  be  done  comee  firat,  then 
nt  annual  return  of  $10,000.  Com¬ 
plementary  abilitiea  and  20  yeare 
teamwork,  broken  only  by  huaband'a 
military  aerriee,  prohibit  aingle  hir¬ 
ing.  Mow  employed  metropolitan,  na¬ 
tional  fields.  Ayailablc  30  days  after 
agreement.  Box  5678,  Editor  A  Pub* 
liaher. 


THXBTBEV  TBAM  productiTo  Newa- 
paper  and  Agtacy  experieneo.  Capable 
of  management.  Pipfer  adyertiaing 
work  to  present  poeition  with  Yet* 
erana  Adminlatratlon.  Box  6681,  Ed¬ 
itor  A  Pnbliaher. 

Silaniiaw  Waala^— OralMiM 


fol  record,  hlflily  capable  promoter. 
Mendid  baekgronad  twenty  yeare 
Dina:  oatataading  record.  Deabre  eon- 

_ needing  baai- 

f  to  apOBd  to  aeemre. 
Compenaation  baaed  preeent  etreala- 
tion  plaa  benma  for  iBcreaae.  Mini¬ 
mum  starting  $100  weekly.  _B^  ref* 
erencea.  Box  6626.  Editor 


better  oportunity.  Midwest  prefer^ 
but  others  considered.  Record  good. 
100%  recommendation  by  present 
publisher.  Experience  corera  33  years. 
Moderate  aalary.  Married,  age  44.  One 
son.  Write  Ken  Moody,  Circulation 
Manager,  Mews,  Newton,  Iowa. 


in  need  of  a  young  man  filled  with 
ideas  on  building  quality  circulation 
at  low  eostt  Present  work  lucratiye, 
but  a  blind  alley  and  no  chance  to 
show  ability.  City  and  country  dept, 
experience  on  a.  m.  and  p.  m.  dalUea. 
Box  5651,  Editor  A  ^bliiher. 

AlOaiOAV  WOUAX  ntmnlu  U 
Japan  Sept.  SOU.  to  do  turyoy.  Spoat 


BDITOBZAL  DZBTT  WOlX  DOVBI 
Capable  experieBCod  arterial  aaaia* 
tant-expert  ateno^  offers  aeryloes  on 
'‘Press  Date'*.  Production,  mako>mp, 

S roof-reading,  free  lance  basis  only, 
ox  5686  EdltorjA  Publisher^ _ 

BXPBRIBVOBD  BBWSPAPBB  WOM- 

AV,  foUier  uniyeralty  teacher  |ouma> 
Ham  seeks  editorial  or  exeeutlye  pool* 
tion.  Now  publishing  own  weekly  news¬ 
paper  and  managing  Job  printing  shop. 
Box  6667,  Editor  A  Puoliaher.  _ 


Box  6667^_E^tor  A  Puoliaher. 
IDITOS.  Tm  years  national  news,  in* 
dnatrial,  agricultural,  financial,  busi¬ 
ness  reporter  and  editor.  New  York 
and  Washington.  Box  6643,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

FARM  BDZTOB.  Ag.  college  asaiatant, 
2  years.  Also  all-round  city  experi¬ 
ence.  Tom  Moore,  422  Elmslde  Blyd., 
Madison  4,  W!a. _ 


OBNBBAL  BEPOBTDrO  AMD  BE- 
WBXTB:  A  former  New  York  ^mes 
news  and  sports  correspondent  doesn’t 
think  that  an  ex-college  editor 
should  continue  unemployed  much 
longer.  Someone  In  the  N.  Y.  metro¬ 
politan  area  should  come  to  his  as¬ 
sistance  immediately.  Box  6670,  Ed¬ 
itor  A  Publisher. 


MAXMO*  VROB  Mrt* 

Pnbttober. _ _ _ 

SPORTS  WBltBB.  ^aperieucod,  S$* 

mer  sports  editor  morning  d^ly*  Box 

5646.  Editor  A  PnhIUhor.  - 

URU8VAL  TOtnra  WOtlAV 
wnnts  unusual  |ob.  1$ 
tug  aa  adHof.  wrltm,  pubHa 

Mdsl  mtenmm**,  «f — »T 

55117  mtBT  * 

VXTBXJUr,  54.  coU.f.  mimmt.  PO 
work  in  .od.!  •tndl.i  and  JoaraallA 


woBxno  nwaiCAii.  as.  ani«u 

T.t.  now  handling  ^nty-ynt  l^t 
and  rswrits  for  out-of-town  daily  and 


PURUaUBR  with  fifteen  yaurt*  ox- 
perience  would  llko  to  muko  a  oonnao- 
tioo  with  a  chain  or  fast  growing  dsily 
in  town  of  50.000  or  oror.  Csn  show 
sudit  syeraging  $50,000.00  during  tha 
depression  mm  1088  to  1087.  Mar¬ 
ried.  hare  two  children.  Good  mixer 
and  can  produces  sold  Interost  in  chain 
but  desire  to  got  back  luto  tha  daily 
ield.  If  Interested  sddress  Bex  6646, 
Editor  A  PubUther. 

BBOBNTLT  DISOHARORD  MARIRR 
OBeer  in  mid-S0*s,  sysilsble  as  aso* 
uttye  or  ssslatsnt  In  newspaper  ar 
radio  organisation.  Background  la- 
eludes  news,  eiremlstien,  sdysrtlslng 


BAOKOROnVD  ZV  ZVYBUBOTUAL 
Currents  of  Ameriesn  Thought  Ool- 
lego  Editor,  6  mo.  exp.  0.  8.  Army 
PRO,  8  mo.  oxp.  Radlo-Pross  PRO 
for  AVO,  llborsl,  sggressiyo,  will  sor¬ 
er  news,  festures,  or  sports,  B.  A. 
English  and  EUstory,  slngls,  36.  Met. 
Dsily  Pref.  Box  6818.  Editor  A  Pub- 
lieher. 

CITY  BDZTOB  —  Looking  for  oditor's 
lob  after  fire  yeara  dally  exparienee 
and  two  years  on  wseklloi.  Know  all 
departments.  Vetersn.  now  working. 
Box  6592,  Editor  A  PuMieher. 

OITT  BDZTOB  with  excellent  record 
desires  opportunity.  10  yesrs  city 
desk,  6  telensph.  Joum.  degree.  Top 
references.  Box  6674,  Editor  A  PuV 
Ilwher. 

OOPT  BDZTOB  deelros  Job  with  future 
in  book  or  msgssino  publishing.  Co- 
ordinstor.  rnsnuscrlpt  to  bound  book; 
oxperiencod  in  rewriting,  copy  wup* 
srstlon,  production,  typograpky,  cost 
control :  siso  experienced  in  bmps- 
sine  end  pamphlet  editing  and  pro¬ 
duction:  somo  arttolo  writing:  lim¬ 
ited  publlo-relatlona  oxperienee:  pub¬ 
lisher’s  reader.  Box  6610.  Editor  A 
PobHaher. _ 


exporience.  wants  3-8  day  week  Job 
(to  lesye  ttmo  for  writing  ekort  stor¬ 
ies):  writing,  editing,  something  re- 
Isteu.  Box  5682,  Mltor  A  ^bliaher. 
OZBL  FBIDAT^Esger,  alert,  exper¬ 
ienced.  young,  and  ambitious,  desires 
job  with  newspaper  that  will  allow 
her  to  proye  theae  atstementa.  Box 

5680.  Editor  A  Pnbliaher. _ 

HUSBAND  A  WZM,  experienced 
working  newspeople,  want  to  work  to¬ 
gether.  Consider  anything  making  this 
possible.  Would  like  to  enter  weekly 
field,  with  possible  yiew  buying  let- 
er.  Bex  5687,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
KANAOIRO  BDZTOB,  22  yean  ox- 
pcrience  all  departments  nows  room, 
■esks  position  Editor  or  Managing 
Editor.  Box  661$.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
NEWS  BDITOBs  24,  yeteran,  married, 
desires  position  on  daily  in  New  Mex¬ 
ico,  Colorado,  Ariiona.  Experience 
also-reporter,  editorial  and  feature 
writer.  References.  Journalism  degree. 
Excellent  bealtb  Please  state  houra, 
housing,  salary  first  letter.  Box  6659, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

NEWSMEN.  20  yaan*  sxpsrisnce, 
moatly  on  detk  aa  nsws-tslscrmph  sdi* 
tor,  desirss  conaactlon  with  opper- 
tunity.  Pas^  accunts,  sober.  Now 
ssiploycd.  Married.  Rsfsrsnccs.  Bex 

5661.  BdHer  A  PabHsher. _ 

NO  BXPBBZBNOB— but  yeuag  sggrss- 
siy#  sx-Nsyy  oBeer  with  B.A.  sssks 
cuV-repertsr  cppertunHy.  Box  6648, 
Editor  A  I^MisIter. 

PUBZJO  BBLATI0N8  —  Can  handle 
any  phase  of  Public  Bslstiens  or  edit 
house  orgsu.  Flys  yean  newspaper 
hree  publicity.  Two  eol- 
Good  penonality. 


muting  distance  bis  uatiys  New  Twk 
dty.  Know,  wlr.-.dt^ 
ra^init  Hi. 

Box  5551,  ZdltOT  k  PnblUhn. 

TOmO  MAM  w.i^.  is 

I  wmt  work  with  imnll  town 
p.por,  .lit  pT.f.rT.5.  Some  omori- 
enM.  M»Tri.a.  Yatann.  Box  6500. 

Bdltor  *  PnblUkor. _ 

TOTmO  WBITB*  with  .xporieneo  •• 
WMi  nfont,  newiMpor  min,  ipooiu 
irmT-promotloni  oMlcor  iMk. 
pooition  with  .XMntiTo  poaiiblimo*. 
37,  ooll.xo  gradnnto,  lonmnllini.  Box 
5578.  Editor  k  Pobllihor. _ 


ooiooinw  BOOK  rOBBKAB 


Cauabla.  axpertausad,  au^rgstla,  r^ 

•TitMutlM  nM  ■■o-«MT; 

a^oMlonnr.  hnr— nlonily;  f-y 

fir 

highly  sucsssafsl  preeent  pealtls*  IN 
yeara.  want  AaugSb  beat  rouaeua.  Pie* 
Cr*»T  work,  aodira-olM  o-mIm  f-- 

Kiis  -.s!us.“gag 
ssjra.-sriT.'BSSS 

^bMihor. _ 

UHOTYPB.  INTEBTTFB  mnchlnlit. 
SO  y«»r«  old.  Married,  aol*'. 
know  onadd.r,  Mohr  law.  Elrod.  Lnd- 
low.  Monotypo  and  othCT  maehln^ 
In  fharrr  of  80  maehlno  plant.  Pm- 
ttr  Par  Wr.t.  E.  E.  Nalmo.  8557  E. 
Worrla  St..  Phlla..  Pannaylranla. 

VET.  WITH  11  TBAB8  nwapawr 
axporlMico  In  photo  Mtjfraylnx  d^ 
partment.  Desire  apprentice  timlnlng 
in  photo  engraying  or  offset, 
to  trayel.  Box  5665,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ADVBBTZ8ZNO  SPACE  SALESWOM¬ 
AN  6  yeara  experience.  Collega  grad¬ 
uate.  young,  personable.  Now  repre¬ 
senting  long  established  national  pub- 
iicstion.  Hay#  doubled  adyertislng 
yolume  In  past  18  months.  Seeking 
aew  connection  presenting  a  challenge. 
New  York  area.  Excellent  references. 
Box  6621  Editor  A  PuMishsr. 
ADVEBTZSINO  BCANAGEB— 9  yesrs 
exp.,  some  sports,  radio.  Now  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  thoroughly  phased  all 
depts.  Yet,  axe  30,  college  grad.  A-1 
references,  write  Box  5664,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

BUSINESS  MANAGZtB  or  Adyertlslnr 
Manager,  with  wide  experience  and 
sueeeseful  record  on  large  and  med- 
inm-sise  papers:  31  yeara  with  one 
paper  83,000  etreulation.  Haye  #s- 
tshltshed  all  tiraa  inooms  recoH  as 
Butinees  Manager  on  Present  paper. 
Thorough  familiar  with  all  depart- 
nonts.  Win  go  anyplace  where  there 
is  s  good  future.  47  years  of  age. 
Address  B.  B.  Idskct  Wisconsin 
Rapids,  Wls. 


ledge  of  typing  and  shorthand.  Box 

EDITOR— 10  yeara  oombinstion  news 
zzd  Ar^T.  Bzpsrisnesd 

as  ME  daily  paper,  radio  news  editor 
poHtiesI  sad  Ismslstlys  oorrespondsnt. 

porter.  College  and  post-grsdusts'*  law. 
Intareated  radio  atation  dsyelopment 
zz  zz  =rw8papsr.  Box  6613.  Edi- 
toT  A  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT,  8  yesrs  ex- 

fierience  rewrite,  production,  report- 
ng,  makeup,  unusual  background, 
lively  copy.  Box  5679,  Editor  A  Pub- 
lisher. 

BXPBRIBNOBD  SPORTS  BDZTOB, 
sttrsetiye  makeup  specisUst.  seeks  po¬ 
sition  with  llee-wire  newapspsr  de¬ 
siring  to  build  up  sports  pages.  If 
you  want  Increased  eircnlstlon.  sports 
csn  do  it  and  here’s  yonr  Man.  Ex¬ 
cellent  for  promotion  work.  Will  also 
consider  offer  for  rexulsr  editorship, 
promotion  manager.  Metropolitan  sx> 
perienee.  Aysllsble  iramedlatsly,  go 
anywhere,  atke  only  decent  wage.  Box 
5615.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


BBPOBTBB.  88.  singlo.  Also  exp.  af 
rewrite  aud  heads.  Prefer  omsll  or 
medtmm-eiaed  dally.  Apt.  83.  873  Set¬ 
ter  St..  San  P^andsoo  3.  GBaysCons 

8747. _ 

BBPORTZNO  OB  OOPT  DESK  —  If 
you  hay#  good  spot  In  pleasant  tows 
will  be  with  you  for  Ilfs.  Fly#  yesre 
experience,  an  phases.  BRJ  derr*e. 
Yeteran.  now  employed.  Box  6691.  Ed- 

itor  A  Publltber. _ 

BBPOBTBB — General  asignment.  tin¬ 
gle,  24.  Yeteran.  photo  intelligence. 
Post-war  experience  on  daily  in  city 
of  50.000.  Don  Tultsen,  394  Lenox 
Rd.,  Brooklyn  8,  N.  Y. _ 

BEPOBTER,.  yeteran.  for  general 
rewrite,  sports  or  finsneisl  news. 
11)4  years  experience  In  South  and 
New  York.  B.  8.  Unlyerslty  of  Ylr- 
ginls.  Box  5634,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
SPORTS  WRITER — age  32,  now 
studying  joumaliam  in  college,  wants 
part-time  job  after  school  hours,  in 
New  York.  Experience  Army  corres¬ 
pondent  and  college  paper.  Box  5641, 
Editor  A  Pnbllsksr. 
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•nd  .dltorUl  wHt«;  BJ  xxa  MJ  5.- 
xrM.,  H.  at 
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rnd  maiTia.  Bm  6457,  Editor  *  Pah- 
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TBADB  PAPBBS.  AttBIIOIBJJWCj— 
■BW  TOBK  ABBA.  ATTBBTKmi 
Need  Buff  Photoaraphw  port  tliao. 
PuIIt  aadmtand.  trad,  aad  aaaa 
rMia.TaairaU.  Owa  dark-raam,  all 
equipment.  Gal.  88.  attrastlys.  Box 

5611,  Editor  A  PuWieher _ 

YBTEBAN-NEWS  PHOTOOBAPRBE. 
36,  family,  6  years  free  lance  exper¬ 
ience,  4  jeers  Air  Forces  P.  R.  esm- 
ersmsn.  Desires  permanent  staff  port- 
tion  good  salary  any  daily  in  U.  8. 
Complete  4x5  outfit.  Coramuniests 
Cspt.  Witherspoon,  Masonic  Yetersna 
Committee.  71  W.  28rd  Street.  New 
York,  or  phone  GRsmercy  6-1860 
further  inquiry. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


THE  American  Press  Institute 

got  off  to  a  flying  start  this 
week  at  Columbia  University. 
On  Monday,  the  25  managing 
editors,  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tors  and  news  editors  got  down 
to  brass  tacks  of  discussing  their 
mutual  problems,  aims  and 
achievements  after  the  custom¬ 
ary  opening  remarks  had  been 
m^e. 

Only  a  few  of  the  25  knew 
any  of  their  fellow-participants. 
As  a  result,  repartee  at  the  flrst 
session  was  not  as  lively  as  it 
might  have  been.  A  couple  of 
the  boys  were  kind  of  reticent 
about  interjecting  remarks,  ask¬ 
ing  questions  or  generally  tak¬ 
ing  p^  in  the  discussion.  But 
Louis  Seltzer,  discussion  leader 
for  the  flrst  week,  did  a  grand 
job  of  drawing  them  out  and 
keeping  the  ball  rolling. 

After  spending  a  few  days  to¬ 
gether  and  getting  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  learn  each  others’  flrst 
names  we’ll  bet  there  will  be  an 
overall  relaxation  that  will 
eliminate  some  of  the  stiffness. 
Then  the  chips  will  fly  and  the 
real  value  of  the  seminars  will 
begin  to  Aow  it£«lf. 

No  one  is  going  to  try  to 
teach  them  anything.  They  are 
not  students.  ’They  will  ex¬ 
change  ideas  and  opinions  on 
various  aspects  of  their  jobs 
with  the  assistance  of  different 
discussion  leaders  and  “experts” 
aaa  will  learn  from  each  other. 

'nUs  is  the  kind  of  a  story 
that  Editor  &  Publisher  would 
like  to  cover  in  full.  But  only 
a  stenographic  report  can  give 
the  real  picture  of  what  that 
gang  is  accomplishing.  How¬ 
ever,  any  intimate  discussion 
group  of  that  kind  would  be 
stilM  by  the  knowledge  that 
a  report^  was  present  ready 
to  quote  all.  EAP  probably  will 
sit  In  a  few  of  the  seminars  but 
for  the  sake  of  the  Institute 
itself  our  stories  will  probably 
deal  with  anonymous  people 
giving  names  and  quoting  cQ- 
rectly  only  when  permission  is 
obtained. 

•  •  • 

THE  SEMINARS  are  not  "bull 

sessions,”  but  as  in  all  dis¬ 
cussions  whether  they  are  guid¬ 
ed  by  a  leader  or  not  the  boys 
are  apt  to  get  off  the  track  onto 
other  subjects.  A  couple  of  in¬ 
teresting  by-products  developed 
Monday  from  such  diversion. 

in  the  discussion  of  how  a 
newspaper  could  become  a 
“friendly  paper”  through  the 
promotion  of  community  proj¬ 
ects,  one  editor  mentioned  the 
difficulty  of  sparing  time  to  see 
people  who  came  to  the  office 
“to  see  the  editor.”  Sometimes 
he  said,  he  didn’t  get  any  work 
done  at  all  and  wondered  if 
there  wasn’t  some  procedure 
that  could  take  care  of  such  a 
situation. 

Another  editor  detailed  the 
policy  of  his  paper  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  which  we  feel  is  worth 
copying.  In  his  plant  every  of- 
flce  boy  and  secretary  is  im- 

ee 


pressed  with  the  importance  of 
interviewing  callers  and  flnding 
out  what  their  problem  is  and 
who  they  should  see.  It  usually 
happens,  he  said,  that  they  don  t 
want  to  see  the  editor  at  all,  in 
which  case  they  are  referred  to 
the  right  party  in  the  plant.  If 
the  visitor  insists  on  seeing  the 
editor — ^he  sees  him.  Even  va¬ 
rious  and  assorted  crackpots,  as 
the  gentleman  put  it. 

He  acknowledged  that  this 
seemed  like  a  lot  of  trouble  to 
go  to  but  explained  that  when 
a  newspaper  plant  has  from  100 
to  200  visitors  per  day  it  adds 
up  to  many  thousands  during 
the  year.  If  they  are  all  treated 
cordially  and  leave  the  office 
with  the  feeling  they  have  been 
well  received  it  is  good  public 
relations  for  the  paper.  Therein 
is  “affection”  developed  for  the 
local  newspaper. 

Ttie  “open  door"  is  one  way  to 
do  it  well,  our  editor  said. 
Treat  them  cordially  and  satis¬ 
factorily  both  over  the  ’phone 
or  in  person. 

WE  CAN’T  remember  how  the 

second  tangent  in  the  discus¬ 
sion  was  arrived  at  but  sud¬ 
denly  the  subject  involved  the 
acceptance  of  passes  and  tickets 
to  local  events.  Practically  all 
admitted  having  trouble  with 
.seeing  that  they  are  adequately 
and  fairly  apportioned  among 
staff  members. 

Again  one  editor  reported  on 
a  recent  ruling  in  his  office  tljat 
completely  solved  the  whole 
problem.  ’They  refuse  them  ell 
except  for  a  pair  to  review 
movies  and  theaters.  That  goes 
for  the  circus  too,  he  added. 
’The  management  philosophy 
that  prompted  this  rule  was 
that  the  paper  wanted  to  be  a 
real  member  of  the  community 
and  pay  its  own  way.  The  edi¬ 
tor  felt  it  has  been  a  beneflcial 
policy  for  staff  morale  and  has 
not  injured  coverage  of  sports, 
social  or  entertainment  events 
in  any  way. 

There  never  were  enough 
tickets  for  any  event  to  accom¬ 
modate  every  one  on  the  staff 
who  wanted  to  attend,  he  said. 
Someone  always  felt  hurt  be¬ 
cause  he  was  left  out. 

Here  are  two  good  policies  for 
newspapers  to  follow.  Perhaps 
some  of  the  editors  at  the  semi¬ 
nar  will  adopt  them  on  their  re¬ 
turn  home.  At  any  rate  these 
are  just  a  few  examples  of  the 
interesting  things  the  seminars 
wili  bring  out  which  will 
broaden  the  perspectives  of 
tho.<:e  attending. 

Humorously,  however,  when 
the  Institute  director  announced 
the  university  would  supply 
tickets  for  Saturday’s  Columbia- 
Navy  game,  our  editor  of  the 
“no  ticket”  policy  provoked 
loud  laughter  from  his  associ¬ 
ates  by  being  among  the  flrst  to 
indicate  his  desire  to  attend. 


IN  THE  last  few  years  the  U.S. 
State  Department  has  invited 


many  foreign  newspapermen  to 
this  country.  Frequently  their 
expenses  are  paid  by  that  I^- 
partment  and  if  the  visitor  de¬ 
sires  a  guide  and/or  a  trans¬ 
lator  for  a  tour  of  the  country 
one  is  provided. 

The  guide,  or  translator,  or 
companion,  whatever  you  chose 
to  <^1  him,  makes  a  report  to 
his  department  on  the  activities 
of  the  visitor  during  his  stay 
here. 

George  Seldes,  antipressist, 
has  discovered  this  fact  and  in 
his  current  issue  of  “In  Fact” 
charges  the  State  Department 
is  operating  a  “spy  squad.”  “A 
special  unit  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment,  whose  activities  are  clas- 
sifled  as  ‘confldential,’  has  been 
preparing  detailed  dossiers  on 
the  activities  of  all  foreign  news¬ 
papermen  invited  to  this  coun¬ 
try,”  Seldes  writes.  “'The  ex¬ 
istence  of  this  confldential  unit 
was  uncovered  shortly  after  the 
State  Department  asked  the  UN 
to  take  ‘concrete  action’  to  as¬ 
sure  worldwide  freedom  of  the 
press.  Whether  or  not  knowl¬ 
edge  of  this  ‘spy  squad’  is  known 
to  American  wire  services  and 
newspapers,  it  is  a  fact  that 
during  the  time  the  nation’s 
press  and  radio  have  been  de¬ 
voting  thousands  of  words  to  at¬ 
tacking  the  Soviet  Union’s  atti¬ 
tude  towards  foreign  corre¬ 
spondents,  our  State  Depart¬ 
ment  was  conducting  its  own 
system  of  ‘correspondent  es¬ 
pionage’  while  joining  in  the 
chorus  for  complete  press  free¬ 
dom.” 

Seldes  points  speciflcally  to 
the  reports  on  the  three  Russian 
editors  brought  to  this  country 
last  spring.  He  prints  what  he 
calls  the  “dossier”  on  the  three 
Russians.  Actually,  it  reads 
just  like  the  report  any  busi¬ 
ness  firm  would  expect  its  rep¬ 
resentative  to  make  after  tour¬ 
ing  part  of  the  country.  It  con¬ 
tains  anecdotes  about  the  Rus¬ 
sians.  their  eating  and  sleeping 
habits,  what  they  were  inter¬ 
ested  in  and  who  they  talked  to. 
It  took  no  “spying”  to  make 
such  a  report,  ‘^ere  is  no 
verbatim  account  of  conversa¬ 
tions. 

Our  State  Department  re¬ 
ceives  these  reports  whenever 
such  visitors  and  guests  require 
the  assistance  of  a  translator  or 
guide.  The  Russians  spoke  no 
English  and  had  to  have  help. 
If  they  had  traveled  on  their 
own,  which  they  were  free  to 
do,  there  would  have  been  no 
report. 

We  don’t  think  this  is  con¬ 
trary  to  our  belief  in  press  free¬ 
dom.  Visitors,  whether  or  not 
guests  of  the  State  Department. 


YOUR  CARRIER 

This  poem  Is  from  ths  psa 
of  lames  I.  Mctcolfa  whose 
daily  feature  ’’Portraits’’  ap¬ 
pears  in  leading  newspapers 
from  coast  to  coast  through 
the  Chicago  Times  Syndicate. 

Your  carrier  is  just  a  boy  ... 
Who  hopes  some  day  to  be 
...  A  good  and  useful  citizen 
...  In  his  community  ...  He 
brings  the  paper  to  your  door 
...  In  sunshine  and  in  rain 
.  . .  And  tries  his  best  to  show 
no  sign  ...  Of  weariness  or 
stroia  ...  He  makes  collec¬ 
tions  faithfully  .  .  .  And  keeps 
his  own  accounts  .  .  .  And  as 
his  savings  slowly  rise  .  .  . 
His  self-ossuronce  mounts . . . 
In  school  he  pays  attention 
to  .  .  .  The  lesson  of  Ihs  day 
.  .  .  And  when  he  has  some 
time  to  spare  ...  He  turiu  to 
healthy  ploy  .  .  .  Your  carrier 
is  just  a  boy  . . .  Who  doss  the 
best  he  can  ...  To  grow  in 
strength  ond  character  .  .  . 
And  serve  his  fellow-man. 
Copyright  by  lames  I.  Met¬ 
calfe  1945. 

are  free  to  go  anywhere  and  do 
any^ing  and  write  what  they 
please.  ‘The  three  Russians 
went  to  three  different  parts  of 
the  country  on  their  visit.  They 
were  asked  where  they  wanted 
to  go  and  they  went.  No  one 
told  them  where  they  could  or 
could  not  go. 

Foreign  correspondents  in  this 
country  have  the  same  freedom 
as  our  own  reporters.  ‘They 
file  the  same  information  with 
the  State  Department  as  do 
others  coming  into  the  country. 
‘Hiere  is  no  “spying”  on  them 
and  no  confidential  reports,  un¬ 
less,  as  the  State  Department 
puts  it,  they  do  something 
which  requires  an  investiga¬ 
tion. 

If  the  State  Department  ever 
refused  to  admit  legitimate  for¬ 
eign  newspapermen  or  attemp¬ 
ted  to  Interfere  with  their  com¬ 
ings  and  goings  here  by  restrict¬ 
ing  them  in  any  way  then  we 
would  have  something  to  fear. 

We  can’t  see  the  things  under 
the  bed  that  Seldes  sees  in  the 
innocuous  reports  of  Depart¬ 
ment  employes  so  long  as  there 
is  no  coercion  or  restriction  of 
the  visiting  newspaperman  in¬ 
volved. 


^vep^bodLi  Wappi|! 

When  perplexing  questions  are  settled  with 
complete  authority,  everybody  concerned 
grins  with  satisfaction.  An  unsolved,  half- 
answered  query  is  a  human  brow-wrinkler. 
‘The  Haskin  Information  Service,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  is  one  of  the  finest  and  most  popular 
services  a  paper  can  render. 

Tha  Jaraay  Journal  {E~4Sfi28)  has  ranawad  its  con- 
traet  tor  Tha  Hmakin  Sarviea, 
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Heavy  ladurtiy  and  the  ladroedt,  plot  eoft  coal  Aeldt 
aaaiby,  phn  himuii  natora . . .  made  imoke  prevaatlon  ia 
dricajo  aa  almoat  abatract  dvlc  vlitae.  Bat  oae  haid-boded 
idealist  OB  the  Chicago  Son  staff  cleaiad  away  a  lot  of 
Chicago's  smoke — with  only  four  scorchiag  artidas. 

Mllham  P.  Akers  used  slingshot  strategy. . .  started 
Jannary  3, 1946,  Just  six  days  hefore  the  Qty  Cooacil  set  op 
its  annual  hodget — startled  New  Year  celcbraats  with  his 
had  news . . .  $35,000,000  smoke  damage  annually. . .  lung 
Uackeaing  toot  in  the  average  individual's  35  Ih.  daily  air 
intake ...  the  fact  that  the  dty  had  37  smoke  inspectors  in 
1910,  hot  in  1945  with  almost  twice  the  population  and  A 
timet  as  much  coal  homed,  smoke  inspectors  nomhered 
only  38 — to  check  1,000,000  heating  plaatsl . . .  the  legal 
loopholes,  such  as  permitting  stacks  to  helch  six  minutes 
out  of  every  hour  while  Bring . . .  smoke  resulting  from 
faulty  consumption  and  soft  law  enforcement  rather  than 
soft  coal... millions  spent  on  protecting  milk,  water, food, 
trafBc,  hut  peanuts  on  smoke  protection ! 

On  January  8,  the  Finance  Committe  dedded  to 
increase  the  staff  of  smoke  inspectors)  and  a  Munidpal 
Court  Judge  refoted  to  vacate  fines  against  two  railroads 
for  smoke  violation . . .  On  January  9,  the  Qty  Council 
tightened  up  the  law,  added  7  inspectors,  kicked  up  the 
Smoke  Ahatement  Engineer's  salary... January  11, the 
Chicago  Asaodation  of  Commerce  began  an  educational 
program  for  coal  consumers . . .  On  Jannary  33,  the  Mty 
Prosecutor  started  sending  arrest  orders  instead  of  warning 
notices  to  violators . . .  For  mote  sunshine,  purer  air  this 
year,  whiter  washing  and  deaner  cuffs,  Chicagoans  can 
thank  Milbura  Akers  and  the  Chicago  Sunt 


The  Sun  gets  action  in  Chicagol ...  A  wanted  newspaper, 
the  Sun  means  a  lot  to  people  who  mean  the  most  in 
Chicago.  Published  in  the  public  interest  it  has  an 
interested  public  that  pays  attention  to  everything  in  The 
Sun — indudlng  the  advertiting.  And  while  The  Sun's  more 
than  350,000  drculation  doesn't  indude  the  whole  Chicago 
market,  it  indudes  eiKxigh  of  it  to  make  a  resnltfhl 
advertising  medium — gave  this  four  year  old  paper  more 
than  a  million  lines  a  month  in  1946 . . .  second  place  in 
department  stores  and  a  frequent  first  in  results . .  .BThile 
you  can't  reach  all  of  Chicago  with  The  Sun— today  you  can't 
reach  all  of  it,  and  tome  of  the  best  of  it,  without  The  Sun  I 


0CHE  CHICAGO  SUN. 


400  YFest  Madison  St.,  Chicago  6,  HL 
350  Park  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y.  ' 
National  Representatives)  The  Branham  Co. 


No  ARGUMENT  about  accuracy.  You’ve  simply  got  to  accept 
97,062  as  the  1940  population  of  Evansville,  Indiana  (or 
103,700  with  recently  annexed  areas)  . . .  because  that  great  and 
revered  institution,  the  U.  S.  Census,  says  it  was  so. 


Census  figures  alone  don’t  tell  you  that  “the  Evansvilb 
market”  includes  16  counties  in  three  states. 

And  the  total  population  of  this  compact,  16-county  area  ii 
above  425,000. 

And  the  Evansville  newspapers  are  the  only  metropolitan 
newspapers  within  130  miles  of  Evansville  I 

More  than  91,000  families  bought  and  read  The  Cmirier  and 
Press  daily  during  the  six  months  ending  March  31, 1946.* 

EvansvUIe  is  a  big  market,  a  primary  market — indispensabll 
to  any  major  marketing  plan. 

*Audit  Bureau  of  Cireuiation 
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